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Labor In Month Review 


The November Review 


Thomas Edison is credited with saying, 
“Genius is one percent inspiration and 
ninety-nine percent perspiration.” How- 
ever true that may be of genius, it is 
entirely accurate in the field of economic 
statistics. As Joshua C. Pinkston and 
James R. Spletzer point out, there is 
noitiing easy about creating annual 
measures of gross gains and losses in 
employment from the quarterly statistics 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics col- 
lects; the only secret is to sweat the de- 
tails. In the end, however, there is a clear 
increase in economic understanding: “The 
annual statistics show job gains and 
losses over a year. The sum of quarterly 
numbers looks at gains and losses during 
a year.” Each of these is the answer to a 
different analytical question. 

The Job Openings and Labor Turnover 
Survey (JOLTS) was introduced to readers 
of this Review in our December 2001 issue. 
Kelly A. Clark, a co-author of that piece, 
now shares some of the early findings of 
that program. The basic trends in the 
data are consistent with the results of 
other surveys, but provide new insight 
into the detailed working of the labor 
market. 

Charles S. Colgan uses data from the 
Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages to describe the “ocean econo- 
my’’—as defined by sectors and industries 
that use ocean resources as inputs—and 
the “coastal economy”—as defined strict- 
ly by proximity to the oceans or Great 
Lakes. 

Matthew Russell, Paul Takac, and Lisa 
Usher provide the latest chapter in the 
adoption of the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS). The 
industry productivity data they work with 
provide a detailed look at trends in output 
per hour of labor. 

John E. Buckley and Robert W. Van 
Giezen survey the availability of Federal 
Government statistics on healthcare 
benefits and the cost of those benefits. 
Their notes provide a very large num- 
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ber of very valuable links to more de- 
tailed information. 

Social Security Administration 
economist James H. Moore, Jr., contri- 
butes a report based on a synthetic 
pension data set created by regression 
and data matching techniques. One of 
the calculations uses BLS data on 
pension plans to estimate the income 
replacement rate for retirees. 


Occupations and poverty 


The chance of being among the working 
poor varies widely by occupation. 
Workers in occupations requiring 
higher education and characterized by 
high earnings, such as managers and 
professionals, were least likely to be 
classified as working poor in 2002. 
Only 2 percent of workers in these 
occupations who had been in the labor 
force more than half the year were 
among the working poor. 

On the other hand, persons employ- 
ed in jobs that usually do not require 
high levels of education and that are 
characterized by low earnings were 
more likely to be among the working 
poor. For example, 10.3 percent of 
service workers were classified as 
working poor in 2002. Service 
occupations, with 2.2 million working 
poor, accounted for 29.3 percent of all 
those classified as the working poor. 
These data are from the 2003 Annual 
Social and Economic Supplement to the 
Current Population Survey. For more 
information, see A Profile of the 
Working Poor, 2002, BLS Report 976. 


Comparing factory 
productivity and costs 


Korea registered the largest gain in 
manufacturing productivity in 2003 (9 
percent). The increase in U.S. 
manufacturing output per hour in 2003 
was the second highest (6.8 percent). 
Manufacturing productivity also 
increased in all the compared 
economies, except for Italy. 


2004 


As in 2002, U.S. productivity growth in 
manufacturing in 2003 was substantially 
above its average growth rate since 1979. 
Seven of the other economies for which 
comparisons are available also had 2003 
productivity growth that exceeded their 
annual average from 1979 through 2003. 

Among the economies for which 2003 
unit cost data are available, manufacturing 
unit labor costs fell in U.S. dollar terms 
only in Taiwan. In the United States, unit 
labor costs in manufacturing rose 1.6 
percent in 2003. Unit labor costs are 
defined as the cost of labor input required 
to produce one unit of output. They are 
computed as nominal labor compensation 
divided by real output. 

There were double-digit increases in unit 
labor costs (on a U.S. dollar basis) in 8 of the 
13 economies studied. The widespread 
increases in unit labor costs in U.S. dollar 
terms are explained by the depreciation of 
the dollar, particularly with respect to the 
euro and other European currencies. The 
U.S. dollar depreciated against the 
currencies of all the economies, but the 
depreciation was slight versus the Taiwan 
dollar. For more information, see news 
release, “International Comparisons of 
Manufacturing Productivity and Unit Labor 
Cost Trends, 2003,” USDL 04-1945. 


Women’s earnings 


Between 1979 and 2003, the earnings gap 
between women and men narrowed for most 
age groups. Overall, the women-to-men 
earnings ratio was 80 percent in 2003, up 
from 63 percent in 1979. The ratio of 
women-to-men earnings among 16- to 24- 
year-olds was 93.3 percent in 2003, 
compared with 78.5 percent in 1979; that 
for 25- to 34-year-olds was 87 percent in 
2003, compared with 67.4 percent in 1979. 

Among 35- to 44-year-olds, women 
earned 76.2 percent as much as men in 2003 
and 58.3 percent in 1979, while among 45- 
to 54-year-olds, women earned 73 percent 
as much as men in 2003 and 56.9 percent 
as much in 1979. For more information, see 
Highlights of Women’s Earnings in 2003, 
BLS Report 978. a 
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Annual measures of gross 
job gains and gross job losses 


As a complement to the quarterly gross job flow statistics, 
annual gross job gains and losses statistics reveal 
the tremendous amount of churning that underlies 


the net growth of employment 


he new Business Employment Dynamics 
data series from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics documents the quarterly gross 
job gains and losses from 1992 to the present. 
These data quantify the sizable number of jobs 
that appear and disappear in the U.S. economy 
each quarter, adding a new level of understanding 
that traditional employment statistics cannot 
provide. For example, these data show that the 
2001 recession was characterized by a temporary 
spike in gross job losses accompanied by a 
decline in gross job gains that has yet to return 
to pre-recessionary levels.' 

This article builds on the quarterly Business 
Employment Dynamics statistics by presenting 
annual tabulations of gross job gains and losses. 
These annual statistics provide information 
about labor market dynamics in two ways. First, 
in comparison to the quarterly statistics, the 
annual statistics highlight the transitory nature 
of short-run establishment level employment 
changes. Many quarterly expansions and 
contractions are temporary, and reverse them- 
selves in other quarters during the year. 
Furthermore, this article finds that a significant 
number of establishment openings in the 
quarterly statistics are continuous establis- 
hments that close and re-open during the year. 
Second, the annual statistics provide a framework 
for a longer run view of how establishments grow 
and decline, and thus set the stage for un- 
derstanding business survival. Particularly, this 


article explains how establishment openings and 
closings contribute to employment growth in 
both the short run and in the longer run. 

This article also highlights the importance of 
understanding the difference between the annual 
Statistics presented in this article versus 
“annualized” statistics created by summing four 
quarterly statistics. Although this latter metho- 
dology is standard for creating and analyzing 
net employment growth statistics over different 
frequencies, the sum of four quarterly gross job 
flow statistics is not the same as annual gross 
job flow statistics. These two approaches 
measure different concepts. The annual gross 
job flow statistics examine the number of jobs 
gained and the number of jobs lost over the year. 
The sum of four quarterly gross job flow 
statistics examine the number of jobs gained and 
the number of jobs lost during the year. Whereas 
the annual tabulations always have a clear 
interpretation, this analysis shows that the sum 
of four quarterly statistics (or the sum of 12 
monthly statistics) can sometimes produce 
results that are difficult to interpret. 

The article begins by describing the 
construction of annual statistics from the 
Business Employment Dynamics quarterly 
microdata. The algorithm for creating the annual 
statistics is more complicated than a simple 

comparison of two points in time that are 1 year 
apart. The article then presents the annual gross 
job gains and gross job loss statistics. The 
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analysis focuses on a comparison of how the annual statistics 
relate to the quarterly statistics, and the value added of the 
annual statistics relative to the quarterly statistics. The article 
concludes with a discussion of how annual gross job gains 
and losses statistics provide a crosswalk between the new 
BLS qua terly statistics and the annual statistics in much of 
the existing gross job flows literature. 


Sources, definitions, and the algorithm 


The quarterly BLS Business Employment Dynamics data 
series is constructed from microdata originating from the 
Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages (QCEW), also 
known as the ES-202 program. All employers subject to State 
unemployment insurance laws are required to submit 
quarterly contribution reports detailing their monthly 
employment and quarterly wages to the State Employment 
Security Agencies. After the microdata are edited and, if 
necessary, corrected by the State Labor Market Information 
staff, the States submit these data and other business 
identification information to the Bureau of Labor Statistics as 
part of the Federal-State cooperative QCEW program. The 
data gathered in the QCEW program are a comprehensive and 
accurate source of employment and wages, and provide a 
virtual census (98 percent) of employees on nonfarm payrolls. 

The quarterly gross job gains and gross job loss statistics 
created in the BLS Business Employment Dynamics program 
are tabulated by linking establishments across quarters, and 
establishments are then classified as opening, expanding, 
contracting, closing, or not changing their employment level. 
The accuracy of the Business Employment Dynamics 
statistics depends on the quality of the establishment level 
microdata being reported to the States. Gross job gains are 
the sum of all eniployment increases at either opening or 
expanding establishments; gross job losses are the sum of all 
employment losses at either closing or contracting 
establishments. The familiar net change in employment is 
the difference between the gross jobs gained and the gross 
jobs lost.’ 

The quarterly Business Employment Dynamics microdata 
provide the foundation for tabulations of annual gross job 
gains and losses statistics. Creating the annual statistics is 
more complicated than comparing two quarters of microdata 
that are | year apart. The difficulties come from trying to 
follow a specific establishment across several quarters, 
especiclly through periods of ownership changes, re- 
structurings, or changes in how multi-establishment firms 
report their unemployment insurance data to the States. The 
annual statistics presented in this article are based on an 
extension of the existing longitudinal linkage algorithm 
developed by BLS for the quarterly gross job gains and losses 
data series. 
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As part of the existing process of linking establishments 
across consecutive quarters in the Business Employment 
Dynamics program, BLS and the States identify what are 
termed breakouts and consolidations. The term “breakout” 
refers to a single establishment splitting into multiple 
establishments, and the term “consolidation” refers to 
multiple establishments merging into a single establishment. 
Breakouts and consolidations may be actual economic events 
representing business expansions and contractions, or 
merely administrative reporting changes due to how an 
employer with multiple establishments within a State reports 
its data. Although BLS and the States continuously work 
with employers to obtain data at the establishment level, some 
employers with multiple establishments within a State report 
their total employment and wages in a consolidated manner. 
Occasionally, an employer reporting consolidated data will 
disaggregate its data to the worksite level (or, much less 
frequently, vice-versa). 

Establishments involved in breakouts and consolidations 
need to be treated with care when constructing gross job 
gains and losses statistics. For example, an employer with 
multiple establishments in the State that disaggregates its 
data from a statewide level to a worksite reporting level would 
initially appear in the microdata to be a closing of an existing 
large establishment and the opening of several new small 
establishments. The record linkage system used in the 
Business Employment Dynamics program strives to identify 
the relationships between the establishments that are 
involved in all one-to-many breakouts and many-to-one 
consolidations. These establishments can then be treated as 
continuous, rather than as openings and closings, when 
constructing the quarterly gross job gains and losses 
statistics.> 

Breakouts and consolidations cause additional difficulties 
when users attempt to create annual gross job gains and 
losses statistics. For example, if one wanted to accurately 
track establishments from March of one year to March of the 
following year, information on breakouts and consolidations 
from all quarters within the year needs to be taken into account 
in order to understand business survival and thus avoid 
spuriously defining openings and closings. 

The annual gross job gains and losses statistics reported 
in this article are based upon an algorithm that takes into 
account information on breakouts and consolidations from 
all quarters within the year. Previous research shows that an 
algorithm that uses all information within the year is preferable 
to a more naive approach which takes two quarters of 
microdata that are 1 year apart and links establishments 
without accounting for breakouts and consolidations that 
occur within the year. Such a naive approach, relative to the 
algorithm used here, increases the annual gross job gains 
and losses statistics by roughly 7 percent to 9 percent.‘ 


| Table 1. | Quarterly and annual private-sector gross job gains and job losses, first quarter 1998 through first quarter 2002 


This article uses data from the first quarter of 1998 through 
the first quarter of 2002. The quarterly statistics that we present 
replicate the official (seasonally unadjusted) statistics from 
the BLS Business Employment Dynamics program.° 
Employment is defined as the number of workers covered by 
unemployment insurance and earning wages during the pay 
period that includes the 12th of the month. The gross job gains 
and gross job loss statistics use reported employment data in 
the third month of the quarter as the measure of the 
establishment’s quarterly employment. Thus, employment 
growth for the second quarter refers to employment growth 
from March to June. To be consistent with much of the gross 
job flows literature, many of the annual statistics that this 
article presents measure employment growth from March of 
one year to March of the following year. 


[Not seasonally adjusted] 
Employment Gross job gains Gross job losses 
Period , F A Z 
Previous Current Expanding Opening Contracting Closing 
quarter/year | quarter/year Change establish- establish- establish- establish- 
ments ments ments ments 
Quarterly: 
WOO SrelstomO OSA lege ecneeeeescse 102,201,556 | 105,745,572 3,544,016 7,823,083 2,443,361 5,128,625 1,593,803 
1998: Il to 1998: Ill .... 105,745,572 | 105,895,205 149,633 6,045,188 1,696,143 6,049,428 1,542,270 
1998: Ill to 1998: IV 105,895,205 | 106,669,216 774,011 6,872,921 1,600,934 6,108,728 1,591,116 
OOS SIN stOn OOS lee tere ee erie esas 106,669,216 | 104,637,156 —2,032,060 5,881,407 2,305,245 7,621,358 2,597,354 
Annual: . 
HOSES OOO Sl ceca cater none 102,201,556 | 104,637,156 2,435,600 10,311,106 5,946,992 8,515,309 5,307,189 
Quarterly: 
POSS ROM OOO eaters: cccennccencasaes sacs 104,637,156 | 108,121,039 3,483,883 8,075,511 2,285,719 5,311,276 1,566,071 
MOOGOzalIMtOM OOO Me scree tree tester ce-tee 108,121,039 | 108,182,154 61,115 6,316,593 1,705,902 6,277,917 1,683,463 
OOOO GOO Ieee. cretecttcceveresnacee 108,182,154 | 109,278,661 1,096,507 7,207,652 1,823,796 6,298,406 1,636,535 
NO OOT I MtOw 2 OOO reremeecceteccesssteree ces 109,278,661 | 107,672,227 —1,606,434 6,097,257 2,111,495 7,531,814 2,283,372 
Annual: 
HOOSEMON2 OOO cearencesn- ue -eteeeessecese 104,637,156 | 107,672,227 3,035,071 10,692,723 5,712,036 8,391,177 4,978,511 
Quarterly: 
ZOOO MI tOr2 OOO Meiers eee eecee estan 107,672,227 | 111,115,514 3,443,287 8,269,019 2,037,883 5,384,637 1,478,978 
2000: II to 2000: III 111,115,514 | 110,783,450 -332,064 6,284,783 1,631,545 6,582,852 1,665,540 
2000: II! to 2000: IV .... 110,783,450 | 111,182,910 399,460 6,985,872 1,641,856 6,622,454 1,605,814 
POOOMIVEtOIZOO Tralee reese 111,182,910 | 108,561,077 —2,621,833 5,924,318 1,955,772 8,018,068 2,483,855 - 
Annual: . 
ZOO NO; 2 OOM ele ter ences. seeeneeerse eee ce 107,672,227 | 108,561,077 888,850 10,240,477 5,191,521 9,363,412 5,179,736 
Quarterly: 
ZOOM UKtOVZ OOM) eeeectsscncacescss-sie-<anemnse 108,561,077 | 110,734,261 2,173,184 7,671,463 2,063,725 5,936,261 1,625,743 
2001: Il to 2001: Ill... 110,734,261 | 109,000,401 —1,733,860 5,519,373 1,521,404 7,023,453 1,751,184 
2001: Ill to 2001: IV... 109,000,401 | 108,173,134 —827,267 6,147,166 1,648,088 7,025,677 1,596,844 
2001: IV to 2002: | ..... 108,173,134 | 105,810,039 —2,363,095 5,512,394 1,993,961 7,560,400 2,309,050 
Annual: . 
POO Weel tOv2 O02 weretners secscecesteerereceences 108,561,077 | 105,810,039 —2,751,038 8,752,075 5,201,011 11,148,760 5,555,364 
Source: Authors’ calculations using microdata from the sts Business Employment Dynamics program. 
CN EEE EE —l 


Annual gross job gains and losses 


Based on quarterly and annual tabulations of Business 
Employment Dynamics statistics, tables 1 through 4 provide 
the following statistics: table 1 presents the employment 
levels in the current and previous time periods, the net 
employment change, and the gross job gains and the gross job 
losses. Table 2 shows these employment changes as rates 
rather than levels. The number and flows of establishments 
underlying the employment statistics in table 1 are presented 
in table 3, with corresponding rates presented in table 4. None 
of the statistics in tables 1—4 are seasonally adjusted. 

In March 2001, there were 108,561,077 private sector jobs, 
and 1 year later in March 2002, there were 105,810,039 private 
sector jobs. (See the bottom row of table 1.) This annual 
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decline in employment of 2,751,038 jobs is the sum of the four 
seasonally unadjusted quarterly changes during the year: an 
increase of 2,173,184 jobs between the first and second 
quarters of 2001, and declines of 1,733,860, 827,267, and 
2,363,095 jobs, respectively, during the next three quarters. 
In percentage terms, this annual decline in employment was 
2.57 percent. (See table 2.) This annual percentage decline is 
also the sum of the four seasonally unadjusted quarterly 
changes (1.98 percent, —1.58 percent, —0.76 percent, and —2.21 
percent). 

This annual decline in employment is equivalent to stating 
that fewer jobs were gained than were lost. The bottom row 
of table 1 shows that for the year ending in March 2002, 
employment in expanding establishments grew by 8,752,075 
jobs, and employment in opening establishments grew by 
5,201,011 jobs. The level of gross job gains was 13,953,086 


| Table 2.| Quarterly and annual private-sector gross job gains and job losses as a percentage of employment, first 
quarter 1998 through first quarter 2002 


jobs during the year, a rate of 13.02 percent. Employment in 
contracting establishments declined by 11,148,760 jobs, and 
closing establishments accounted for the loss of 5,555,364 
jobs. The level of gross job losses was 16,704,124 jobs during 
the year, a rate of 15.58 percent. The difference between the 
gross job gains and the gross job losses is the net 
employment decline of 2,751,038 jobs, a rate of -2.57 percent. 
An important component of the Business Employment 
Dynamics data series is the establishment counts underlying 
the gross job gains and losses. Looking at the annual 
statistics for March 2001 to March 2002 in tables 3 and 4, one 
can see that there were 1,633,498 expanding establishments 
(26.2 percent of all establishments), and 790,237 establish- 


ments (12.7 percent) opening during the year. There were: 


1,735,071 contracting establishments (27.8 percent), and 
785,786 establishments (12.6 percent) closing during the year. 


[In percent] _ 
Gross job gains | Gross job losses 
Net | | 
Period change Expanding Opening | Contracting Closing 
Total establish- establish- Total establish- establish- 
ments ments ments ments 
1 | a. a 
Quarterly: 
ARS KSY 3 fem oy |e Lo Fe Yat | ea eee 3.41 9.87 7.52 2.35 6.47 | 4.93 1.53 
1998: Il to 1998: Ill... 14 7.32 5.71 1.60 re of 5.72 1.46 
1998: Ill to 1998: 1V we 73 7.97 6.47 1.51 7.24 5.75 1.50 
BO Dea TO LOGOS Wiser. coe sacdoscebnune -1.92 TKS 5.57 2.18 | 9.67 7.21 2.46 
| 
Annual: | 
OSB Oe OOS cece. oe tees 2.36 1572 9.97 | 5.75 13.37 8.23 5.43 
Quarterly: 
BOT VIO, POO: W cee cote accosn tose i HE 9.74 7.59 2.15 6.46 4.99 1.47 
19995 I tO TIO Ne racseccase coven .06 7.42 5.84 1.58 7.36 5.80 1.56 
VOSS A towtG99e lV \.. csstudsess 1.01 8.31 6.63 1.68 7.30 5.79 151 
u OASIS RAYA: Co SO#19 1010 Fe] DARN come oe -1.48 7.57 5.62 1.95 9.05 6.94 2.10 
Annual: 
VISIO LAG: ZOO!  ccccanchsseansnenesves 2.86 15.45 10.07 5.38 12.59 7.90 4.69 
Quarterly: | 
POOGENRG 2OOO GH eres ctansccactucsts 3:15 9.42 7.56 1.86 6.27 4.92 
BOOD AW tO ZUG scat atascrteceseets -.30 7.14 5.66 1.47 7.43 eas ‘a 
2000: Hida 2OOONIV cones 36 Tele 6.29 1.48 7.41 5.97 1.45 
PAD ATG PRT Wt (0 977.1810) al [Ee Reem ee ee -2.39 yee 5.39 1.78 9.56 7.30 2.26 
Annual: 
OOO S ING ZOO Tl cess ccatesmctecaveoaa 82 14.27 9.47 4.80 13.45 8.66 479 
Quarterly: 
10] 0h EO (09922 0] 0 a ae ery cee eee 1.98 8.88 7.00 6.90 
2001: Il to 2001: Wovccseeeeeses -1.58 6.41 5.02 1.38 7.99 eee vhs 
SOOT NMOJ2OOVHIV meeectctrtcee —.76 7.18 5.66 1.52 7.94 6.47 1.47 
2001: IV to 2002: | vesccseccsseeeeesen -2.21 7.02 5.15 9.22 7.07 2.16 
Annual: 
ZOO TANTO} 2002s | scereops- sree aaets -2.57 13.02 8.17 4.85 15.58 10.40 5.18 
uw | 


Source: Authors’ calculations using microdata from the sts Business Employment Dynamics program. 
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} Table 3. Quarterly and annual establishments, by direction of employment change, first quarter 1998 through first 
quarter 2002 
[Not seasonally adjusted] 
Establishments Establishments gaining jobs Establishments losing jobs 
Period ; Expandin Openi Contracti Closi 
Pre panding pening ontracting losing 
paki ete Change establish establish- establish-. | establish- 
ments ments ments ments 
= 4 
Quarterly: 
AGOSatOwl SOBANE eocescce cst sasseer nesters 5,954,688 6,100,295 145,607 1,677,630 399,192 1,217,620 253,585 
PS9S=ll tomQOG AN Mer ncene cet caeaeecceaes : 6,102,056 6,111,290 9,234 1,416,065 297,214 1,520,449 287,980 
NOOS= |MtOml GOS2 1M aecscscapoes scot eee 6,112,675 6,141,350 | 28,675 1,514,463 328,150 1,396,232 299,475 
USOSHIVMtO WOOOF eres AA ee 6,139,037 6,047,343 -91,694 | 1,372,314 322,952 1,563,034 414,646 
Annual: . 
LISS ANTOA OOOH Rese eee s-ce.arte..cocttees 5,949,688 6,043,308 93,620 1,747,912 778,826 1,519,889 685,206 
Quarterly: 
TOSI IMO NOOO: Wie cecsecceecdcersceteessoee 6,061,444 6,154,715 93,271 1,699,870 383,274 1,249,922 290,003 
ASSP tout O99 Blece.tssacee-.-ceeeceste 6,157,563 6,153,188 —4,375 1,434,037 307,526 1,542,258 311,901 
LODO GEO GOO Mars. ova ceacesss-cessescese 6,155,545 6,225,768 | 70,223 1,541,212 376,244 1,413,109 306,021 
HOOOFIVMOMZOOOn eens cecece-tes teeeeeeee 6,224,233 6,142,674 | -81,559 1,406,142 345,268 1,595,453 426,827 
Annual: 
SOO EtOr2 OO Os ree cces-tae--tes erect | 6,055,507 6,135,781 80,274 1,774,943 804,022 1,548,585 723,748 
Quarterly: 
ZOO OFIMOr2OOOFN Regaecxee reset 6,159,683 6,273,531 113,848 1,721,043 391,847 1,292,080 277,999 
2000 6,275,908 6,271,181 —4,727 1,442,389 314,945 1,580,817 319,672 
ZOO RIN tO2 OOO IV et cceetece.e-teee 6,273,940 6,326,260 52,320 155115533 365,672 1,477,681 313,352 
ZO00RINMto' 200 Ill teeter ser ere 6,325,421 6,220,660 -104,761 1,386,268 333,506 1,611,652 438,267 
Annual: 
ZOOOSNNOZOO TE WReetees-ceters cece eres: 6,154,016 6,213,658 59,642 1,723,162 809,301 1,645,873 | 749,659 
Quarterly: 
ZOOTe lito 2OO1S Mhzers.vcsesesccs.cecs steers 6,236,791 6,327,460 90,669 1,668,308 377,140 1,320,988 286,471 
2001 6,330,657 6,292,660 -37,997 1,357,255 297,385 1,628,835 335,382 
PAU Oi 2A | Nino yy71 0 6 IE NY Meseecneer pee ery 6,294,785 6,344,623 49,838 1,426,118 361,787 1,506,839 311,949 
ZOO TAIVMO'2 OO2HNiertesteeccaz-sc2 fet. cos | 6,345,811 6,243,771 —102,040 1,329,571 328,795 1,603,277 430,835 
Annual: | 
2. OOM tO! 2OO25 Weeesrer-ccteaveseteeen seeee ee 6,232,571 6,237,022 4,451 1,633,498 790,237 1,735,071 785,786 
Source: Authors’ calculations using microdata from the sts Business Employment Dynamics program. 


The statistics from tables | and 3 indicate that the average 
expanding establishment added 5.4 jobs during the year 
spanning March 2001 to March 2002, and the average 
contracting establishment lost 6.4 jobs during the year. A 
similar calculation shows that the average opening 
establishment starts with 6.6 employees in its first year of 
positive employment, and the average closing establishment 
is responsible for the loss of 7.1 employees in its final year 
with employees. 

Annual gross job gains and losses statistics add to the 
labor market information currently available from BLS. A 
tracilicnal measure of net employment change shows that 
employment fell by 2,751,038 jobs during the year measured 
from March 2001 to March 2002. The annual gross job gains 
and losses statistics indicate that this net employment loss is 
the result of 8,752,075 jobs added at 1,633,498 expanding 


establishments, 5,201,011 jobs added at 790,237 opening 
establishments, 11,148,760 jobs lost at 1,735,071 contracting 
establishments, and 5,555,364 jobs lost at 785,786 closing 


establishments. These annual statistics from the Business 
Employment Dynamics data show the tremendous amount of 
churning of jobs and establishments underlying the annual 
net employment growth. 


Annual statistics: uses and interpretations 


To show how the annual statistics relate to the quarterly 
statistics and the value added of the annual statistics relative 
to the quarterly statistics, the following subsection directly 
compares the annual and the quarterly statistics without 
attempting to standardize the two to the same frequency of 
measurement. The second subsection “annualizes” the 
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| Table 4. | “qi Quarterly and annual establishments, by direction of employment change as a percentage of total 
establishments, first quarter 1998 through first quarter 2002 


quarterly statistics prior to comparison, and the third section 
carefully examines the relationship between quarterly and 
annual openings. 


A simple comparison of annual statistics and quarterly 
statistics. The annual gross job flow statistics are higher in 
magnitude than the gross job flow statistics from any quarter 
within the year. For example, in table 2, for the March 2001 to 
March 2002 period, the annual gross job gains rate is 13.02 
percent, and the annual gross job loss rate is 15.58 percent. 
These annual statistics are higher than any of the quarterly 
statistics within the year: the average quarterly gross job 
gains rate for the four quarters between March 2001 and 
March 2002 is 7.37 percent, and the average quarterly gross 
job loss rate is 8.01 percent. 

Additional analysis of the data in tables | and 2 reveals 
that the larger annual statistics correspond to a greater 
importance of establishment openings and closings. That is, 
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[Not seasonally adjusted] 
Establishments gaining jobs Establishments losing jobs 
Net E A : - 
Period Expanding Opening Contracting Closing 
ae ee Total establish- establish- Total establish- establish- 
ments ments ments ments 
t 
Quarterly: 
AQOSwllitomMjOQSilomese «ust as ee neesaes 2.42 34.46 27.83 6.62 24.41 20.20 4.21 
NOOBs tO! AQOS Ne se cscsesswccresec esse 15 28.06 23.19 4.87 29.61 24.90 4.72 
NOOB lll tOMOSSSIN As... 2-..ceocaeree es 47 30.07 24.72 5.36 27.68 2219 4.89 
NIOBMIVEtOP OOO le aoe. Ae cece tanccess -1.50 27.82 22.52 5.30 32.46 25.65 6.81 
Annual: 
NOISE tO 1 GOGH ly. Sees. ceceececeteoace 1.56 42.14 29.15 12.99 36.77 25.35 11.43 
Quarterly: 
GOQHIEO! OOO es Il iret ccsosc-csceeeteeees 1.53 34.10 27.83 6.27 25.21 20.46 4.75 
NOSORIN tO TOSSA esac nccsaucortiness -.07 28.29 23.30 5.00 30.12 25.06 5.07 
TO9Q= NN to WOOO RIN 2.2. cc cceescsesdenes 1.13 30.97 24.90 6.08 PI ELG 22.83 4.94 
TOOGE IN 10) 2OOO lies. e<-c-. 3:22. Seavenes -1.32 28.32 22.74 5.58 32.70 25.80 6.90 
Annual: 
H9Q9: lito: 2OOOH lire. eeceaxscee-aceete 2 1:32 42.31 29.12 13.19 37.28 25.40 11.87 
Quarterly: 
ZOOOs to, 2OOOH liter. .---csotee ees 1.83 33.99 27.68 6.30 25.26 20.78 4.47 
20002 Il*to: 20002 WMess....5s-0.2.-dAteoes —.08 28.01 22.99 5.02 30.29 25.20 5.10 
ZOOO sl tOl2GOOMIN i vay esns--se0e- eee 83 29.80 23.99 5.80 28.43 23.45 4.97 
2ZOOOE IV to; ZOOM stsgc.cc.5: csesseveeeees -1.67 27.42 22.10 5.32 32.68 25.69 6.99 
Annual: 
ZOOO# to2OO MA eilise tests .n0ue<<<eeteeeee es .96 40.95 27.87 13.09 38.74 26.62 12.12 
Quarterly: 
ZOOM | to: ZOOM Wikies a .c-.esecce-ceasectes 1.44 32.56 26.56 6.00 25.59 21.03 4.56 
LOCH MN tO 200 Selle zecc-cs+--.45cceeeny: 8 -.60 26.22 21.50 4.71 31.12 25.81 5.31 
2OG dT torZOO twig S0...c--+-4>-8ee 2 79 28.29 22.57 572 28.78 23.84 4.94 
BOOMER IV to] 2OO2 sR. ,.:cccc-t. sees -1.62 26.35 21.12 oe 32.31 25.47 6.84 
Annual: 
ZOOM tO 2OOD WAI Fs ocsccs-serveteneenee 07 38.87 26.20 12.67 40.43 27.83 12.60 
Source: Authors’ calculations using microdata from the sts Business Employment Dynamics program. 


22.5 percent of quarterly gross job gains are due to 
establishment openings, whereas 37.3 percent of annual 
gross job gains are due to establishment openings. Similar 
computations show that 20.9 percent of quarterly gross job 
losses are due to establishment closings, whereas 33.2 
percent of annual gross job losses are due to establishment 
closings. 

This greater importance of openings and closings in the 
annual statistics, relative to the quarterly statistics, is due in 
part to an increased number of establishment openings and 
closings. Using data from March 2001 to March 2002, the 
rate of establishment openings increases from 5.41 percent 
on an average quarterly basis to 12.67 percent on an annual 
basis, and the rate of establishment closings increases from 
5.41 percent on an average quarterly basis to 12.60 percent 
on an annual basis. (See table 4.) This striking difference 
does not exist between the quarterly and annual rates of 
expansions and contractions: the average quarterly expansion 


rate is 22.94 percent, relative to an annual expansion rate of 
26.20 percent, and the average quarterly and the annual 
contraction rates are 24.04 percent and 27.83 percent, 
, Tespectively. 

In addition to an increased number of openings and 
closings, one might expect the average size of establishment 
Openings and closings to increase as_ the time horizon is 
lengthened over which employment growth is measured. 
First, the composition of establishment openings is different 
in the quarterly and the annual statistics, because many 
openings that do not survive several quarters will not be in 
the annual statistics. The existing literature finds that the 
smallest establishments are the most likely to die shortly after 
birth.’ Second, if employment growth in surviving births is a 
gradual process as these new establishments learn about 
their business environment, then quarterly measures of 
employment growth will understate (relative to annual 
measures) the amount of gross job gains attributable to 
openings. Similarly, if closing establishments decrease their 
size gradually over time, then quarterly measures of gross 
job losses will understate the jobs lost from these es- 
tablishments. Calculations using March 2001—March 2002 
Statistics from tables | and 3 show an increasing average size 
of openings and closings over a longer run horizon: The size 
of the average opening increases from 5.3 jobs measured 
quarterly to 6.6 jobs measured annually, and the average size 
of aclosing increases from 5.3 jobs measured quarterly to 7.1 
jobs measured annually. 

Also, the average size of expansions and contractions is 
larger in the annual statistics compared with the quarterly 
statistics. The average expansion has 5.4 employees 
measured annually versus 4.3 employees measured quarterly, 
and the average contraction has 6.4 employees measured 
annually versus 4.5 employees measured quarterly. One 
explanation is that in the short run, some of the expansions 
and contractions in the data are transitory fluctuations 
caused by the hiring process taking some time. In the long 
run, sustained expansions and contractions will distinguish 
themselves from these short run transitory employment 
fluctuations. 


Comparing the annual statistics to the sum of four quarterly 
statistics. The new quarterly Business Employment 
Dynamics data series has been used by many analysts for 
many applications. There has been a demand by the user 
community for annual gross job gains and losses statistics, 
and some users have “annualized” the quarterly statistics 
themselves.® This section addresses whether it is appropriate 
to use the sum of the four quarterly gross job flows statistics 
as an annual gross job flows statistic. 

As noted earlier, the sum of the four quarterly net 
employment changes in table | is the annual net employment 


change. However, the sum of the four quarterly gross job 
gains is much greater than the annual gross job gains, and 
the sum of the four quarterly gross job losses is much greater 
than the annual gross job losses. For example, the sum of 
jobs created by expanding establishments in each quarter 
from March 2001 to March 2002 is 24,850,396, whereas the 
annual tabulation shows that only 8,752,075 jobs were added 
by expanding establishments. 

Caution should be used with regard to distinguishing 
between annual statistics and the sum of four quarterly 
Statistics. Neither is inherently right or wrong; the two 
different approaches are simply answers to different 
questions. The annual statistics show job gains and losses 
over ayear. The sum of quarterly numbers look at the gains 
and losses during a year. 

The intuition for the difference between these two 
concepts is straightforward. Many quarterly changes reverse 
themselves over the course of a year. Many of these reversals 
are due to lags in hiring for vacant positions (a gross job loss 
in one quarter followed by a gross job gain in the subsequent 
quarter), and many are due to seasonality (for example, 
employment at amusement parks expands in the summer and 
contracts in the winter). The data indicate that 53 percent of 
the establishments that expanded in the quarter between 
March and June of 2001 also expanded over the year from 
March 2001 to March 2002. The data also indicate that 62 
percent of the establishments that expanded over the year had 
at least one quarter during the year in which they contracted. 
Only 2 percent of the establishments that expanded over the 
year expanded in all four quarters during the year. 

Summing high frequency statistics, such as quarterly 
statistics, to examine job gains and losses during a longer 
period such as a year has two drawbacks. First, this method 
will result in different answers depending on whether one 
sums 12 monthly statistics, 4 quarterly statistics, and so on. 
To illustrate this, assume a user wants to know the gross jobs 
gained during the 2-year period from March 2000 to March 
2002. The sum of the two annual statistics from table 2 
suggests that 29,385,084 jobs were gained during the 2-year 
period, whereas the sum of the eight quarterly statistics 
suggests that 66,808,622 jobs were gained during the 2-year 
period. If one wanted to truly count every single job that was 
gained or lost during a year, one would have to sum statistics 
from time periods that are small enough such that no single 
gain or loss has time to reverse itself. 

A second drawback is that summing quarterly statistics 
can produce strange results that are difficult to interpret— 
this is especially true for percentages, which may sum to 
more than 100 percent. This can easily be seen using 
statistics from table 4: between 26 percent and 32 percent of 
establishments gained jobs in any quarter between 
March 2001 and March 2002, but the sum of the four quarterly 
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Quarterly and annual opening establishments, second quarter 2001 through first quarter 2002 


statistics cannot be interpreted as saying that 113.4 percent 
of establishments gained jobs during the year. 


A closer examination of quarterly and annual openings. A 
comparison of quarterly openings with annual openings will 
help illustrate why the sum of quarterly statistics differs from 
the annual statistic. In table 3, there are 377,140 opening 
establishments in the second quarter of 2001, 297,385 opening 
establishments in the third quarter of 2001, 361,787 opening 
establishments in the fourth quarter of 2001, and 328,795 
opening establishments in the first quarter of 2002. The sum 
of these four quarterly statistics is 1,365,107, which is 
substantially higher than the 790,237 opening establishments 
reported in the annual tabulation. There are several reasons 
for this difference. 

The amount of time that opening establishments remain in 
business is a major factor in understanding the relationship 
between quarterly openings and annual openings. If an 
establishment opens in the second quarter of 2001, but closes 
before the first quarter of 2002, it would not be listed as an 
opening establishment in the annual table. Statistics in table 
5 examine the status of opening establishments over a 
timeframe longer than one quarter. In the top panel of table 5, 
there are 377,140 establishments that open in the second 
quarter of 2001. One quarter later, 84.5 percent of these 
establishments remain open, 73.9 percent are still open two 
quarters later, and 61.6 percent are still open three quarters 
later (in the first quarter of 2002).? The second panel of table 
5, which tracks the status of establishments that open in the 
third quarter of 2001, indicates that 73.6 percent of these 
quarterly openings are still open two quarters later. 
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| T 
Period Number of Percent of Conditional 
oe establishments openings percent 
2001: Il openings (n = 377,140): 

Remeiosisoal 200i [VU Re atereete cn ceredctvanereneces nce saetneaae 318,561 84.47 

Remains open, ZOOM INA tec ossseacesavsocstieccsaurvecxsarseaeress vas 278,575 73.87 

RRemainsopen 2002S er wccsecscseserereccrcreeestevocesecasearsvaccsrrers 232,157 61.56 ses 
OpeNning/in annNUAl table vce. cescesteseveseesveeeorssstecseevesces 232,157 61.56 100.00 
Continuous in annual table .............:eeceseceeeseeeeeeseees 0 0.00 0.00 

2001: Ill openings (n = 297,385): 

Remainsiopen: 20012 Niece ce teccraesnsccereceesscesvaee~ssencantecaerer 248,040 83.41 

ReMaINSOpeMn 20025 eeecsccsteecrcctssceecerensetscsceseasssnane’aseess 219,007 73.64 Pe 
Opening in annual table ...... 170,821 57.44 78.00 
Continuous in annual table 48,186 16.20 22.00 

2001: IV openings (n = 361,787): 

REMAINSOPEMZOOZA exdcscascecetarsuvecesccceoerereeenceeeee nes oacane 247,679 68.46 as 
ODMENING iManMmUal tale cos sseesece-ct -ns,-neeveesvesencsersoes 175,646 48.55 70.92 
Continuous in annual table ............eeeeeceeecseeeeeeeeee 72,033 19.91 29.08 

2002: | openings (n = 328,795): 
RemMainsiopeniZ002zlits.s ie tae ee eteenes ees 328,795 100.00 i 
Openinigiin anmUalitaDle eas. s-25--.--cec0snqcsaxoneorave-cehe saree 240,519 73.15 fat 
Continuous in annual table ..................sseccccsccesseeeeee 88,276 26.85 


Another factor that affects the relationship between 
quarterly openings and annual openings is the large number 
of establishments that close and re-open within the year. To 
understand this explanation, it is helpful to return to the 
definition of opening and continuous establishments. By 
definition, an annual opening in the March 2001—March 2002 
tabulation either does not exist or has zero employment in the 
first quarter of 2001, but has positive employment in the first 
quarter of 2002. An annual continuous establishment, by 
definition, has positive employment in both the first quarter 
of 2001 and also in the first quarter of 2002. The continuous 
establishments in the annual tabulations do not need to have 
positive employment in all quarters between the first quarter 
of 2001 and the first quarter of 2002. An annual continuous 
establishment that has zero employment in some quarter 
within the year would be classified as a closing in the quarter 
it went from positive to zero employment, and then classified 
as an opening in the quarter it went from zero to positive 
employment. How often does this occur? Table 5 shows that 
between 22 percent and 29 percent of establishments 
classified as quarterly openings (in the third, fourth, and first 
quarters) that remain open in the first quarter of 2002 are 
classified as continuous establishments in the annual tables. 
This finding illustrates that a significant number of establishment 
openings in the quarterly statistics are continuous 
establishments that close and re-open during the year. 

There is one more interesting finding about opening 
establishments that warrants mention. Table 5 shows that 
232,157 establishments that opened in the second quarter of 
2001 and remain open in the first quarter of 2002 are classified 
as annual openings. The corresponding statistics for opening 


establishments are 170,821 in the third quarter of 2001, 175,646 
in the fourth quarter of 2001, and 240,519 in the first quarter of 
2002. The addition of these four statistics is 819,143, which 
, exceeds the annual opening statistic of 790,237 by 28,906 
establishments (or 3.7 percent). The explanation for this 
difference is that 3.7 percent of establishments that are 
classified as annual openings have two quarterly openings 
within the year. 


The time series of annual statistics 


One of the most interesting conclusions that has come from 
the new BLS Business Employment Dynamics data series is 
that the 2001 recession is characterized by a decline in gross 
job gains accompanied by an increase in gross job losses. 
The most recent business cycle is also evident in the annual 
job flow statistics. The annual net employment change in 
table 2 is more than 2 percent in March 1999 and March 2000, 
falls to 0.82 percent in March 2001, and is —2.57 percent in 
March 2002. The business cycle is also evident in the annual 
gross job gains and losses statistics. The annual rate of gross 
job gains is essentially similar in 1999 and 2000, and then falls 
from 15.45 percent in 2000 to 13.02 percent in 2002. The annual 
rate of gross job losses is roughly steady if not declining 
during 1999 through 2001, followed by a relatively large 
increase in 2002. It is difficult to say much more about the 
2001 recession, dated by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research as occurring between March 2001 to November 
2001, because there are only four annual statistics in table 2. 

However, it is possible to gain further information about 
the business cycle by computing annual gross job gains and 
losses for all quarters of the year. Table 6 presents statistics 
that measure the annual rates of gross job gains and losses 
from March to March, June to June, September to September, 
and December to December. The 2001 recession is evident in 
these statistics: the annual net employment change is more 
than 2 percent for the first several quarters of 2000, and then 
falls rapidly throughout 2001. This declining annual net 
employment growth rate reflects two factors—a declining 
annual gross job gains rate and a rising annual gross job loss 
rate. (See chart 1.) This annual time series of gross job gains 
and losses, computed quarterly, is consistent with the time 
series pattern of the seasonally adjusted quarterly series from 
the Business Employment Dynamics program. 

The quarterly time series of annual tabulations in table 6 is 
not seasonally adjusted, and does not appear to show any 
obvious seasonal effects. This is different than the quarterly 
statistics in table 1 or table 2, where it is obvious that any time 
series analysis of quarterly gross job gains and losses requires 
seasonal adjustment of the data. Thus, the annual statistics 
can serve as a crude alternative to seasonally adjusted 
quarterly numbers, and could be especially useful for 


purposes where it may be infeasible to compute a long 
enough time series for seasonal adjustment. 


Comparisons with existing literature 


The first influential studies of gross job gains and losses in 
the U.S. economy were by Dunne, Roberts, and Samuelson, 
and Davis, Haltiwanger, and Schuh.'° Both of these studies 
focused on data for the manufacturing sector from the 
Census Bureau; later work by Anderson and Meyer, Foote, 
and Spletzer used unemployment insurance data from various 
States to examine how gross job flows in manufacturing may 
not be representative of other industries.'! 

From the heavily cited work of Davis, Haltiwanger, and 
Schuh, one of the main conclusions is that the annual rate of 
gross job gains in manufacturing during the 1973-88 period 
is 9.1 percent, and the annual rate of gross job losses in 
manufacturing during the same period is 10.3 percent. These 
rates are substantially lower than the annual rates presented 
in table 2: for the entire U.S. economy during the 1999-2002 
period, the average annual gross job gains rate is 15.1 percent, 
and the average annual gross job loss rate is 14.3 percent. 
Perhaps the most important explanation for this difference is 
due to the difference in industry sectors; indeed, the quarterly 
industry statistics recently released by the BLS Business 
Employment Dynamics program show that the gross job flow 
rates in manufacturing are lower than those in the economy 
as a whole.” 

Annual gross job gains and losses statistics for the 
manufacturing sector are computed from the Business 
Employment Dynamics data. For the manufacturing sector, 
the average annual rate of gross job gains over 4 years (1999— 
2002) is 9.4 percent and the average annual rate of gross job 
losses is 12.6 percent. These rates are broadly similar to 
those of Davis, Haltiwanger, and Schuh. The two crosswalks 
described in this article—the crosswalk between the 
manufacturing sector and the U.S. economy as a whole, and 
the crosswalk between the quarterly and the annual 
statistics—enables interested users to compare the quarterly 
statistics from the BLS Business Employment Dynamics 
program with the annual manufacturing statistics in the 
existing literature. 


THIS ARTICLE presented annual gross job gains and gross job 
loss statistics that were created using the quarterly microdata 
from the Business Employment Dynamics program. The 
annual gross job gains and losses statistics show the tre- 
mendous amount of churning that underlies the net growth 
of employment. Indeed, every year in the U.S. economy, millions 
of establishments remaining in operation are adding or 
subtracting from their workforces, creating the turnover of 
millions of jobs. At the same time, hundreds of thousands of 
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1999-2000: 
March to March 


June to June 


2000-2001: 
March to March 


June to June 


2001-2002: 
March to March 


December to December 


December to December 


Period 


September to September........ 


September to September........ 


Employment 


Gross job gains 


Annual private-sector gross job gains and job losses, March 1999 to March 2002 


Gross job losses 


Previous 
year 


104,637,156 
108,121,039 
108,182,154 


109,278,661 


107,672,227 
111,115,514 


110,783,450 


111,182,910 


108,561,077 


Current 


year 


107,672,227 


111,115,514 


110,783,450 


111,182,910 


108,561,077 
110,734,261 
109,000,401 


108,173,134 


105,810,039 


Expanding | Opening 
Change Total establish- | establish- 
ments ments 
3,035,071 | 16,404,759 | 10,692,723 | 5,712,036 
(2.86) (15.45) (10.07) (5.38) 
2,994,475 | 16,921,558 | 11,193,695 | 5,727,863 
(2.73) (15.44) (10.21) (5.23) 
2,601,296 | 16,777,558} 11,146,415 | 5,631,143 
(2.38) (15.32) (10.18) (5.14) 
1,904,249 | 16,226,533] 10,840,239 | 5,386,294 
(1.73) (14.72) (9.83) (4.89) 
888,850 | 15,431,998] 10,240,477 | 5,191,521 
(.82) (14.27) (9.47) (4.80) 
—381,253 | 15,441,137] 10,135,482 | 5,305,655 
(-.34) (13.92) (9.14) (4.78) 
—1,783,049 | 14,708,760} 9,532,083 | 5,176,677 
(-1.62) (13.38) (8.67) (4.71) 
—3,009,776 | 14,286,714} 9,146,066 | 5,140,648 
(-2.74) (13.03) (8.34) (4.69) 


-2,751,038 
(-2.57) 


13,953,086 
(13.02) 


8,752,075 
(8.17) 


5,201,011 
(4.85) 


13,369,688 
(12.59) 
13,927,083 
(12.71) 
14,176,262 
(12.95) 
14,322,284 
(12.99) 


14,543,148 
(13.45) 
15,822,390 
(14.26) 
16,491,809 
(15.01) 
17,296,490 
(15.77) 


16,704,124 
(15.58) 


establish- 
ments 


8,391,177 
(7.90) 
8,846,055 
(8.07) 
9,107,405 
(8.32) 
9,367,299 
(8.50) 


9,363,412 
(8.66) 
10,276,408 
(9.26) 
10,804,058 
(9.83) 
11,594,516 
(10.57) 


11,148,760 
(10.40) 


Contracting} Closing 


establish- 
ments 


4,978,511 
(4.69) 
5,081,028 
(4.64) 
5,068,857 
(4.63) 
4,954,985 
(4.50) 


5,179,736 
(4.79) 
5,545,982 
(5.00) 
5,687,751 
(5.18) 
5,701,974 
(5.20) 


5,555,364 
(5.18) 


Note: Percentages are in parentheses. 


Sveimme Quarterly time series of annual private-sector gross job gains and losses, March 2000-02 
Percent Percent 
16 Renee] 16 
42 12 

8 8 
4 Peay 4 
—— Gross job gains svese~ Gross job losses 
“ee Expanding establishments == = Contracting establishments 
——~ Opening establishments =* = Closing establishments 
0 0 
March June Sept. Dec. March June Sept. Dec. March 
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establishments open and close every year, causing the 
simultaneous gain and loss of millions of jobs. This analysis 
of the annual gross job flow statistics has highlighted their 


NOTES 


value as a complement to the quarterly gross job flow 
statistics released from the BLS Business Employment 
Dynamics program. i 


‘ For a complete description and analysis of the new data series, 


see James R. Spletzer, R. Jason Faberman, Akbar Sadeghi, David M. 
Talan, and Richard L. Clayton, “Business employment dynamics: new 
data on gross job gains and losses,” Monthly Labor Review, April 2004, 
pp. 29-42. The Business Employment Dynamics Web site is 
www.bls.gov/bdm. 


* Further details about definitions and the quarterly linkage 


algorithm can be found in Spletzer and others, “Business employment 
dynamics,” April 2004. 


* Establishments involved in ownership changes also need to be 
treated with care when constructing gross job gains and gross job loss 
statistics. When an establishment changes ownership, it is allowed to 
change its State specific unemployment insurance number. But this 
change will likely be identified by a State supplied predecessor or 
successor number or by the probabilistic weighted match in the BLS 
record linkage system, and as such, the unique establishment identifier 
in the BLS longitudinal establishment database remains constant 
through this period of ownership change. 


4 A detailed description of the algorithm can be found in Joshua C. 
Pinkston and James R. Spletzer, “Annual Measures of Job Creation 
and Job Destruction Created from Quarterly Microdata,” American 
Statistical Association 2002 Proceedings of the Section on Business 
and Economic Statistics, pp. 3311-3316. This ASA paper reports 
that the annual gross job gains rate for California increases from 
18.7 percent to 20.0 percent, and the annual gross job loss rate for 
California increases from 15.4 percent to 16.8 percent, when not 
using information on breakouts and consolidations within the year. 


> See Spletzer and others, “Business employment dynamics,” April 
2004, table 5, page 40. 


6 Percentages are calculated using the average of the current and 
previous levels as the denominator. This ensures that increases and 
decreases are treated symmetrically. For example, conventional 
calculations would describe an increase from 4 employees to 8 as a 
100-percent increase, whereas a decrease from 8 to 4 would be a 50- 
percent decrease. Instead, when using average employment in the 
denominator, both the increase from 4 to 8 and the decrease from 8 
to 4 are changes of 66.67 percent. 


7 See James R. Spletzer, “The Contribution of Establishment 
Births and Deaths to Employment Growth,” Journal of Business 
and Economic Statistics, January 2000, pp. 113-26. 


* For instance, “in 1999 alone, 33 million jobs were destroyed and 
36 million created.” See “All Jobs Count,” The Washington Post, 
Editorial, March 4, 2004, p. A22. These statistics are the sum of the 
four quarterly statistics in table 1. 


° We do not interpret these statistics as survival probabilities, 


primarily because the statistics in table 5 refer to the opening and 
closing of establishments, whereas the literature on establishment 
survival refers to the birth and death of establishments. The statistics 
in table 5 (84.5 percent, 73.9 percent, and 61.6 percent), are lower 
than survival statistics in the literature. For example, the quarterly 
survival statistics in Spletzer, “The Contribution of Establishment 
Births and Deaths to Employment Growth,” January 2000, are 90.5 
percent, 84.9 percent, and 80.1 percent. 


'0 See Timothy Dunne, Mark J. Roberts, and Larry Samuelson, 
“Plant Turnover and Gross Employment Flows in the U.S. 
Manufacturing Sector,” Journal of Labor Economics, vol. 7, no. 1, 
1989, pp 48-71; and Steven J. Davis, John C. Haltiwanger, and Scott 
Schuh, Job Creation and Destruction (Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1996). 


'! See Patricia M. Anderson and Bruce D. Meyer, “The Extent and 
Consequences of Job Turnover,” Brookings Papers on Economic 
Activity, 1994, pp. 177-236; Christopher L. Foote, “Trend 
Employment Growth and the Bunching of Job Creation and 
Destruction,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 113, No. 3, August 
1998, pp. 809-34; and Spletzer, “The Contribution of Establishment 
Births and Deaths to Employment Growth,” January 2000. 


2 Another possible explanation for the difference between the 
statistics in this article and those of Davis and others, Job Creation 
and Destruction, 1996, is different time periods. It is possible that 
the late 1990s and early 2000s have higher gross job flow rates than 
the 1970s and 1980s. However, figure 8 of R. Jason Faberman, “Gross 
Job Flows over the Past Two Business Cycles: Not all ‘Recoveries’ are 
Created Equal,” BLS Working Paper no. 372, June 2004, shows that 
the gross job gains and gross job loss rates for the manufacturing 
sector are arguably lower in the 1990s than in previous decades. 
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Early Results from JOLTS 


The Job Openings and Labor Turnover 
Survey: what initial data show 


Early results from these new data series show 

trends that are in line with other surveys, 

both private industry and government, 

and allow for a more complete picture of the labor market 


ata on job openings and labor turnover 
1: useful in understanding the U.S. 

labor market, the business cycle, and 
the economy in general. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) began publishing such estimates 
in July 2002. These data include a measure of 
unmet labor demand, which complements the 
broadest measure of excess labor supply, the 
unemployment rate, and yields a more com- 
plete picture of the labor market. Hires and 
separations, measures of labor turnover, track 
labor market movements over the course of the 
business cycle and allow individual businesses 
to compare their own turnover rates with the 
national rates. 

This article provides an overview of the es- 
timates from the Job Openings and Labor Turn- 
over Survey (JoTs).' It briefly describes the 
JOLTS program, highlights what job openings 
and labor turnover data reveal about the labor 
market and the economy, and compares and 
contrasts the JOLTs series with other comparable 
data series to understand and, in part, validate 
movements in the Jotrs data. Ongoing and fu- 
ture uses for these valuable new data series are 
also discussed. 


The JOLTs program 


BLS has collected both job openings and turn- 
over information in several different surveys 
during the past 5O years. However, these sur- 
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veys were short-lived due to budget cuts, and 
the scope was limited to certain industries or 
States. The current JoLrs program began in 
1999 as a comprehensive survey of job open- 
ings, hires, and separations at a time when new 
data were needed to allow further analysis into 
the U.S. labor market and movements in the 
economy. ” 

JOLTs collects monthly job openings, hires, 
and separations data from a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of 16,000 private and public 
business establishments. Job openings are 
collected as of the last business day of the 
month, serving as a snapshot of unmet labor 
demand for the month. Hires and separations 
are collected for the entire month and measure 
the flow of labor during the month. Total 
separations are the sum of three components: 
quits (or voluntary separations); layoffs and 
discharges (involuntary separations); and other 
separations resulting from retirements, deaths, 
and disability. 

The job openings rate is designed to comple- 
ment the unemployment rate. There are three 
conditions for an opening to be reported in 
JOLTS, just as there are three conditions for a 
person to be considered unemployed. To be 
considered a job opening, a job must be cur- 
rently available, work for the job could start 
within 30 days, and an employer must be ac- 
tively recruiting to find someone to fill the job. 
To be considered unemployed, a person must 


be available for work, could start work immediately, and must 
be actively searching for work. 

JOLTS estimates were first released in July 2002, and 
- monthly estimates are available beginning with December 
2000. In addition to the national totals, seasonally unadjusted 
estimates are published for the private and public sectors, for 
16 private industry divisions, and for 2 public industry divi- 
sions based on the North American Industry Classification 
System (NaIcs). Estimates for four geographic regions also 
are available. Seasonally adjusted estimates are available 
for job openings, hires, total separations, and quits at the to- 
tal nonfarm level as well as for the regions and selected in- 
dustry sectors.’ Neither layoffs and discharges nor other 
separations showed a strong seasonal component, but these 
data series, as well as the remaining unadjusted industry se- 
ries, will be re-evaluated periodically to determine if and 
when seasonal adjustment is possible. 

The sours data series were first published as developmen- 
tal because the estimates from the new program were subject 
to intense scrutiny and review, and BLs needed time to con- 
duct a thorough methodological review before announcing 
the series as official BLs labor market statistics. In addition, 
the entire sample of establishments was not enrolled in the 
survey until January 2002, and collection methods were re- 
fined in March 2002 to help respondents more accurately 
report separations data. 

In April 2004, the developmental status was lifted, and 
seasonally adjusted data series were first released along with 
monthly press releases, which provided some analysis of the 
estimates. Also, the production process was altered to allow 
preliminary, or first closing, estimates to be released; previ- 
ously, final, or second closing, estimates had been released. 
Even throughout the period when the series were classified 
as developmental, the individual series showed movements 
that were in line with other economic indicators and with the 
cyclical movement of the economy. Although Bis advises 
caution when using estimates prior to March 2002, those es- 
timates are useful in evaluating the state of both the labor 
market and economy in general during the recessionary pe- 
riod and the beginning of the recovery. 


Labor demand and the Beveridge curve 


Statistics on job openings are a necessary complement to the 
BLS unemployment data for a complete picture of the labor 
market; job openings data represent unmet labor demand and 
unemployment data represent excess labor supply. The par- 
allel concept of these two data sources allows direct com- 
parisons. In theory, job openings should move in the oppo- 
site direction of unemployment over the course of the busi- 
ness cycle. In good economic times, the labor market tends 
to be tight, with employers searching for employees, but most 


people who want a job already are employed. Unemploy- 
ment tends to be low and openings tend to be high. How- 
ever, when economic conditions worsen, employers are hesi- 
tant to post openings for “new” jobs, and the few openings 
for existing jobs tend to be filled quickly. Unemployment is 
usually higher due to reduced hiring and increased layoffs in 
response to weak demand. 

The Beveridge curve is the depiction of the relationship 
between job openings and unemployment over time, shown 
as an inverse relationship between the two rates, with move- 
ments along the curve distinguished from shifts of the curve 
itself. (See illustrations below.) 


Movement along the Beveridge curve 
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Movements along the curve are generally related to 
changes in the business cycle and the cyclical fluctuations of 
the demand for labor. Shifts of the curve are due to changes 
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in the efficiency with which workers match with open jobs. 
These movements are based on changes in structural and fric- 
tional unemployment as the labor force changes and as indus- 
try and geographic trends influence the distribution of jobs. 
As matching efficiency changes, the curve moves closer to or 
further away from the origin. Even though the two movements 
are not independent, it is possible to distinguish them when 
graphing the Beveridge curve over long periods of time.* 
Although the Jotts job openings series is rather short, a 
preliminary look at the Beveridge curve shows the expected 
inverse relationship between the job openings and unemploy- 
ment rates. (See chart 1.) The correlation between the two 
series, at —0.80, is negative and significant, as expected. The 
chart shows that early 2001 was a period of low unemploy- 
ment and high job openings. As the economy moved into 
recession, unemployment increased and job openings de- 
creased. In the post-recessionary period, unemployment 
dropped slightly while job openings increased slightly. It 
appears as though there have been only movements along the 
curve (indicating changes in labor demand), rather than sig- 
nificant shifts in the curve (indicating changes in the effi- 
ciency with which open jobs match with workers), but a 
longer time series will be able to better distinguish the move- 
ments and yield more insight into the labor market changes 
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The Beveridge Curve, seasonally adjusted 


Unemployment rate 


during this period. 

The short time series also does not allow much analysis of 
the job openings rate prior to the start of the 2001 recession. 
Research has predicted job openings lead at business cycle 
peaks and lag at troughs. When sensing an economic down- 
turn, employers generally first reduce job openings and hires 
before separating current employees, and as conditions im- 
prove, it is less costly to recall workers from layoffs than to 
begin recruiting and training new employees. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research (NBER) dated the most recent 
recession as having started in March 2001, and with the job 
openings series beginning in December 2000, it is impos- 
sible to determine the number of months that the job open- 
ings rate dropped before the official start of the recession. 
However, NBER declared the recession over in November 
2001, and it appears that job openings did not rebound 
strongly in 2002 or 2003, indicating lagging at the business 
cycle trough. Chart 1 shows that the Beveridge curve may 
be looping back along itself in 2004, showing that job open- 
ings have begun to increase as unemployment has decreased. 


Job openings and unemployment levels 


When examining the unemployment and job openings esti- 
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mates, it is easy to see that the two series are at different 
levels, and another way to analyze the data series is to com- 
pare the two levels over time. Long before the United States 
’ had a representative survey such as JoLtTs to collect job open- 
ings data, Katharine Abraham suggested that the number of 
persons unemployed is much larger than the number of job 
openings. ° Her research showed the number of unemployed 
persons was indeed greater than the number of job openings 
at any given time, but the ratio did shift over time. In the 
mid-1960s, the ratio of unemployed persons to one job open- 
ing was approximately 2.5, which shifted to 4.0 in the early 
1970s and then increased to 5.0 in the late 1970s. These 
ratios can be used in determining the “tightness” of the labor 
market. The ratio using the JoLts job openings data ranges 
from below 2.0 unemployed persons for every job opening 
throughout the first half of 2001, when the labor market was 
perceived as being relatively tight, to 3.3 in August 2003, 
when the labor market was seen as lagging the general eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Because of these types of direct comparisons, there al- 
ready has been talk of a “jobs deficit,” or the difference be- 
tween the number of unemployed persons and the number of 
job openings.® It is important to remember that even with 
carefully constructed parallel definitions, the reference peri- 
ods are both snapshots, but different: the week of the 12th 
for unemployment, compared with the last business day of 
the month for job openings. Job openings that first become 
open and are filled at any time before the end of the month 
are not included in the job openings estimates. In addition, 
the sjoits definition of a job opening requires that a job be 
unfilled to be counted. Experience suggests that some com- 
panies post openings and fill jobs while the departing em- 
ployee is still working, in order to train the new employee, 
and these openings would not be included in the Jos esti- 
mate. Another requirement for a job opening to be counted 
is that work could begin within 30 days. For industries such 
as education that tend to fill jobs well in advance of when 
work will actually begin (posting jobs and hiring in the spring 
for work to begin when school opens in the fall), these open- 
ings will not be reflected in the JoLts estimate. Furthermore, 
the survey that measures unemployment, the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (cps), has a different scope than the Joxts pro- 
gram. The cps is a household survey that includes agricul- 
tural workers, unpaid family workers, domestic workers in 
private households, and the self-employed, all of whom are 
not covered by establishment surveys such as JoLts. It is 
therefore better to compare the ratio of unemployed to job 
openings over time rather than focusing on how the levels 
compare at any one point in time. 

In addition, Abraham was careful to note that it is not nec- 
essarily optimal for there to be a one-for-one relationship 
between unemployment and job openings.’ There are social 


costs involved with unemployment (for instance, a 10-per- 
cent unemployment rate would not be considered optimal, 
even with a 10-percent job openings rate), and even if there 
were a one-for-one relationship at a point in time, the people 
looking for work may not meet the qualifications needed to 
fill the job openings, or the job openings may not be in the 
same location as the people looking for work. These fric- 
tions in the labor market (the source of frictional unemploy- 
ment) keep job openings from being filled instantaneously. 


Job openings and the Help-Wanted Index 


From the beginning, the JoLts program has tracked each data 
series against other available series to help analyze the valid- 
ity of both long-term trends and month-to-month movements. 
The only other existing national measure of excess labor de- 
mand is the Conference Board’s Help-Wanted Advertising 
Index (Help-Wanted Index). With some manipulation, the 
Help-Wanted Index has been used in Beveridge curve analy- 
sis in the past. As a measure of the volume of help-wanted 
advertising in major newspapers from across the country, this 
index has been a good indicator when compared with unem- 
ployment. The job openings rate and the Help-Wanted In- 
dex, have trends that are roughly similar. (See chart 2.) How- 
ever, the decrease from December 2000 to November 2001 
was much sharper for the Help-Wanted Index, which experi- 
enced a drop of 42 percent, compared with a drop of 30 per- 
cent in the job openings rate. The differences in scope and 
definition between the Help- Wanted Index and the job open- 
ings rate may account for some of this difference. A change 
in the way employers advertise open positions also may help 
to explain; for example, if a large number of employers 
stopped posting advertisements in the newspaper in favor of 
advertising on one of the many Internet sites, the decline in 
the Help-Wanted Index would not represent an economic 
movement. In addition, JoLTs estimates from December 2000 
through 2001 had larger measures of error than the 2002 and 
later estimates. 

Employers who place help-wanted advertisements in 
newspapers may not be representative of the national 
economy, as ads tend to vary by skill level, education level, 
and job type. Also, the growth of the Internet’s popularity 
for job postings may have affected the number of newspaper 
advertisements in the long run. The Conference Board has 
investigated ways to take account of advertising on the 
Internet, but has not made any adjustments to the Help- 
Wanted Index. 

The various job search sites on the Internet are new op- 
tions for employers seeking workers, but no single site is 
comprehensive enough to be used as an indicator of labor 
demand. Issues of coverage, scope, the existence of multiple 
positions per ad, and fees for postings are obstacles in using 
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Unemployment and 
job openings rates 


The Help-Wanted Index, unemployment rate, and job openings rate, seasonally adjusted 
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these sites as indicators. 

The Help-Wanted Index is not adjusted to account for 
multiple positions per ad, and there are no limitations on the 
types of ads placed in newspapers, some of which may be 
placed to gather resumes for future hiring. Neither JoLts nor 
the Help-Wanted Index differentiates between full- or part- 
time openings, and neither includes occupational informa- 
tion or a measure of “good” jobs versus “bad” jobs or for 
low-wage versus high-wage positions. As the Jo-ts program 
expands, questions related to these issues may be added to 
the survey. 


Labor turnover and the business cycle 


Thus far, the job openings data series has confirmed much of 
what previous research has suggested. However, some ob- 
servers have been surprised by what the Jotrs hires and sepa- 
rations data series show, especially the amount of churning 
in the labor market each month. Net employment changes 
tend to be small from month to month, but there are millions 
of hires and millions of separations occurring each month at 
U.S. businesses. During the past decade, the annual employ- 
ment change has averaged approximately plus or minus 2.2 
million, but nearly 50 million hires and 50 million separa- 
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tions occur during any 12-month period in the past 3 years. 
These numbers dwarf the annual net employment change and 
help show the dynamism of the labor market. Information 
about labor market flows can therefore shed more light on 
how the economy works. 

Hires and separations estimates can be used along with 
other economic indicators in examining movements in the 
business cycle. Hires are procyclical, increasing when the 
economy strengthens and decreasing when the economy 
weakens. In examining employment and the hires rate, there 
is a significant correlation between the two series. This indi- 
cates that employers tend to control their employment level 
by altering their hiring patterns, as there are significant costs 
associated with separations.” When economic times are good, 
employers hire to replace employees who have separated and 
may hire for newly created jobs. During recessions, employ- 
ers may hold back on hiring to replace separated workers 
until business conditions improve, rather than increase sepa- 
rations overall. There is a close trend movement between 
the unadjusted series of employment and the hires rate and 
the related movement of the quits rate, the largest part of 
total separations. (See chart 3.) In fact, the correlations be- 
tween hires and employment and quits and employment are 
positive and significant.!® As quits tend to behave 
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procyclically, increasing when the economy is strong (and 
thus as employment increases), the correlation with employ- 
ment is positive. 

The movement of the separations rate is dominated by 
quits. In fact, quits have ranged from 51.3 percent of total 
separations in June 2003 to more than 60 percent in early 
2001 and have averaged 54.7 percent over the course of the 
published data series. This is an important fact in examining 
how separations data move with the business cycle. Intu- 
itively, separations would seem to be countercyclical; as eco- 
nomic conditions deteriorate, employers lay off workers. 
However, because of the dominance of quits among the three 
components of total separations, separations have behaved 
procyclically. Total separations have decreased during the 
current recessionary period, largely because of the decrease 
in quits over that period and despite the uptick in layoffs and 
discharges. (See chart 4.) 

Layoffs and discharges did increase during the recession, 
especially from June to October 2001, but perhaps not as 
much as media reports would indicate. Often, companies 
report a target number of “layoffs,” but some companies may 
actually decrease their workforce through attrition and by 
decreased hiring during worsening economic conditions. 
Other companies may lay off workers in their factories over- 
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seas before cutting jobs at U.S. plants. In other cases, planned 
layoffs never materialize. 

The other separations rate, which includes retirements,. 
deaths, separations due to disability, and transfers to other 
locations of an establishment, has remained relatively stable 
over the course of the published series, fluctuating between 
0.2 percent and 0.3 percent. A large proportion of other sepa- 
rations is thought to be retirements, and thus the demographic 
shift in the composition of the labor force may affect the other 
separations rate in coming years. As the baby-boom genera- 
tion moves into retirement years, the result may be an in- 
crease in the other separations rate over time. 


Turnover estimates and other economic indicators 


As stated earlier, quits tend to decrease during recessions 
because workers’ outlook toward finding another job wors- 
ens with deteriorating economic conditions. '' As economic 
conditions worsened throughout 2001 and 2002, consumer 
confidence plunged, and fewer people quit their jobs than at 
the same time the prior year. (See chart 5.) The seasonally 
adjusted quits series shows a decrease throughout the pub- 
lished series, and the consumer confidence index exhibits the 
same downward trend as the quits rate over the course of the 
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series. The consumer confidence series shows something of 
a rebound in late 2003 and early 2004, perhaps signaling that 
quits may be expected to increase even further in late 2004. 
’ The correlation of quits and consumer confidence is 0.80, 
which is positive and significant. 

One of the only other data series providing a national turn- 
over rate has been the Bureau of National Affairs (BNA) quar- 
terly Job Absence and Turnover report.” This long-running 
series provides results from approximately 300 U.S. member 
companies surveyed. The sotts total separations data trend 
with the BNA turnover series, but at a higher level partly be- 
cause BNA does not include layoffs, job eliminations, or de- 
partures of temporary staff, whereas sotts includes all types 
of separation during the reference month. (See chart 6.) 

Although the BNa report provides a long time series for 
turnover estimates, the JoLTs program provides a timely and 
nationally representative indicator of turnover for both hires 
and separations. In addition, with a much larger sample size 
and a more inclusive definition of turnover, the JoLTs statis- 
tics are more reliable and useful. With the larger sample size, 
JoLts is able to publish more industry detail. However, the 
BNA report publishes turnover rates by establishment size 
class, which Jotts may pursue in the future because turnover 
rates appear to vary by establishment size. 

In mid-2003, BLs once again added to the national statisti- 


cal framework with data series showing what underlies net 
employment changes, the Business Employment Dynamics 
(BED).'* Quarterly statistics on gross job gains and gross job 
losses also prove an interesting comparison to hires and sepa- 
rations flows. (See chart 7.) These series track net employ- 
ment changes at the establishment level. A preliminary analy- 
sis has shown Jo.ts total private hires and separations, 
summed for each quarter, have outpaced the gross job gains 
and gross job losses, which is as expected. The gross job 
gains and gross job losses are computed by comparing the 
employment level of the third month of each quarter. JoLTs 
measures each individual hire and separation that occurs dur- 
ing every month, and thus the data series are, by definition, 
higher than the gross job gains and losses series. For ex- 
ample, if an establishment’s employment level was 10 in the 
third month of the first quarter and 10 in the third month of 
the second quarter, there would be no employment change 
and thus no effect on the gross job gains or losses. However, 
there may have been three hires and three separations in be- 
tween those two points, which sorts data would reflect. 
Along with soxts, the Business Employment Dynamics sta- 
tistics on gross job gains and gross job losses are additional 
tools to use in labor market analysis. The sours data series 
will continue to be tracked against all of these data series 
over time. As with job openings, the Jotts series of hires and 
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separations are more comprehensive and statistically reliable 
measures than other series currently available. However, 
because the data are collected from businesses, it is not pos- 
sible to track employment flows of individuals. For example, 
if a person quits, there is no way of telling if they quit to 
move into another job, become unemployed, or leave the la- 
bor force. Surveys that track labor force flows over time, 
such as the Bis National Longitudinal Survey or the gross 
flows statistics from the BLs Current Population Survey, are 
more appropriate for those types of analysis. Combining 
these indicators with JoxTs statistics allows a more complete 
picture of the labor market for study and analysis. 


Future uses of JOLTs estimates 


Although the JoLts program was designed to provide national 
economic indicators, there are several things the estimates 
do not provide. There is a demand for job openings by occu- 
pation and establishment size class, duration of vacancies, 
and openings at the State and metropolitan area level. Some 
industry or occupational associations have estimates of job 
openings, and several States are conducting a job vacancy 
survey, but there is no single comprehensive and statistically 
reliable source for this type of information. The sours pro- 
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gram is currently investigating the feasibility of developing 
estimates by establishment size class and estimates for the 
total metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas. 

Another future use for JoLTs estimates concerns analysis 
of wages. Using data serving as a proxy for job openings, 
researchers have found that job openings may be a better 
indicator of wage inflation than is unemployment.'* This 
certainly should be an area for research once the Jouts job 
openings series develops further. Econometric analysis in- 
volving wages (with data from the Bs Current Employment 
Statistics program), unemployment, and job openings, in- 
cluding other factors, will be required to investigate the 
strength and validity of the relationships. 

The job matching function has been of interest to research- 
ers for several years, and wages also play a role in this analy- 
sis. The matching function relates the flow of new matches 
(hires) to the number of jobseekers (unemployed persons) 
and job openings. The results of job matching are easily 
observable from month-to-month changes in the job open- 
ings and unemployment data, but how jobseekers and em- 
ployers with open jobs actually find each other is quite com- 
plicated. Factors such as wages, as well as external factors 
such as demographics, educational structure, and geographic 
concentration of industries all influence how open jobs:and — 


jobseekers are matched.'* As proxies of job openings had 
been used in previous studies, analysis using the souts job 
openings data will help further this area of research. 

It is apparent that there is a long list of research topics that 
job openings and turnover data can be used to investigate. 
Alone or in combination with other national economic indi- 


Notes 


cators, the new Jotts data series already have yielded valu- 
able information about the U.S. labor market and economy 
in general. The estimates have shown similar trends as other 
national economic series, and they will continue to be tracked 
over time as a validation exercise and as a research and analy- 
sis tool. [| 


' Job openings and labor turnover data, along with a brief analysis, are 
released monthly in a press release, on the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
jit/. Selected data also appear in the Current Labor Statistics department 
of this publication each month. 


? For additional information about the development of the program, 
see Kelly Clark and Rosemary Hyson, “New tools for labor market analy- 
sis: the Job Openings and Labor Turnover Survey,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 2001, pp. 32-37. 


> Natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and 
other services did not show strong seasonal patterns when seasonal ad- 
justment diagnostics were first evaluated. 


4 See Katharine G. Abraham, “Help-Wanted Advertising, Job Vacan- 
cies, and Unemployment,” Brookings Papers on Economic Activity, no. 
1, June 1987, pp. 207—48; and Hoyt Bleakley and Jeffrey C. Fuhrer, “Shifts 
in the Beveridge Curve, Job Matching, and Labor Market Dynamics,” 
New England Economic Review, September/October 1997, pp. 3-19. 


> See Katharine G. Abraham, “Structural/Frictional vs. Deficient De- 
mand Unemployment: Some New Evidence,” American Economic Review, 
1983, vol. 73(4), pp. 708-24. 

6 See Economic Snapshots, The Economic Policy Institute, Oct. 2, 2002. 

7 See Abraham, “Structural/Frictional,” p. 708-24. 


8 For additional information about the Help-Wanted Advertising In- 
dex, see The Conference Board’s website at www.conference-board.org 


9 See Daniel S. Hamermesh, Wolter H.J. Hassink, and Jan C. van Ours, 
“Job Turnover and Labor Turnover: A Taxonomy of Employment Dynam- 


ics,” Annales D’Economie et de Statistique, no. 41/42, 1996, pp. 21-40, 
for their work concerning Dutch establishments; and John M. Abowd, 
Patrick Corbel, and Francis Kramarz, “The Entry and Exit of Workers and 
the Growth of Employment: An Analysis of French Establishments,” The 
Review of Economics and Statistics, 81(2), May 1999, pp. 170-87, for 
their work concerning French establishments. 


'© The correlation coefficient for hires and employment is 0.51 and for 
quits and employment is 0.44; both are significant at the 95 percent con- 
fidence level. 


" See Hoyt Bleakley, Ann E. Ferris, and Jeffrey C. Fuhrer, “New Data 
on Worker Flows During Business Cycles,” New England Economic Re- 
view, July/August 1999, pp. 49-76 and Patricia M. Anderson and Bruce 
D. Meyer, “The Extent and Consequences of Job Turnover,” Brookings 
Papers: Microeconomics, 1994, pp. 177-248. 

” For additional information about the Job Absence and Turnover 
Report, please see the Bureau of National Affairs’ website at www.bna.com 


3 For additional information about the business employment dynamics, 
see James R. Spletzer, R. Jason Faberman, Akbar Sadeghi, David M. Talan, 
and Richard L. Clayton, “Business employment dynamics: new data on gross 
job gains and losses,” Monthly Labor Review, April 2004, pp. 29-42. 


'4 See Katharine G Abraham and James L. Medoff, “Unemployment, 
Unsatisfied Demand for Labor, and Compensation Growth in the United 
States, 1956-1980,” National Bureau of Economic Research Working Paper 
Series, no. 781, October 1981. 


'S See Barbara Petrongolo and Christopher A. Pissarides, “Looking 
into the Black Box: A Survey of the Matching Function,” Journal of Eco- 
nomic Literature, June 2001, pp. 390-431. 
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Employment and wages for the 
U.S. ocean and coasial economy 


Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages data 
provide new industrial and geographic views 
of the U.S. coastal and ocean economy 


over the 1990-2001 period 


Ithough national trends inemployment 
A™ shown a marked shift away from 

manufacturing and natural resource 
extraction over the past 40 years, interest in the 
economic use of major natural resources 
remains a matter of substantial concern. This 
has long been the case with agriculture, where 
the farm/nonfarm distinction is a staple of 
employment statistics. It is increasingly true 
of other resources, including those of the 
oceans and Great Lakes. A substantial debate 
about how to manage those resources is about 
to be engaged, driven in large part by two 
recent major reports, one from a private 
foundation and the other from a commission 
chartered by Congress. ! 

The analysis of major natural-resource-ori- 
ented economic sectors is relatively straight-for- 
ward in most cases. Agriculture is well docu- 
mented; it and minerals both have their own 
divisions within the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication (sic) system and the North American 
Industry Classification System (NaAIcs). Forest 
products are well defined in sic 24, 25, and 26, 
and in several NAICS codes. Moreover, each of 
these resource industries is usually clearly de- 
fined geographically, with well-recognized ag- 
ricultural, forest products, and mining regions. 
The analysis of the ocean economy, however, 
has none of these advantages. 

The ocean economy consists of activities 
measured in a number of industries, though 
none, with the exception of ship and boat 
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building, is a measured major industry or sec- 
tor level. In the sic codes, all are at the three- 
or four-digit level, and in the Naics codes, most 
are at the six-digit level. The span of indus- 
tries includes primary production, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, retail, and services. More- 
over, while the ocean economy is concentrated 
in the 30 coastal States (including the Great 
Lakes states), it is found throughout the United 
States. Seafood stores are found in Nebraska, 
and North Sails builds the sails for the America’s 
Cup class boats at a sail loft in Nevada. Even 
within the coastal States, the ocean economy 
can be found in the largest cities and smallest 
towns, making it geographically specific, but 
across a wide range of regional economies. 
This article summarizes the results of a pre- 
liminary analysis of the coastal and ocean 
economy of the United States over the 1990— 
2001 period. The analysis was conducted as 
part of the National Ocean Economics Project 
(NoEP), which is funded by the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) to 
develop nationally consistent estimates of both 
the market-based and nonmarket-based eco- 
nomic values associated with the coasts and 
oceans. Employment and wage estimates are 
shown for the United States and the coastal 
States using the Quarterly Census of Employ- 
ment and Wages (QcEw) employment series 
compiled from the Bs Longitudinal Database. 
A comparison of the ocean economy measured 
by sic and naics classifications is provided. | 


Conclusions and suggestions for further research are pre- 
sented regarding the use of Qcrw data for the measurement 
of sectors involving complex multi-industry and geographic 
attributes. 


Defining the ocean and coastal economy 


In this article, the term “oceans” includes the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico, the Great Lakes, and all 
States bordering these bodies of water. Federal ocean and 
coastal policies and programs are defined to include the Great 
Lakes region, so the creation of ocean-related economic data 
requires that the Great Lakes be included. 

There have been several earlier attempts to define an 
ocean economy, primarily by developing estimates for an 
ocean-related portion of the gross domestic product (Gpp).? 
The earliest of these efforts occurred in the 1970s, when the 
U.S. Department of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis identified the key dimensions for defining the ocean 
economy: industry and geography. Existing data must be 
organized using these two criteria while staying within the 
rules of confidentiality. 

A major issue with the level of industrial aggregation in 
published statistics is that confidentiality protections limit 
the availability of data for many of the three- and four-digit 
industries required for analysis of the ocean economy. In 
order to deal with these issues, establishment-level data must 
be grouped into new industrial and sectoral definitions, which 
can also be more descriptive of the ocean. (See exhibit 1.) 

Data for the ocean economy need to be referenced to both 
sic and NaAIcs. (See exhibit 2.) Employment and wage data 
for the ocean economy are measured on a sic basis for 1990 
and 2000. For 2001, data are measured on both a sic and 
NAICS basis for comparison purposes. 

Regardless of their location, some industries, such as ship 
building and seafood processing, are clearly connected to the 
oceans; others, including all of those in the tourism and rec- 
reation sector, are ocean related only if they are located near 
the shores of the oceans or Great Lakes. Fixing the geo- 
graphic location of establishments in these industries is thus 
particularly important. Previous studies have relied prima- 
rily on location in shore-bordering counties to define an es- 
tablishment as ocean related, but counties present some ob- 
vious difficulties from the perspective of defining an ocean 
economy. Counties come in very different sizes, from the 
relatively compact counties of States like Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi to the sprawling areas of Los Angeles County or the 
boroughs of Alaska. Many county boundaries were fixed 
two or more centuries ago for administrative and political 
purposes, which may bear little relationship to modern con- 
cepts of ecosystem-based regions. 

Thus, the problem is to find a level of geography that is 


considerably closer to the shoreline than county boundaries, 
but is also available on establishment records for identifica- 
tion purposes. Ideally, this could be done by choosing an 
appropriate distance boundary (for example, 5 kilometers) 
from the shoreline, and then selecting all establishments with 
street addresses within that distance. The selection of appro- 
priate addresses is a straightforward task using modern Geo- 
graphic Information Systems (cis) software; however, estab- 
lishment data in the QcEw series are not yet coded properly to 
permit this type of analysis. 

An alternative is to use the zip code of the establishment 
as the defining geography. Again using Gis analysis, zip codes 
can also be identified by their intersection with appropriate 
shoreline locations, and they appear on almost all establish- 
ment records.* Additionally, they meet the requirement of 
being considerably more compact than counties, particularly 
in large urban settings. Zip codes are increasingly used in 
the presentation of a variety of socio-economic data. For 
example, the Census Bureau publishes both population and 
housing data and employment data in zip code geographies. 
With the use of zip codes, the ocean economy can be defined 
by reference to industries whose production processes and 
products directly involve the use of ocean resources, or to 
industries that indirectly use ocean inputs by virtue of their 
physical location in a shore-adjacent zip code. 

There are disadvantages to using zip codes. They are fixed 
by the U.S. Postal Service (usps) for their administrative con- 
venience, and thus can have some rather odd shapes depend- 
ing on the particular needs of the usps. Unlike county bound- 
aries, which are highly stable over time, zip code boundaries 
change from time to time, with new zip codes added as popu- 
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lation and economic growth occurs. Table 1. Private ocean economy (sic basis), 1990 and 2000 


This implies the need for continual 
monitoring of the zip code adminis- 
tration process to assure use of appro- 
priately dated codes. 


Employment and wages 


In total in 1990, the ocean sector em- 
ployed 1.9 million people in wage and 
salary employment and grew to 2.3 
million in 2000. Two sectors are ex- 
cluded from the analysis at this time 
— government and scientific research 
— because of data limitations.4 (See 
tabic 1.) This growth in employment 
of 355,000 over the period, or 18.5 
percent, was significant, and actually 
slightly exceeded the national growth 
rate of 18.2 percent for wage and sal- 
ary jobs. Total wages and salaries mea- 
sured in current dollars grew by 46.3 
percent, substantially lagging behind 
the national growth of 76.2 percent. 
The average wages in the ocean 
sector rose from $19,784 to $24,442 
per year in nominal dollars. (See table 
2.) This growth rate of 23.5 percent 
also lagged significantly behind the 
U.S. nominal growth rate in average 
wages of 48.6 percent. While three of 
the five ocean economy sectors pay 
average wages above the national av- 
erage wage, the overall average wage 


in the ocean economy lagged the U.S. average wage by more 
than $3,500 in 1990 and by more than $10,000 in 2000. 
One major trend explains the observed changes in the 
ocean economy and its relationship to the U.S. economy: 
the dominance in both size and growth of the tourism and 


Wages 

Ocean economy sector Establishments | Employment (millions of 

current dollars) 
1990 
GVO teal Se asso ef Pe Si eec eset ccceeeesssss 91,203 1,924,014 $38,064 
Construction cesses | 2,144 30,198 937 
ENVINGINGSOUNCOS ters eecrtencccceet rastacssee: 5,098 71,819 1,540 
Minerals. 8852 oss fies tres deen cevestcs oe 1,829 45,099 1,860 
Ship and boat building ........... ce 3,192 230,097 6,564 
Tourism and recreation ..................... 71,958 1,182,809 13,447 
IANS POrtation weeeeeserce ccc. caccecee-seeee 6,982 363,992 13,716 
2000 
MO tals. Steere OP Be ccc ecerematear ee 116,736 2,279,006 $55,704 
COnSthuCtionincsseceascesteorcneeerereae eres 2,064 31,835 1,364 
PIVING TOSOUT COS heeswreret=-c.ce-nensenceter ee 4,580 62,184 1,838 
Min@talsineree, eats epee =. s-tgec nes 1,984 40,097 2,432 
Ship and boat building .............e 3,684 176,098 6,952 
Tourism and recreation ..................... 95,850 1,672,156 27,292 
AFANSPOMTALOM (es. capeseares vacacessveaseres tense 8,572 296,634 15,826 
; Nominal wages 
Establishments | Employment (millions) 
Change 1990-2000 
Ota cs ee ee a s.r 25,533 354,993 $17,640 
CONSTRUCTION. c2-eee eso cheers ecce ae ees -80 1,638 427 
LEWViIMGMCSOUNCCS teeter ce oer eerie —518 —9,636 298 
Mineral Sars. Mess -ccteceeacscceetesteree neces 155 —5,002 572 
Ship and boat building .................- 492 —53,999 388 
Tourism and recreation ..................... 23,892 489,346 13,845 
IMANSPONStON oes -ce. crescent seeneeer ores 1,590 —67,357 2,110 
Percent change 1990-2000 

NOVA tes, Peseree cis cst casei seace eee eee 28.00 18.50 46.30 
GONSMNUCtION Meee ces -atee eo le ee eee -3.70 5.40 45.60 
Living resources ... -10.20 -13.40 19.30 
MIN CV alS ee, seen ce cen cece anep snus cceys eee ereeee 8.50 =11-10 30.80 
Ship and boat building ...................-- 15.40 —23.50 5.90 
Tourism and recreation ..........:ccee 33.20 41.40 103.00 
TIAN SPO Mat M eee se. oct. ce ese cnteeeeee oe 22.80 -18.50 15.40 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of Economic Analysis, and National Ocean Economics 


Project. 


recreation sector. The tourism and recreation sector was 


the only ocean economy sector to show any significant 
employment growth over the 1990-2000 period. Aside 
from a small increase in jobs in the marine construction 
industry, which is heavily influenced by cyclical factors 
and the choice of endpoints, the ocean economy lost 
136,000 jobs in the nontourism and recreation sectors. 
There are a number of reasons for these job losses, but 


three predominate: 


e Post-cold-war shifts away from the military, which 
greatly affected ship building and search and naviga- 


tion equipment manufacturing. 


e Productivity increases in the marine transportation and 
oil and gas exploration and production industries, in 
which capital investments resulted in a significantly 
reduced demand for labor. 

e Declines in U.S. fisheries from overfishing pressures.° 


These large job losses were more than offset, however, by 
an increase of 438,000 jobs in tourism and recreation, an in- 
crease of more than 40 percent during the decade. The lead- 
ing States in employment growth in tourism and recreation 
were along the Gulf of Mexico, including Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama, with more than 150 percent growth in 
each State.° It should be noted that this estimate of the growth 


of ocean tourism and recreation employment is an underesti- 
mate of actual growth because it excludes self-employment. 


However, ocean tourism and recreation employment 
growth does not pay the same level of wages as the other 


sectors. Average annual wages are less than half of the U.S. 
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| Table 2, Average annual wages, 1990 and 2000 
T 
Ocean econom te aie 
Levees 1990 2000 change, 
1990-2000 
A821 | aaeet Peano erence $19,784 $24,442 23.5 
GONSHUGHON See i oeaxecee-eounss 31,029 42,846 38.1 
Living resources ..............++ 21,443 29,557 37.8 
MIRE TANS eokcecke cco rnceseeaeens 41,243 60,653 47.1 
Ship and boat building ...... 28,527 39,478 38.4 
Tourism and recreation ..... 11,369 16,321 43.6 
FANSPONLATION x h..<00<5-.02-cse- 37,682 53,352 41.6 
Average U.S. wages .........- 23,322 34,647 48.6 


SE SSI 


average wage, and are only two-thirds of the average ocean 
economy annual wage. The dominance of tourism and rec- 
reation employment in the ocean economy employment pic- 
ture accounts for the lower overall wages in the ocean 
economy compared with the United States as a whole. Of 
the other ocean economy sectors, only the living resources 
sector pays below the U.S. average wage. 

The average annual wage figures shown here do not rep- 
resent an accurate measure of actual compensation because 
of the highly seasonal nature of work in the ocean tourism 
and recreation industry. All States except Florida show peak 
employment in tourism and recreation in July and August 
(Florida peaks in March), and on average in 2000, employ- 
ment was 10 percent in the summer higher than the annual 
average. In some States, such as Maine, the differential was 
as high as 35 percent. This high level of seasonal employ- 
ment naturally results in low annual average salaries. Even 
taking seasonality into account, the wages and salaries in the 
tourism and recreation sector are below average and account 
for the combination of rapid overall employment growth, but 
much slower overall wage growth. 

When measuring the ocean sectors and industries for 2001 
under the sic and naics definitions, the ocean economy is 
smaller by about 400,000 jobs under Naics. (See table 3.) 
The principal differences arise in ship and boat building and 
oil and gas exploration and production, primarily due to the 
separation of establishments between production-related and 
service-related functions. 

The ocean economy under NaIcs is somewhat smaller for 
several reasons. First, there is increased precision in the in- 
dustrial definitions of the ocean economy, as illustrated in 
two areas: hotels and general warehousing. Under Naics, 
hotels attached to casinos are now included in their own clas- 
sification. Although there is significant employment in casi- 
nos located near the shore (the largest such area is Atlantic 
City, NJ), it was decided to exclude these hotels from the 
ocean sector. Under general warehousing, warehouses in the 
near shore area are included in the transportation sector as 
these are usually tied to the movement of freight by water. 
This classification under sic also included mini-warehouses 
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and self-storage facilities that were largely unconnected with 
marine freight; under Natcs, these facilities can be excluded 
from the analysis. 

naics also classifies establishments based on the principal 
functions of the establishments rather than the firm or parent 
organization. Thus, in the manufacturing sector, for example, 
establishments involved in production are classified in manu- 
facturing, and establishments in administration are in ser- 
vices; this reduces the size of manufacturing sectors, and in- 
creases the size of service sectors. The manufacturing sec- 
tors, such as ship and boat building, are measured under the 
naics-based ocean economy, but administrative establish- 
ments in the naics professional and business services sector 
are not included in the ocean economy. 


The coastal economy 


There is a distinction to be drawn between the ocean and the 
coastal economy. The former is defined by its use of ocean 
resources as direct or indirect inputs; the latter is defined 
purely by geography as the sum of economic activity taking 
place within the coastal region. However, the term “coastal” 
is ambiguous. It certainly encompasses the shoreline itself, 
but how far inland the “coast” extends depends on the pur- 
poses for which a definition is being offered. The term 
“coast” is used variously to describe the actual land-water 
boundary, the area adjacent to the land-water boundary, the 
areas surrounding estuaries, the land to the head of tide on 
some rivers, the land “within a day’s drive” of the shore, or 
all the land within the watersheds of rivers. By the latter 
definition, almost the entire land area of the United States, 
excluding only the Great Basin, could be considered coastal. 

Defining the coast necessitates a compromise among po- 
litical, administrative, and natural boundaries. The approach 
taken defines the coast as having three tiers: 


e Near shore region — This is defined by zip codes adja- 
cent to the shores of the oceans, Great Lakes, and major 
bays. The selection of these zip codes is discussed in 
greater detail in the section below on the ocean economy. 

e Coastal zone counties — Coastal zone counties are any 
county that includes in whole or part the area under the 
jurisdiction of the Coastal Zone Management Act 
(czMA) of 1972, as defined for that purpose by each 
State participating in the program. Four States include 
the entire State in the coastal zone (Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, Florida, and Hawaii). Nine States (Washington, 
Alaska, Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland) define their 
coastal zones using county or county-equivalent bound- 
aries. Other States use various combinations of politi- 
cal (such as town boundaries) and geographic features 
(adjacency to tidal waters) to define their coastal zones 


a 


Comparison of ocean economy sectors and industries measured by sic and naics, 2000 
Establish t | 
. stablisnments illi 
Sector and industry Employment Wages (millions) 
y SiC NAICS sic NAICS SIC NAICS 
‘Totalloceanieconomy ’..... eet. eee ete ee 118,451 102,305 2,208,861 1,866,355 $59,165.5 $43,165.9 
Construction 
Total Oy tt eee Beeanazanzafungevgnsesn usscepegstsdvcernsonsdite 1,919 1,702 30,992 24,304 1,421.9 1,149.6 
Marine related COnStructiONn ..............ccccceccceeecceeeeceeseceee 1,919 1,702 | 30,992 24,304 1,421.9 1,149.6 
Living resources 
Total Pau or seme tere ow ania diate sb et eaten OS Sans Sock gdroareishwvent 4,177 4,009 60,492 53.573 1,754.5 1,455.1 
Fish hatcheries and aquaculture ae 601 658 4,756 5,044 117.4 123.1 
HASHING teens. -e.ccce Price rebte oeresy scoot eters cee i 2,304 2,290 6,175 5,779 240.8 221.2 
SEAlOOdIDKOCESSING wierertiet ee Lesher eee 1,272 1,061 49,562 42,751 1,396.2 Ay OL? 
Minerals 
SOC evens cce sna s seas ee toe enc iveveatin ee ties Me Re ote re 6,404 eels 111,839 | 24,493 10,450.0 1,612.4 
Limestone, sand, and gravel .............::cc0ce 280 276 | 4,883 4,744 218.4 212.4 
Oil and gas exploration and production 6,124 941 106,957 19,749 10,231.6 1,399.9 
Ship and boat building | 
TROLEN care eee ee. Aeneid eee Sen Se, Sa eeena e 3,759 1,942 168,146 154,504 6,987.8 6,522.3 
BOauDUNdiNg ani nepali avcs-s.cesees teen sce eeees marae cose 2,954 1,303 51,886 43,284 1,592.0 1,329.5 
Shipiouildingiand Tepaitazexcs..mectees Se ee 805 639 116,260 111,220 5,395.8 5,192.7 
Tourism and recreation 
SC OLCL reanr enter yore ae 93,189 | 87,818 1,602,614 | 1,415,635 26,831.1 22,284.0 
Atiiusement and recreation services 6,578 4,747 gia Wo Why 44,399 2,648.4 874.8 
Boat dealersh.g-t. xsi) bvcgcdoms A tere settoen itis ee 2,032 2,029 15,395 15,390 498.9 498.4 
Eating and drinking places ... 70,825 65,990 1,084,479 1,012,925 | 14,824.7 13,421.9 
Hotels and lodging places..... sa 10,599 10,520 353,472 299,624 7,853.6 6,240.7 
IMAM AS a re ereascatoe. op ont aad ze eames Sao Greece vores 1,947 1,944 13,944 13,869 386.8 385.4 
Recreational vehicles, parks, and campsites ................ 643 642 4,762 4,747 84.7 83.9 
IS OMING'QOOUS Seer nettec eae ceten te rneeee cee eee a 402 417 8,472 8,363 350.4 342.0 
Zoos and aquaria ae 163 162 7,914 8,194 183.6 262.1 
EGON CHOULS be ccesee ke ance scree erst eed erence pe adver - 1,367 - 8,124 | 0 174.8 
Transportation 
Otel lhe wee Sees nr ton oe enon py pecs codis vas so onasacdeeevaeees 9,003 | 5,617 234,778 193,847 11,720.3 10,142.6 
PCEDISCANFGIQN ance sceee cectusc astaeocteesesonesees £3 935 625 33,756 20,313 2,055.0 1,348.3 
Marine passenger transportation .................. P| 997 212 PASTAS 13,155 886.5 559.5 
Marine transportation SerVviCeS ...........::csceeeeeeeeeeees eam 3,638 3,205 95,005 91,217 4,470.4 4,235.8 
Search and navigation equipment secs 174 165 34,564 34,453 2,869.8 2,861.0 
WMA OMNOEISIING ee cee on cnc ccsvc wes cscucnun ottedeses toeeebtoscresocenenesteeeeens 3,259 1,410 45,738 34,709 1,438.6 1,137.9 
2 | 
Note: Data exclude Massachusetts, which does not permit access to their establishment level data. Dash indicates data not available. 


for purposes of the czma. All counties that, in such When analyzing employment growth over the 1990—2000 
circumstances, include territory defined as the coastal _ period in these three tiers of the coastal economy plus the 
zone are included in this category. Coastal zone coun- _ coastal States, population growth is included for comparison 
ties were identified using Gis. Data showing the bound- _ because it is traditionally the principle variable employed 


aries of each State’s coastal zone were obtained from — when discussing socio-economic change within the coastal 
NoAA’s Office of Coastal Resource Management and __ region.® (See table 4.) 
overlaid on Census Bureau county boundary data to de- Table 4 shows that employment growth was faster than 
termine the intersection. In the case of Illinois, which — population growth in the country as a whole, but the differ- 
does not participate in the czma program, Cook County _ ential was larger in the coastal areas, however defined. The 
was included to provide for nationally consistent totals. difference was largest in the near shore area, where employ- 
e Coastal watershed counties — These are defined by ment growth was more than three times faster than popula- 
the U.S. Geological Survey (usGs) as the coastal zone _ tion growth. In fact, while the near shore areas showed the 
counties plus counties that include the headwaters of slowest population growth, they showed the fastest employ- 


coastal rivers. This definition excludes major conti- ment growth. 
nental river systems such as the Mississippi-Missouri- This is an important finding, because most of the discus- 
Ohio system. ’ sion about socio-economic change in coastal areas focuses 
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exclusively on population growth. The addition of employ- 
ment growth to the picture of economic growth in the coast 
shifts attention away from the effects of population growth 
alone to the effects of economic growth as a whole. 
Another important characteristic of the coastal economy, 
as distinct from the ocean economy, is that it is a high value 
economy. (See table 5.) Not surprisingly, the near shore 
area is the densest in terms of employment and establish- 
ments. However, it also pays the highest wages per acre, in 
fact more than twice the U.S. average wage per acre, and 80 
percent higher than the total wages per acre in the coastal 
States. This makes the near shore region one of the most 
valuable economic regions per acre in the United States. 


THIS USE OF QCEW bDaTA provides two different views of the 
national economy that have not been available before. One 
is industrial, based on the ocean economy and its resources. 
While estimates of the ocean economy have been available 
previously, the use of the Qcew data provides both a more 
complete picture of the ocean economy by extending the 
measurement to employment and wages, and also allows 
State and even sub-State views of employment and wages in 
this sector. The data reveal a natural resource economy in 
the midst of substantial changes, which amplify larger trends 
in the economy. The measurement of the ocean economy 
under both sic and Naics also demonstrates the increased pre- 
cision available under NAIcs, as well as some of the draw- 
backs of all economic taxonomies. 

The other new view is geographic, showing both the rapid 
growth and the economic importance, which has not been 
visible heretofore, of the near shore area. This use of the 


Notes 


' See America’s Living Oceans: Charting a Course for Sea Change 
(Washington, Pew Oceans Commission, May 2003) and An Ocean Blue- 
print for the 21" Century: Report of the U.S. Commission on Ocean Policy 
(U.S. Commission on Ocean Policy, September 2004), on the Internet at 
www.oceancommission.gov 


* See Gross Product Originating from Ocean-Related Activities (Bu- 
reau of Economic Analysis, 1974); G. Pontecorvo and others, “Contribu- 
tion of the Ocean Sector to the U.S. Economy,” Science 208, May 30, 
1980, pp. 1000-06; and Gross Product Originating from Ocean Related 
Activities: 1972 (Bureau of Economic Analysis, 1972). 


* Three addresses appear on each Qcew record: a physical address, a 
mailing address (often a post office box), and an unemployment insurance 
address, which is used when another party (for example, a corporate head- 
quarters or payroll service) files the required employment reports. While 
a physical address is required, it is not always present on the record filed 
by employers. In such cases, the mailing address is used, and if that is 
absent, the unemployment insurance address. 


* The problem with both sectors is that ocean-related activities are 
embedded within larger organizations and the specific ocean-related com- 
ponents cannot easily be separated from those organizations. At the fed- 
eral level, it is relatively easy to identify the Navy, Coast Guard. or Noaa, 
but other agencies are much more difficult. Both the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and Army Corps of Engineers have substantial programs 
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| Table 4. | .¥— Population and employment change in coastal 
regions, 1990-2000 
[Percent] 
; : Wage and salary 
Regions Population employment 

WIted 'StateSiaesceccee-nreeeseeeeeesee 13.2 20.8 
Coastal'States <7. .zt-eeraee es 123 oh |e) 
Coastal watershed counties .... Wt:2 23.7 
Coastal zone counties............. T15 22.8 
NearnsnOne 2-225: ct cee 10.9 3521 


Economic activity per acre in coastal regions, 2000 


, , Wages 
Regions Establishments | Employment (millions) 

Total United States ... - 14.4 $0.53 
Total coastal States .. 125 19.4 70 
Coastal watershed 

COUNUOS tiesscee-cete- 1.70 26.9 1.03 
Coastal zone 

COUNTIES oii ceatene 1.69 26.0 .99 
Near shore ............0+ 2.51 34.3 1.26 

| 


Note: Acreage data are from the Census Bureau and reflect acres of 
land, excluding water bodies and wetlands. Dash indicates data not 
available. 


gcew data demonstrates clearly what will undoubtedly be a 
growing trend in the use of labor statistics over the next de- 
cade: the integration of economic data into new geographic 
datasets required as Geographic Information Systems tech- 
nologies become more widespread. This will present those 
involved with the collection and distribution of economic 
data with new challenges to provide meaningful data while 
still meeting the strict standards of confidentiality required 
of all federal statistics programs. LJ 


that are ocean and coastal related, and the standard budget reporting does 
not permit these to be easily identified. The problem is greatly magnified 
at the State and local government levels. Most scientific research on the 
ocean takes place within universities, which do not necessarily separate 
ocean from nonocean research in their reporting. Development of spe- 
cific employment and related data for this sector will require a significant 
investment in research in individual programs. 


° The Qcew data series does not contain data for employment in the 
fisheries harvesting sector, because firms in this sector are excluded 
by law from the unemployment insurance system. Such firms operate 
on a “lay,” or share of catch payment system, rather than traditional 
wages. 


° Mississippi's high rate of growth owed much to the establishment 


of a number of casinos in the coastal region over the 1990s. As noted in 
the discussion on the distinction between the sic and Naics codes, the sic 
definition of hotels included casinos, while the Naics definition permits 
casino hotels to be separated from other hotels. The high rate of growth in 
Mississippi Ocean tourism and recreation is thus somewhat ambiguous. 


’ There are 412 coastal zone counties and 669 counties. Lists of these 
counties are on the Internet at www.oceaneconomics.org 


* Data exclude Massachusetts, which does not permit access to their 


establishment level data. 
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Industry Productivity under NAICS 


Indusiry productivity trends under the North 
American Industry Classification system 


The NAICS classification system presents a more consistent framework 
and a conceptual improvement for productivity measurement; 

while performance varied by industry, NAICS-based productivity 
measures show strong overall productivity growth during the 1990s 
and again after 2001—especially in manufacturing, trade, 

and in the newly defined information sector 


he Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently 
completed converting its industry labor 
productivity measures to the North Ameri- 
can Industry Classification System (NAICS).' The 
conversion mirrors efforts of the entire U.S. sta- 
tistical system to more closely reflect the Nation’s 
changing economy by better identifying service 
industries and new and emerging industries. This 
article describes the conversion effects on the 
industry productivity data, focusing on industry 
structure and data availability, and the resulting 
trends in industry labor productivity and related 
measures. 

NAICS replaces the existing Standard Indus- 
trial Classification (SIC) system that had been in 
use since the 1930s.’ While the SIC system was 
revised periodically over the years to reflect 
changes in the economy’s industrial composition, 
its structure remained the same as first established 
in the 1930s. The focus remained on the goods- 
producing industries, particularly those in the 
manufacturing sector, which was prominent when 
the SIC was first introduced. The most recent 
major revision to the SIC occurred in 1987, and 
rapid changes since then in both the U.S. and 
world economies necessitated additional changes 
by the mid 1990s. The adoption of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement in 1994 high- 
lighted the need for cooperation between the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. The NAICS 
classification system was developed as a coop- 
erative effort by the statistical agencies of these 
countries during the mid 1990s. The goal was to 
provide an improved industry classification sys- 


tem that would offer common industry definitions 
based on a unified economic concept for the three 
countries—and which would give special atten- 
tion to service industries and to new, emerging, 
and advanced-technology industries. 


Industry productivity measures 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been measur- 
ing productivity for more than 100 years. A study 
of 60 manufacturing industries was published in 
1898, and various other studies were conducted 
over the following years. Today’s industry pro- 
ductivity program began in 1941, after Congress 
authorized the Bureau to undertake continuing 
studies of labor productivity. In 1959, BLS began 
producing labor productivity measures for the 
total private economy and major sectors on an 
annual basis; quarterly measures of these series 
were introduced in 1968.* 

Labor productivity indexes measure the 
changes in the amount of goods or services pro- 
duced relative to the labor hours used in produc- 
ing that output. The indexes are calculated by 
dividing an index of output for an industry by an 
index of hours for that industry. Labor produc- 
tivity measures reflect the joint effects of many 
influences—including changes in technology; 
capital investment; the use of purchased energy, 
materials, and services; the organization of pro- 
duction; capacity utilization; managerial skill; and 


’ the characteristics and effort of the workforce. 


The conversion of the industry productivity 
measures to conform to the NAICS classification 
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system is one in a series of recent improvements to the 
Bureau’s industry productivity measurement efforts that be- 
gan in the 1990s. In 1998, industry coverage was expanded to 
include labor productivity measures for all three- and four- 
digit SIC manufacturing industries. Compensation and unit 
labor cost measures for three-digit SIC industries were devel- 
oped and published in 1999. In 2000, multifactor productivity 
measures were published for all three-digit sic manufacturing 
industries. Industry labor productivity and cost measures 
were extended to cover all three- and four-digit SIC retail trade 
industries in 2001, and in 2002 for all three-digit SIC wholesale 
trade industries. During this time, the adoption of superlative, 
chain-weighted indexes for calculating output was accompa- 
nied by other changes aimed at streamlining and standardiz- 
ing the industry labor productivity series.* 

The transition to NAICS caused a discontinuation of the 
historical sIc-based data used for measuring industry produc- 
tivity. In order to maintain consistent, continuous series for 
measuring industry productivity trends, the historical SIC- 
based industry measures were converted to a NAICS basis 
back to 1987. Converting industry productivity and cost mea- 
sures to NAICS involved the separate conversion of output, 
employment, hours, and compensation for each industry.° 
Some NAICS industries are the same as their SIC counterparts, 
so that no special adjustments to data had to be made to 
convert the output measures.° For some other industries, the 
addition or removal of one or more products was all that was 
needed to convert the output measures to a NAICS basis. For 
other industries, however, constructing NAICS output series 
required greater data adjustments. In most cases where a 
NAICS industry was not a direct match to a corresponding SIC 
industry, the NAICS output series were derived by applying a 
constant conversion or “bridge” ratio to the entire historical 
series (see Appendix for details). These historical NAICS esti- 
mates thus are based on the assumption of fixed historical 
relationships between the SIC and NAICS series. Such an as- 
sumption may not be appropriate, particularly for new, emerg- 
ing industries.’ Revisions to current estimates based on on- 
going research may be incorporated in future updates as more 
and better information becomes available. 


NAICS reclassification 


NAICS represents a completely new system for classifying in- 
dustries.* NAICS uses a six-digit code that is hierarchical like 
the SIC code, but is unrelated to the sic code. In the six-digit 
NAICS code, the first two digits identify the sector; the third 
digit designates the subsector; the fourth designates the in- 
dustry group; the fifth designates the international industry; 
and the sixth digit designates the national industry. (When 
the U.S. industry is the same as the five-digit NAICS industry, 
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the industry has a zero as the sixth digit.) The six-digit codes 
provide greater flexibility than the SIC, allowing for interna- 
tional comparability of industries at the five-digit level while 
still permitting individual countries to identify unique six- 
digit national industries. 

There are fundamental differences between the NAICS and 
SIC systems, and some of the differences have important im- 
plications for the measurement of industry productivity. For 
example, NAICS represents a systematic restructuring of the 
industry economic classification system. NAICS creates a 
consistent system that classifies establishments based on 
similarities in their production processes. This approach con- 
siders the way an establishment uses its production technol- 
ogy to produce its final output. The SIC was less unified in its 
approach: SIC industry classifications were sometimes based 
on supply-side factors such as the nature of the production 
processes, while at other times were based on demand-side or 
market-based factors such as the nature or uses of the final 
products. Because productivity measures attempt to capture 
changes in the efficiency with which industries use their in- 
puts to create final goods or services, the NAICS system of 
grouping together establishments with similar production pro- 
cesses represents an important improvement over the SIC clas- 
sification system. 

NAICS also differs from the SIC in its treatment of auxilia- 
ries. NAICS classifies auxiliary units involved in management 
or support activities such as transportation, warehousing, 
accounting, payroll, or general management services into spe- 
cialized industries rather than including them in the manufac- 
turing, trade, or service industries they support, as in the SIC. 
This change also has an impact on the industry productivity 
measures. Under NAICS, the hours of workers employed in a 
headquarters office or a warehouse facility of a manufactur- 
ing firm, for example, are no longer counted as hours of the 
manufacturing industry. This reduces the overall number of 
workers in the manufacturing industry and increases the con- 
centration of workers directly involved in the manufacturing 
process. As a result, the trend in labor hours (and therefore 
the trend in labor productivity) may be different for the manu- 
facturing industry under NAICS, even if the output of the in- 
dustry is classified the same as the SIC industry. As employ- 
ment and hours of auxiliary establishments are reclassified 
into management and support industries under NAICS, the 
levels of employment and hours will be lower in the industries 
where they used to be classified. However, the effect on the 
trends in industry hours depends on how the growth in em- 
ployment and hours of these auxiliary workers compares to 
that of the workers in the industries where they were previ- 
ously classified. 

In addition to this different industry structure, the NAICS 
system differs from the SIC system in its increased industry 
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detail, as well as its greater focus on service industries and 
emerging and high-tech industries. This shift in focus toward 
the service sector, which reflects the declining importance of 
manufacturing and the growing importance of services in the 
" national economy, also has implications for productivity mea- 
surement. While NAICS adds industry detail, the increased 
detail does not translate into an immediate increase in indus- 
tries for which productivity measures are available—for sev- 
eral reasons. Much of the industry detail that was added un- 
der NAICS is in service industries where productivity measure- 
ment is currently not feasible. For many of these industries, 
reliable data for measuring output or labor input have not been 
collected. For some industries, lack of data is further compli- 
cated by conceptual issues regarding the proper measurement 
of output.’ For other industries, data have recently begun to 
be collected but are available for only a few years. Further- 
more, in some sectors such as manufacturing, where data avail- 
ability for detailed industries was excellent under the SIC, the 
conversion to NAICS has reduced the number of industries for 
which reliable source data are available. Data have been dis- 
continued for some detailed industries under NAICS, or are 
available only for combinations of industries. This decline in 
the availability of historical industry data limits the number of 
NAICS industries for which labor productivity measures can be 
calculated. Within manufacturing, for example, data limitations 
reduced the number of detailed industries to 132 five-digit 
NAICS industries and 148 additional six-digit NAICS indus- 
tries—down from 458 four-digit SIC industries.'° Manufactur- 
ing also was affected by a reduction in detail at the four-digit 
NAICS “industry group” level. Although the Bureau contin- 
ues to publish labor productivity measures for all manufactur- 
ing industry groups, the number of these groups dropped from 
140 three-digit SIC groups to 86 four-digit groups (the compa- 
rable level of detail) under NAICS. 


The industry productivity database 


The industry productivity database includes productivity and 
related measures for more than 480 unique industries at the 
six-, five-, four-, three-, and in a few cases, two-digit NAICS 
level. Labor productivity and related measures are currently 
available from 1987 to 2001, 2002, or 2003, depending on the 
industry.'' These labor productivity measures account for 
nearly 58 percent of the four-digit NAICS industries in the non- 
farm business sector of the economy and cover about 56 per- 
cent of employment.’? Industry productivity measures cover 
100 percent of employment in the mining, manufacturing, 
wholesale trade and retail trade sectors, and nearly 100 per- 
cent in the accommodation and food services sector.'’ Pro- 
ductivity measures are also available for selected indus- 
tries in utilities, transportation and warehousing, information, 


finance and insurance, real estate and rental and leasing, pro- 
fessional and technical services, accommodation and food 
services, and other services. As shown in table 1, employment 
coverage of the industry productivity measures varies for 
these other sectors. 

The conversion to NAICS resulted in the emergence of sev- 
eral newly defined industries and sectors and the reorganiza- 
tion of some industries between sectors. For example, a new 
information sector was created under NAICS, bringing together 
industries involved in producing and distributing information 
and cultural products—industries that, under sic, had been 
spread across the manufacturing, communications and utili- 
ties, and services sectors. The manufacturing sector lost sev- 
eral publishing industries that were reclassified into the infor- 
mation sector, and also lost the logging industry, which was 
transferred into the agriculture, forestry, fishing, and hunting 
sector under NAICS. The conversion to NAICS also resulted in 
the creation of a new accommodation and food services sec- 
tor, as eating and drinking establishments were reclassified 
out of retail trade and grouped with hotels and other lodging 
places. In addition, under NAICS the criteria for defining whole- 
sale and retail trade industries changed: whereas the SIC sys- 
tem focused on the class of customer, NAICS considers the 
method of selling. As a result, establishments were reclassi- 
fied from wholesale to retail trade and vice-versa. These vari- 
ous changes are reflected in the NAICS industry productivity 
measures. 

Because of the structural changes in industry classifica- 
tion that accompanied the conversion to NAICS, measures of 
NAICS industry employment, hours, output, compensation and 


} Table 1. | Employment coverage of Bis industry labor 
productivity measures by sector, 2001 
Employment 
NAICS sector Sector title coverage 
(percent) 
Private nonfarm business sector ..... 56 
(GOOdS-PrOGUCING eee nee exreee cece enee or 71 
21 MIR ING Fo vcevevsc.-nc--toessesencceerucpnocsenoren ss 100 
23 GONMSEUCTION <.2.c8r.-ccecerecesecensseeeses 0 
31-33 ManuifaCtarinG)..cfrcccpe-scnsceseoecccnesreerae 100 
Service-producing ..........2---c0s+-0-sse-. 51 
22 Utilities 2 =. <. :.0.covenatetsoenetes remo 92 
42 Wholesale Trad ioe veesscceres-ssercne--> 100 
44-45 Retail Mad@yc.ct.; <cssc-sateseupncnvresvoncrere= 100 
48-49 Transportation and warehousing .... 46 
51 INFORMAL ON 5 -<e-cecceon-s oeeee corre oteno nes 71 
52-53 Finance, insurance, and 
Peal CState <n cecesccsceconceseterpsnesusases | 21 
72 Accommodation and food 
SOMVICGS aravmnecaeouincispearenraes a 100 
54-56, 61-62, 71, 81| Other services 10 
Note: Data for the nonfarm business sector exclude general 
government, owner-occupied housing, and nonprofit organizations. 
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productivity are not always comparable to their SIC counter- 
parts. Differences are apparent even at the major sector level 
(two-digit NAICS). Table 2 shows employment in selected ma- 
jor industry groups for which BLS has complete or near com- 
plete coverage of industry productivity measures. Both the 
manufacturing and the wholesale trade sectors as defined 
under NAICS are smaller than under the sic. In both of those 
sectors, employment in establishments and industries that 
moved out of the sector exceeded that which moved in. This 
reduction is partly due to the reclassification of auxiliary es- 
tablishments. For example, a large number of manufacturing 
employees were reorganized into new auxiliary NAICS indus- 
tries outside the manufacturing sector. In addition, employ- 
ment levels changed as entire industries were reclassified into 
different sectors. The reclassification of several publishing 
industries into the new information sector under NAICS caused 
a noticeable reduction in manufacturing employment. Exclud- 
ing the reclassification of auxiliary establishments, about 80 
percent of the workers that were moved out of manufacturing 
in 2000 were reclassified into the new information sector. A 
noticeable net redistribution of employment also occurred be- 
tween the wholesale and retail trade sectors, as the employ- 
ment in establishments reclassified from wholesale trade to 
retail trade under NAICS exceeded that from retail trade to 
wholesale trade. 

With the conversion to NAICS, productivity measures were 
developed for several new industries and industry groups. 
In manufacturing, for example, output per hour and related 
series are available for a new NAICS industry group, computer 
and electronic products manufacturing (NAICS 334). This 
group brings together establishments that produce such 
high-tech products as computers, semiconductors, and com- 
munication equipment, as well as measuring, analyzing, and 


controlling instruments. Under the SIC, these firms had been 
primarily distributed among three different two-digit SIC 
groups. Labor productivity measures are also newly avail- 
able for semiconductor machinery manufacturing (NAICS 
333295) and printed circuit assembly manufacturing (334418). 
In wholesale trade, labor productivity measures have been 
developed for a new industry group, wholesale electronic 
markets and agents and brokers (NAICS 425), as well as for the 
two industries that compose that group: business to busi- 
ness electronic markets (NAICS 42511) and wholesale trade 
agents and brokers (NAICS 42512). In retail trade, labor pro- 
ductivity measures are available for a redefined industry 
group, health and personal care stores (NAICS 446), which 
includes a new NAICS industry: cosmetics, beauty supply, 
and perfume stores (NAICS 44612). Labor productivity mea- 
sures are also newly available for electronic shopping and 
mail order houses (NAICS 4541). Within the information sec- 
tor, productivity measures are available for a variety of pub- 
lishing, broadcasting, and telecommunications industries. 
Under NAICS, the cable television industry has been divided 
into separate industries—cable programming (NAICS 5152) 
and cable distribution (NAICS 5175)—and labor productivity 
measures are available for both industries. Productivity mea- 
sures are also available for a redefined industry group, pub- 
lishing industries (NAICS 511), that includes the software pub- 
lishing industry as well as industries involved in the more 
traditional publishing of books, periodicals, and databases. 


Productivity trends in major sectors 


Productivity often exhibits predictable patterns over the 
course of the business cycle, rising during expansions and 
declining during recessions. This occurs as businesses 


Employment in selected major industries in 2000, NAICS and sic 
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J 7 
2000 Percent of 2000 Percent of 
NAICS sector employment private nonfarm SIC sector employment | private nonfarm 
(000s) business (000s) business 
Private nonfarm business 59200.8 100.0 Private nonfarm business 60954.8 100.0 
Manufacturing (NAICS 31-33) 17262.9 29.2 Manufacturing (sic 20-39) 18394.4 30.2 
Wholesale trade (naics 42) 5933.2 10.0 Wholesale trade (sic 50-51) 7024.0 11.5 
Retail trade (Naics 44-45) Retail trade (sic 52-59) 
Retail trade excluding eating and Retail trade excluding eating 
drinking places 15279.8 25.8 and drinking places (sic 52-57, 59) 15193.1 24.9 
Eating and drinking places (sic 58) 8113.7 13.3 
Accommodation and food services 
(NAICS 72) 10026.5 16.9 Hotels (sic 701) 1845.3 3.0 


adjust their use of inputs to changes in the demand for 
their goods and services. At the beginning of an expan- 
sion, for example, employment increases often lag behind 
Output increases, while at the beginning of a recession 
' reductions in output cause employers to cut back on em- 
ployment and hours, but also with a lag. To minimize the 
cyclical effects on productivity trends, it is appropriate to 
analyze productivity changes over the course of a full 
cycle. The decade of the 1990s represents such a period. 
Economic activity in the United States peaked in July 1990 
and again in March 2001. This article reviews the NAICS 
industry productivity performance between 1990 and 2000. 
Analyzing productivity trends between these years, when 
the economy was at similar peak stages of the business 
cycle, reduces the effect of cyclical factors such as differ- 
ences in capacity utilization on productivity change. The 
effect on industry productivity of the recession that began 
in 2001 is discussed later in the article. 

Chart 1 shows labor productivity change in major industry 
sectors for which BLS has complete coverage or covers a high 
percentage of the industry. Led by the information sector, 
labor productivity growth was strong over the 1990-2000 pe- 
riod in most of these sectors, compared with the private non- 


Chart 1. Output per hour, 1990-2002 


farm business sector as a whole, where labor productivity 
grew at an annual average of 2.0 percent. Manufacturing, 
wholesale trade, and retail trade also showed strong growth, 
while productivity grew slowly in the accommodation and 
food services industries. Productivity growth typically slows 
in recession years, and in the recession year of 2001 output 
per hour growth slowed considerably in all of these sectors, 
and actually declined in mining and accommodation and food 
services. Productivity growth is typically unusually strong 
aS an economic recovery begins. For most of the sectors 
considered here, productivity not only sped up after 2001, 
but exceeded the growth over the 1990-2000 period. The 
exception was the accommodation and food services sector— 
although output per hour in that sector rose 0.5 percent in 
2002, the growth that year was less than the average 0.7 per- 
cent growth from 1990 to 2000. 

Chart 2 divides the 1990-2000 period in half and depicts 
the productivity growth rate for private nonfarm business 
and other major sectors in each of the subperiods. The 
chart shows that, of the sectors that have full or near-full 
employment coverage, almost all experienced a productiv- 
ity speedup from 1995 to 2000. Retail trade in particular 
showed a large increase in the productivity growth rate in 


Percent Average annual rates of change, select NAICS sectors Percent 
8 8 
HM 1990-2000 
i __} 2000-01 + 
|__| 2001-02 
6 ie ca 6 
4 | 4 
2 7 ee 
0 0 
| 
-2 -2 
Mining Manufacturing Wholesale trade Retail trade Information’ Accomodation and 
: food services? 
' Industry output per hour measures for Information cover only 71 percent of employment in that sector. 
2 Accomodation and food services measures cover 99.5 percent of sector employment. 
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| Chart 2. Average annual rate of change in labor productivity, 1990-95 and 1995-2000 

Percent Percent 
6 - 6 

El 1990-95 4 

1995-2000 | 
5 fa 5 
4 4 
3 fe 3 
2 2 
1 1 
0 — 0 

: Accomodation and 

la eens Mining Manufacturing Wholesale trade _ Retail trade Information’ MOR ARE 
' Industry output per hour measures for Information cover only 71 percent of employment in that sector. 


| 2 Accomodation and food services measures cover 99.5 percent of sector employment. 


the second half of the decade. Mining was the only sector 
that experienced a falloff of productivity growth in the lat- 
ter half of the 1990s. The average annual rate of change in 
mining productivity fell from 3.4 percent in 1990-95 to 1.5 
percent in 1995—2000. 

The changes in industry composition under NAICS re- 
sult in some differences in sector productivity trends when 
compared with the comparable SIC sectors. Table 3 shows 
labor productivity change over the 1990-2000 period for 
several sectors as defined under both classification sys- 
tems. Productivity growth rates were the same or very 
close for private non-farm business and for manufacturing, 
but differed somewhat for wholesale and retail trade. In 
both the wholesale and retail trade sectors, output per hour 
grew more rapidly under the NAICS system than under the 
SIC system. The reclassification of some auxiliary estab- 
lishments out of the sectors, including those involved in 
warehousing, may be one reason for the increase in pro- 
ductivity growth for both retail and wholesale trade under 
NAICS. The eating and drinking places sector, so classified 
under the SIC system, was moved out of retail trade and 
combined with the accommodation industries under NAICS 
to form the accommodation and food services sector—and 
thus productivity trends are not comparable between those 
NAICS and SIC categories. 
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Industry productivity and cost trends 


1990-2000. Labor productivity increased from 1990 to 2000 
in most of the detailed industries published by BLS.'* Output 
per hour rose in 156 of the 169 industries analyzed in this 
article, representing 92 percent of the industries and employ- 
ment covered. Output increased in 89 percent of the indus- 
tries, while hours increased in 63 percent of the industries. 
The wide-ranging, but generally positive, industry productiv- 
ity performance during the period is reflected in chart 3. The 
chart shows the distribution of average annual productivity 
growth rates for the 1990-2000 period for all the published 
industries (all four-digit NAICS industries together with addi- 
tional published industries for which component four-digit 
series have not been computed). The chart reflects a strong 
central tendency despite a wide range of productivity perfor- 
mance. Roughly two-thirds of the industries experienced av- 
erage annual rates of change in labor productivity that ranged 
from 0.0 percent per year to an increase of 3.9 percent per year. 

Although labor productivity trends for individual indus- 
tries were largely positive during the 1990s, there was some 
variation by industry and by sector. Of the NAICS industries 
for which measures are available, productivity performance 
ranged from an average annual decline of 1.8 percent per year 
in drinking places, alcoholic beverages (NAICS 7224) to an 


Table 3. | NAICS vs. SIC labor productivity trends in selected major sectors, 1990-2000 


average annual increase of 31.7 percent per year in computer 
and peripheral equipment manufacturing (NAICS 3341). 

As seen in chart 3, the majority of industries experienced 
labor productivity growth that averaged between | and 5 per- 
cent per year. Table 4 lists the eight industries with the highest 
productivity growth rates over the 1990-2000 period. Each of 
the industries in that table experienced growth in output per 
hour of more than 12 percent per year, on average. Only three 
of the eight industries are manufacturing industries, but two 
of those experienced the fastest labor productivity growth of 
all the measured industries. Output per hour grew 31.7 percent 
per year, on average, in computer and peripheral equipment 
manufacturing and 27.0 percent per year in semiconductor and 
other electronic component manufacturing (NAICS 3344). The 
list of industries with the most rapid productivity growth re- 


[Average annual rates of change] 
NAICS sector Output per hour Output per hour 
1990-2000 SIC sector 1990-2000 

Private nontarmibuSimeSss:-sscssceneet see nee 2.0 Private nonfarm DUSINESS .............:ccsceceeeceseeeeee 2.0 
Manufacturing (NAICS 31-33) .o......eeesceseeeeseeeeeeeees 3.7 Manufacturing (SIC 20-39) ..........s:cccseseeseesseeseeee 3.8 
Wholesale Trade (NAICS 42) ........ccccccessssseeccesceseeceeee 3.9 Wholesale trade (SiC 50-51) ........ccecsseesseceneeeeee 3.4 
Retail Trade SHEERS EOSEE oon Ee Sen EEA eee CEE Retail tad excseis ee cececaysavectteascccscch tests destastees coian 2.4 

Retail trade excluding eating and drinking Retail trade excluding eating and..................... 

DIAGES (NAIGSE44 45) cece eet olacaceees a steidcceinccers 3.2 drinking places (sic 52-57, 59) .........ccceeeeeeee 2.9 

Eating and drinking places (Sic 58) ..........:.see 3 

Accommodation and food services (NAICS 72)........ aif PIOTEISH(SIGH Od!) ecuresvsscensonesvevereduuceunsenetestines aseetes let 
IMFOKMAUOMM NAIGS ill) esse eecereeereeee eee eee nee 4.9 INTOTTMATION so zoac cer enctevess Acvauitesnatloversnntacessteceederteee = 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


flects the importance of the high-tech sector on the U.S. 
economy during the 1990s, and includes industries that were 
major users or distributors of high-tech equipment as well as 
the industries producing those goods. After computer and 
semiconductor manufacturing, productivity grew most rapidly 
for professional and commercial equipment wholesalers (this 
industry includes establishments engaged in the distribution 
of such products as computers and other equipment); elec- 
tronics and appliance stores; electronic shopping and mail- 
order houses; software publishers; communications equip- 
ment manufacturing; and electric goods wholesalers. After 
these eight industries, the next 14 fastest growing industries 
experienced average annual rates of change in labor produc- 
tivity ranging from 5.0 percent per year for both audio and 
video equipment manufacturing (NAICS 3343) and line-haul 


| Table 4. | ym industries with the highest productivity growth rates between 1990 and 2000 
2001 Average annual percent 
NAICS Employment change, 1990-2000 
code Title (000’s) 
Output/Hour Output Hour ULC 
| 3341 | Computer and peripheral equipment manufacturing ..........-....+ 286 31.7 29.0 Nese 21.5 
3344 Semiconductor and other electronic component 
TTVAMUIF ACCUM en ecleccetaveesanaseessectersaeenuestecneneesconacrcserer=scaencicacueennnans 645 27.0 29.3 1.9 -18.3 
4234 Professional and commercial equipment and supplies 
PrerGhalal: WHOIGSAIOMS er-...ac.tete preteen ecescaceseeatscceueresverenedteeaaassUaerans 710 16.2 18.3 1.8 -9.2 
443 Electronics and appliance StOres ..............ccesssscssrcscssceccreecreeeseseeees 593 14.5 17.5 2.6 -8.0 
4541 Electronic shopping and mail-order NOUSES ............::::esseseeeseesesees 263 13.9 21.0 6.3 =607, 
5112 Software PUDIISNELS ..........ccceeeseesesscescerceneeneencecsenseaceecesscesescnassrensenss 269 13.8 | 25.9 10.7 -3.6 
3342 Communications equipment Manufacturing ........-..eeseeeees eters sere 234 13.4 14.0 0.6 -6.8 
| 4236 | Electrical and electronic goods merchant wholesalers ..............+-+ 414 12.4 14.3 | 1.6 ae | 
(a in sine A aL NRE A A aS Es Sle aS sa 
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Distribution of average annual rates of change for output per hour, 1990-2000 
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industries industries 
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| Table 5. | Largest industries by 2001 employment size 
Average annual percent change, 1990-2000 
NAICS Title 2001 
code employment 
(000’s) Output/hour Output Hours ULC 
T 
7221 Eu Seqvice TeStauranisiemeesc-.. eeen men tener nas 4020 0.2 2.4 P22 3.4 
7222 Limited-service eating Places .............sccsceeseseeeeeees 3616 2 2.4 22 3.4 
4451 GIOCOnyESIONeSE. exert eeten eee ee ens 2618 -.2 2 4 3.0 
7211 Wravelenaccommocdation snes tsetse. os. tseee cone 1832 2.6 4.2 ES 1.4 
4521 LD) EPATLMENESLOROS i csaccte scooters Seeeetpecne cs reatewas ices 1769 2.4 4.3 1.9 ahh 
4411 -UROMOBDINGEAlCTS merrcree ner re ecco seccornerartn nee 1273 1S 3.2 Tei, 2.9 
52211 Gommierciallbanking ts teases. nettrnen cee er 1258 2.6 1.8 -.8 3.7 
8111 Automotive repair and maintenance ..............:0:0000+ 1134 1.6 3.2 1.6 1.8 
4529 Other general merchandise Stores ..............c:c0000200-2 1091 9.0 9.8 of —-5.6 
56172 MaNnitOnialiServiCes Be sereccence seen eet sce. 1072 3.4 4.5 1.0 -0.1 
4441 Building material and supplies dealers ..................... 1027 3.4 5.8 2.3 WP 
446 Health and personal care Stores ............cccccceeseeeees 1014 1.8 3.6 1.8 2.3 
4481 Clothing! Stones saree ses tc. eer ee tee ee. 1000 5.8 5.4 -.4 -1.5 
447 Gasoline stations 946 2.3 ez, —6 9 
491 ROStAIESCIVICC iE asc.reeeeeet oe re cence cts cosens toraeee coerce 873 9 1.9 1.0 2.1 
48412 General freight trucking, long-distance ................... 849 1.8 4.8 3.0 3 
eee eee eee 


railroads (NAICS 482111) to 9.0 percent per year for other gen- 
eral merchandise stores (NAICS 4529). 

The overall upward trend in productivity during the 1990s 
was reflected in the productivity performance of the largest 
industries. Table 5 presents the average annual rate of change 
in output per hour and related indexes for industries with more 
than 800,000 employees in 2001, in order of employment size. 
Together, these 16 industries account for nearly 42 percent of 
the employment covered by the industry labor productivity 
measures. Output increased in each of these large industries 
between 1990 and 2000, and productivity increased in all but 
one. Productivity declined in grocery stores (NAICS 4451) de- 
spite rising output, as labor hours increased more rapidly. 

Unit labor costs represent the cost of producing one unit of 
output. The measure is calculated by dividing an index of 
labor compensation by an index of real output, or by dividing 
an index of compensation per hour by an index of output per 
hour (labor productivity). The latter ratio reveals an inverse 
relationship between labor productivity and unit labor costs: 
when labor productivity increases, it offsets increases in 
hourly compensation so that unit labor costs rise less rapidly 
than compensation. If labor productivity declines or rises more 
slowly than hourly compensation, unit labor costs will in- 
crease, but if output per hour increases faster than hourly 
compensation, unit labor costs will fall. From 1990 to 2000, 
labor compensation increased in about 95 percent of the in- 
dustries examined in this article.'° However, unit labor costs 
increased in only about 70 percent of the industries, as labor 
productivity increased more rapidly than hourly compensa- 
tion in a number of industries. Unit labor costs declined in 
each of the eight industries with the fastest growing produc- 


tivity rates. In contrast, all of the industries with declining 
productivity over the period recorded increases in unit labor 
costs. 


The recession of 2001 and beyond. The performance of in- 
dustry output, hours, and labor productivity after 2000 con- 
trasts with the positive performance of the previous decade. 
Output per hour grew in only about 57 percent of the indus- 
tries in 2001, compared to more than 92 percent of industries 
with productivity growth from 1990 to 2000. Output declined 
in 2001 in nearly 70 percent of the industries examined here, 
while hours declined in 77 percent. In 2001, a greater propor- 
tion of the industries experiencing productivity growth did so 
by reducing hours rather than by increasing output. Whereas 
output grew in more than 90 percent of the industries that 
increased their productivity from 1990 to 2000, output in- 
creased in only 44 percent of the industries where productiv- 
ity rose in 2001. Instead, declining hours were the major impe- 
tus for productivity growth in 2001, with more than 81 percent 
of industries reducing hours in that year, compared with only 
about 40 percent of industries where productivity grew from 
1990 to 2000. 

The reaction of labor productivity to the downturn in the 
economy that began in 2001 is also apparent in comparing the 
distribution of industry productivity growth rates in 2001 (see 
chart 4) to the distribution of average annual productivity 
growth rates for 1990-2000 (see chart 3). During the 1990s, 
nearly 60 percent of the industries examined here experienced 
labor productivity growth of 2 percent per year or more, and 
none showed productivity declines of —2.0 percent or more. 
Chart 4, which reflects the cyclical effects of the beginning of 
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the recession, shows a decidedly less positive productivity 
picture. Productivity grew 2.0 percent or better in only about 
36 percent of industries in 2001, while productivity declined 
by —2.0 percent or more in 24 percent of industries in that year. 

While industry productivity data are not yet available 
through 2002 for detailed manufacturing industries, labor pro- 
ductivity for the manufacturing sector as a whole grew rapidly 
in 2002. Data for other industries suggest that productivity 
improvements were widespread. Output per hour increased 
for almost 79 percent of the mining, trade, and service-provid- 
ing industries for which output per hour measures are avail- 
able. The improvement in labor productivity was accompa- 
nied by increases in industry output as well as continuing 
reductions in hours. Although output rose in more than 55 
percent of the industries measured in 2002, hours declined in 
nearly 70 percent of the industries. 


Conclusion 


THE CONVERSION TO NAICS HAS IMPACTED the industry produc- 
tivity measures in a number of ways. The NAICS classification 
system is a more consistent framework and a conceptual im- 
provement for productivity measurement. At the same time, 


Notes 


the conversion has reduced the number of industries and in- 
dustry groups for which productivity measures are calculated 


‘in certain sectors, such as manufacturing. In addition, the 


assumption of a fixed relationship between NAICS and SIC in- 
dustries that underlies the conversion for many industries may 
not be appropriate, particularly for new and emerging indus- 
tries. Nonetheless, a comparison of productivity trends for 
several major sectors where BLS maintains extensive coverage 
of productivity measures shows similar productivity trends 
throughout the 1990s as compared to comparable SIC sectors. 
Like the sic-based data, the NAICS productivity measures also 
continue to show a productivity speedup in the latter half of 
the 1990s, compared to the first half. Recognizing current data 
limitations, improvements to current estimates based on on- 
going research will be incorporated in future updates as more 
and better information becomes available, and efforts to ex- 
pand industry productivity coverage to new industries will 
continue. Meanwhile, NAICS provides an improved road map 
for classifying industries. By more accurately reflecting the 
current structure of the economy and underlying similarities in 
production processes, NAICS enhances our understanding of 
current productivity developments. O 


' Productivity and cost measures for 180 mainly four-digit NAICS industries 
were first released on September 18, 2003. Since that time the Bureau has 
revised and updated the measures for many industries and added measures for 
more than 300 additional industries at the six-, five-, three-, and two-digit 
NAICS level. 


? Executive Office of the President (1998), North American Industry 
Classification System, United States, 2002, Washington, DC, U.S. Office 
of Management and Budget. Copies of the manual can be obtained from 
the National Technical Information Service (NTIS) on the Internet at 
www.ntis.gov/products/bestsellers/naics.asp. For more informa- 
tion about the NAICS structure, see the Bureau of the Census on the 
Internet at http://www.census.gov/epcd/www/naics.html. 


3 Joseph P. Goldberg and William T. Moye, The First Hundred Years 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2235 (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, September 1985), pp. 169, 203, and 249. 


* For example, output measures based on the deflated value of output were 
adopted for most industries (made possible by the expansion in coverage of 
producer price indexes during the 1980s and 1990s). Previously, a large 
number of industries were based on physical quantity of output. The expansion 
of the Bureau’s industry productivity series was also accompanied by a decision 
to use BLS employment and hours data from the Current Employment Statis- 
tics survey for measuring labor input for all manufacturing industries, rather 
than using Census data for some industries as had been done in the past. 


° Industry employment and hours data from the BLS Current Employment 
Statistics (CES) survey were converted to a NAICS basis by the Bureau’s Office 
of Employment and Unemployment Statistics with the release of May 2003 
data in June 2003. CES industry employment and hours data were converted to 
NAICS back to 1990 for most industries, and to earlier years for some indus- 
tries. The Office of Productivity and Technology extrapolated these esti- 
mates back to 1987 for many industries. 
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° Slightly less than half of the six-digit NAICS industries included in 
the industry productivity database are industries that are direct matches 
to comparable SIC industries. More than half of the mining and whole- 
sale trade industries, and almost half of the manufacturing industries, 
were direct matches to the SIC industries. For other sectors, less than 
half the industries covered were direct matches. 


’ Recent work by researchers at the Bureau of the Census and the Federal 
Reserve Board has attempted to assign historical records of individual manu- 
facturing establishments from each of the quinquennial Censuses of Manufac- 
tures for 1963 through 1992 to NAICS industries. These recoded data are used 
to calculate new conversion ratios that reflect the changing relationship be- 
tween SIC and NAICS shipments in those years. Kimberly Bayard and Shawn 
Klimek, “Creating a Historical Bridge for Manufacturing between the Standard 
Industrial Classification System and the North American Industry Classifica- 
tion System.”” Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Statis- 
tical Association, San Francisco, August 2003. 


* Executive Office of the President (1998), North American Industry 
Classification System... 

» Mark Sherwood, “Problems in Measuring Service Industry Output,” 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1994, pp. 11-19 


'© Some industry detail has been collapsed or discontinued under NAICS 
in the BLS Current Employment Statistics data. In addition, some six- 
digit manufacturing industry detail will be collapsed in the 2003 Annual 
Survey of Manufactures data from the Bureau of the Census. 


'' Productivity measures are available through 2001 for detailed manu- 
facturing industries, although measures for total manufacturing and for 
durable and non-durable manufacturing are available for later years. Pro- 
ductivity series are available through 2003 for wholesale trade, retail 
trade, and food service and drinking places industries. For all other indus- 
tries covered, productivity measures are available through 2002. 


'2 Percentages represent the proportion of paid employees in the 
sector that are in the industries covered by the productivity indexes, as 
measured in the BLS Current Employment Statistics establishment survey. 
The percentage of proprietors and unpaid family workers covered by the 
productivity measures is not explicitly included in the ratios of employ- 
ment coverage, but assumed to be the same as for paid employees. 


'* Industries with labor productivity measures in the accommodation and 
food services sector represent 99.5 percent of employment in the sector. 


'* This article focuses on published industries at the mainly three- and four- 
digit NAICS level. Indexes and rates of change in output per hour, output per 
worker, output, hours, all workers, labor compensation, and unit labor costs for 


these industries are available from the BLS Productivity and Costs Web site on 
the Internet at http://www.bls.govApc/home.htm. Comparable productiv- 
ity and cost measures for NAICS five- and six-digit industries, as well as under- 
lying data on the number of employees, total industry hours, and the value of 
net production for published and unpublished industries are available upon 
request by sending E-mail to dipsweb@bls.gov, or by calling the Division of 
Industry Productivity Studies (202-691-5618). SIC-based industry data also 
are available on the BLS Web site or by request. Historical productivity and 
related series for three- and four-digit SIC industries through 2000 will continue 
to be maintained, but will no longer be updated. 

'S Five of the eight industries with declines in labor compensation 
were in textile manufacturing. 


Aprenpix: Methods and data underlying the series 


Labor productivity is calculated as output per employee hour or output per 
hour of all persons working in the industry. The indexes of output per hour 
are computed by dividing an index of output by an index of aggregate hours. 
Industry output is measured as “sectoral output,” the total value of goods 
and services leaving the industry. Depending on the industry, hours can refer 
to hours of employees or hours of all workers. “All workers” include self- 
employed and unpaid family workers as well as employees. For industries 
where there are few self-employed and unpaid family workers, such as 
manufacturing industries, output per employee hour is measured. NAICS- 
based output and labor input series are created at the most detailed industry 
level possible; measures for more aggregate industries are aggregated from the 
detailed industry series. 


Tornqvist indexes. Wherever possible, a Tornqvist formula is used to 
aggregate the various products or services produced in an industry in 
order to derive an output measure for the industry. The Tornqvist 
formula aggregates the growth rates of the various products or services 
between two periods with weights based on the products’ shares in 
industry value of production. The weight for each product equals its 
average value share in the two periods. The Tornqvist formula yields 
the ratio of output in a given year to that in the previous year. Ratios for 
successive years are chained together to form an output index. 

The quantities of products used in the output index are measured 
either with deflated values of production or with actual physical quan- 
tities. For most industries in manufacturing, communications, whole- 
sale and retail trade, and services, output indexes are derived from 
detailed data on the value of industry output or sales, adjusted for price 
change (that is, the deflated value of production). Tornqvist aggrega- 
tions of these deflated values are then calculated to derive output in- 
dexes. For industries in utilities, and for many mining and transporta- 
tion industries, physical quantity output indexes are derived as 
Tornqvist aggregations of quantities of component products. The 
Tornqvist aggregation method is used in calculating the output index for 
most industries; one notable exception is commercial banking, in which 
the annual changes in different outputs are combined using employment 
weights that are changed every 5 years. 


Annual output indexes based on deflated values of production. An- 
nual deflated value measures of real output are estimated by dividing 
current dollar value of production or revenues by appropriate price 
indexes. For most manufacturing industries, current dollar industry 
production (calculated as shipments adjusted for inventory change, 
intra-industry transfers, and resales) is distributed to product classes 
based on shares of wherever-made product class shipments. These 
values are deflated by appropriate price deflators (mostly BLS pro- 


ducer price indexes). The resulting estimates of constant dollar pro- 
duction by product class are Tornqvist aggregated to create industry 
output indexes for each six-digit NAICS industry. 

Similarly, current dollar retail trade industry sales are distributed 
to individual merchandise lines based on their relative value shares, 
and then deflated with appropriate price deflators (mainly BLS con- 
sumer price indexes). The resulting constant dollar values by mer- 
chandise line are aggregated into a single industry output measure 
according to the Tornqvist formula. 

For wholesale trade industries also, current dollar sales are deflated 
with appropriate price indexes. For each wholesale trade industry, 
total sales by merchant wholesalers and by manufacturers sales and 
branch offices (MSBOs) are deflated with aggregate price indexes con- 
structed by weighting together different producer price indexes (and in 
the case of merchant wholesalers, also some import price indexes). 
Once deflated, the annual sales of the two types of wholesalers are 
aggregated according to the Tornqvist formula. A similar procedure is 
used to develop and separately deflate sales of business-to-business 
electronic markets and wholesale trade agents and brokers, and then to 
aggregate the constant dollar values into an index for the electronic 
markets and agents and brokers industry group. 

For some industries in information and services, detailed categories 
of revenues are available and are deflated with BLS producer price in- 
dexes and then aggregated to the industry level using the Tornqvist 
index formula. For other information and services industries, and for 
some mining and transportation industries, where less detail is avail- 
able, data on the value of total industry revenues for each year are 
divided by industry-level producer price indexes or consumer price 
indexes to derive measures of changes in the industry’s real output. 


Annual output indexes based on physical quantities of production. For 
utilities and for many mining and transportation industries, industry 
output reflects estimates of the physical quantity of production. Physi- 
cal quantity indexes are, in all possible cases, Tornqvist aggregations of 
the quantities of component products, using the finest level of detail 
available. Examples of such products include tons of coal, BTUs of 
electricity, or revenue passenger miles and freight ton miles. 


Indexes of labor input. The indexes of industry labor input used as the 
denominator in the productivity formula are developed mainly from 
basic data compiled by BLS. Data on employment and average weekly 
hours are used to construct measures of total hours for different catego- 
ries of workers. Data from the Current Employment Statistics Survey 
(a monthly establishment survey in which 390,000 representative es- 
tablishments report employment, hours, and earnings data to BLS and 
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supportive State agencies) are supplemented with data from the Cur- 
rent Population Survey (a monthly survey of approximately 60,000 
households conducted by the Bureau of the Census for BLS). 

Industry hours represent all employee hours or all worker hours. 
For manufacturing and mining industries, estimated hours of produc- 
tion workers and nonproduction workers are combined. For the trade, 
transportation, and service industries where self-employed are impor- 
tant, estimates of the hours of partners, proprietors, and unpaid family 
workers are added to estimated hours of supervisory and 
nonsupervisory workers. Employee hours for different types of work- 
ers are treated as homogenous and are directly aggregated. The indexes 
of hours are developed by dividing the aggregate hours for each year by 
the base-period aggregate. 


Unit labor costs. Unit labor cost indexes reflect the cost of labor input 
required to produce one unit of output. Unit labor costs are calculated 
as the ratio of current dollar labor compensation to real or constant 
dollar output. The indexes of unit labor costs for each industry are 
computed by dividing an index of current dollar compensation by an 
index of constant dollar output. 

Compensation is a measure of the employer’s cost for securing the 
services of labor. It is defined as payroll plus supplemental payments. 
Payroll includes salaries, wages, commissions, dismissal pay, bonuses, 
vacation and sick leave pay, and compensation in kind. Supplemental 
payments are divided into legally required expenditures and payments 
for voluntary programs. The legally required expenditures include em- 
ployers’ contributions to Social Security, unemployment insurance 
taxes, and workers’ compensation. Payments for voluntary programs 
include all programs not specifically required by legislation, such as the 
employer portion of private health insurance and pension plans. 

For manufacturing industries, annual compensation data are derived from 
the Annual Survey of Manufactures and the Census of Manufactures pro- 
duced by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. For industries outside of manufac- 
turing, annual wage and salary data from the BLS Quarterly Census of Em- 
ployment and Wages (QCEW) program are used. Because these data exclude 
supplemental payments, they are adjusted with ratios of compensation to 
payroll from the quinquennial census data, or (for utilities) from the Bureau 
of Economic Analysis (BEA), U.S. Department of Commerce. For a few 
industries, compensation data are obtained from other sources: for railroad 
transportation, for example, labor compensation comes from the Surface 
Transportation Board; for air transportation, labor compensation comes 
from the Office of Airline Information of the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation, and for the Postal Service, labor compensation comes from the U.S. 
Postal Service. 


Conversion to NAICS 


The conversion of industry productivity measures to the NAICS system 
required the separate conversion of output and labor input measures. 
The timing of this conversion was guided by the availability of histori- 
cal BLS NAICS-based employment and hours estimates, as well as the 
necessary data for converting historical output series to NAICS. Both 
output and labor input measures were converted to NAICS at the most 
detailed industry level possible. 


Output. Industry output indexes are prepared from basic data published by 
various public and private agencies, using the greatest level of detail available. 
Data from the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, are 
used extensively in developing output series for manufacturing, trade, infor- 
mation, and service-providing industries, as well as in developing compensa- 
tion and unit labor cost series for manufacturing industries. The 1997 
Economic Census conducted by the Census Bureau was the first major U.S. 
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statistical program to implement NAICS, and data from the 1997 Census 
were used extensively in the NAICS conversion of the industry output mea- 
sures. The 1997 Economic Census questionnaires were designed to permit 


the classification of establishments according to both NAICS and sic. As a 


result, the Census Bureau tabulated and published 1997 industry data on 
both a NAICS and SIC basis for some variables. These dual-coded data were 
used to calculate conversion ratios relating NAICS industry values to SIC 
industry values. The conversion ratios were used primarily in converting 
output for manufacturing and trade industries, and for converting compensa- 
tion for manufacturing industries. Conversion ratios were applied to SIC- 
based historical industry sales—or in the case of manufacturing industries, 
to values of shipments, inventories and labor compensation—to obtain 
estimates for NAICS-based industries for 1987 to 1996. For retail trade and 
merchant wholesalers, the Census Bureau provided data on a NAICS basis 
back to 1992, so additional estimates for NAICS-based industries were only 
necessary for 1987-91. Data were then aggregated according to NAICS 
industry definitions. The NAICS industry data estimated in this way were 
used in constructing the deflated value indexes for each industry. 

For manufacturing industries, product shipment categories are used 
to distribute industry production prior to aggregation with the Tornqvist 
formula. Where NAICS product classes were not direct matches with SIC 
product classes, historical sic-based product class shipments were con- 
verted to NAICS using conversion ratios developed by BLS. These con- 
version ratios were estimated using an SIC-to-NAICS product concor- 
dance developed by the Census Bureau, together with recent-year SIC 
and NAICS product shipments values. 


Price indexes. For the majority of industries, output indexes are developed 
from data on the value of industry output adjusted for price change. This is 
done by dividing the annual value of the detailed product or service by an 
appropriate price index, often a BLS producer price index. For many indus- 
tries, the NAICS-based revenue or shipment values are equivalent on an SIC 
and NAICS basis. In these cases, the SIC-based producer price series was used. 
Where NAICS industry or product data prior to 1997 were estimated, NAICS- 
based price series had to be estimated. In these cases, NAICS-based deflators 
were constructed as Tomqvist-weighted indexes of the component SIC- 
based PPIs. For service or trade industries where consumer price indexes 
(CPIs) are used to deflate revenues, the product CPIs are not coded by 
industry and therefore did not need to be converted. 


Labor hours. The BLS Current Employment Statistics (CES) survey is the 
primary source of data used in estimating labor hours for each industry. The 
CES survey provides NAICS industry employment and average weekly hours 
data for production and nonsupervisory workers, and employment data for 
all employees, back to 1990 for all industries maintained by that program. 
NAICS data for years prior to 1990 were available for some industries. Where 
NAICS industry employment and hours data were not available prior to 1990, 
the series were estimated back to 1987 by the industry productivity staff 
using methods and conversion ratios similar to those used by the CES pro- 
gram. Industry labor productivity measures were calculated only for indus- 
tries for which the CES program maintains employment and hours series. 


Compensation. Compensation data used in calculating unit labor costs for 
manufacturing industries come from the Annual Survey of Manufactures 
and the Census of Manufactures of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. NAICS 
estimates for manufacturing industries for years prior to 1997 were calcu- 
lated using conversion ratios similar to those described in the Output section 
above. Compensation data for non-manufacturing industries are based on 
wage data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with fringe ratios 
from the Bureau of the Census. Compensation data for nonmanufacturing 
industries were converted using methods similar to those used in converting 
BLS employment and hours data. 
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Federal statistics on healthcare benefits 
and cost trends: an overview 


Federal Government statistical agencies 
provide a variety of healthcare information 


on diverse aspects of the Nation's 
healthcare picture 


here are various Federal statistical surveys 
that attempt to shed light on a major na- 
tional topic—healthcare availability and 
costs. Federal agencies—such as the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Bureau of the Census, the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, the National Cen- 
ter for Health Statistics, and the Centers for Medi- 
care and Medicaid Services—collect, analyze, and 
publish data that address different aspects of the 
healthcare picture. Some statistical programs 
such as those conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics have as their primary mission the dis- 
semination of statistics. Other agencies, such as 
the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services, 
publish data in conjunction with their primary 
mission to provide services and enforce regula- 
tions. This article summarizes major Federal 
healthcare statistical surveys and identifies se- 
lected benefit provisions, including incidence of 
coverage and employer and employee costs. Two 
types of surveys are examined separately—sur- 
veys of establishments (employers) and house- 
hold surveys. In addition, Federal accounting 
structures that provide a measurement of aggre- 
gate medical costs are reviewed. 


Establishment surveys 


The two major establishment-type surveys are 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ National Compen- 
sation Survey (NCS) and the Medical Expenditure 
Panel Survey Insurance Component (MEPS-IC) 


conducted by the Agency for Healthcare Re- 


search and Quality. Both establishment surveys 
are conducted annually. Data for the NCS are col- 
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lected by personal visit initially and updated by 
mail and telephone; the MEPS’s data are collected 
primarily by mail. Both survey types obtain some 
detailed provisions from benefit plan documents 
rather than directly from respondents. Tables 1 
through 4 present examples of selected published 
data from the NCs! and the MEPS-IC.? 

While both establishment surveys collect 
health insurance data, the focus of each is con- 
siderably different. (Note that the NCS reference 
to “medical care” is comparable to the MEPS’ 
“health care” term.) The NCS is designed to get 
broad estimates of several types of employee 
compensation, including wages and salaries, 
overtime pay, sick leave, vacation benefits, health 
and retirement benefits, and so forth. The follow- 
ing 1s a sample of the medical insurance details 
available from the NCS: 


e Incidence of coverage of selected 

medical services 

Amount of plan deductibles 

Coinsurance rates 

Out-of-pocket expense provisions 

Mental health and substance abuse 

treatment provisions 

Types of prescription drug coverage 

Brand name drug provisions 

Type of medical plan and financial 

intermediary 

e Cost containment provisions 

e Dollar plan maximums 

e Employee share of total premiums and 
average monthly contributions (see table 2) 
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The MEPS is designed specifically for in-depth analysis of 
healthcare benefits.’ It provides, for example, cost of premi- 
ums and employees’ contributions by private-sector (non- 
government) data, by industry groupings, and by such char- 
acteristics as ownership type and age of firm. (See table 4.) 
The following is a sample of some other health insurance de- 
tails available from the MEPS: 


e Private-sector data by firm size and selected 
characteristics 
Private-sector data by firm size and State 

e Public-sector data by government type, government 
size, and census division 

e National totals for enrollees and cost of health 
insurance coverage for the private and public 
sectors 


National Compensation Survey, March 2004 


Private-sector data by proportion of employees who 
are full time or low wage and State 

Private-sector data by average wage quartiles and 
State. 


Within each of these categories, tables are subsequently 
grouped by: 


Establishment-level tables 


Employee-level tables 

Premiums, employee contributions, and enrollment 
tables for single coverage plans 

Premiums, employee contributions, and enrollment 
— tables for family coverage plans 

Premiums, employee contributions, and enrollment 
tables for employee-plus-one coverage plans. 


Percent of workers participating in healthcare benefits, by selected characteristics, private industry, 


Establishment characteristics 
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Household surveys 


There are three major Federal household surveys that collect 
data on healthcare benefits: 


e The Current Population Survey (CPs) 
The Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP) 
e The Medical Expenditure Panel Survey Household 
Component (MEPS-HC). 


The Current Population Survey is a monthly household sur- 
vey jointly conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 


the Bureau of the Census. Data are collected by personal and 
telephone interviews. The CPS‘ is the primary source of infor- 
mation on the labor force characteristics of the U.S. popula- 
tion. Supplemental questions are often added to the regular 
CPS questionnaire to produce estimates on a variety of topics, 
including health and employee benefits. Table 5 presents se- 
lected demographic information related to health insurance 
coverage. 

The Survey of Income and Program Participation? is con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census and provides information 
on the source and amount of income, labor force information, 


Percent of medical insurance participants required to contribute and percentage and amount of premiums 
paid by employees, by selected characteristics, private industry, National Compensation Survey, March 2004 
Single coverage Family coverage 
Characteristic Employee Employee Employee Employee 
contribution share of Ses contribution share of ghia! 
recquved poss eentibution eawen pean contribution 
(percent) (percent) (percent) (percent 
AIKEMPIOY COS} 5. eee ees eoaoe ste ccvatbep edeecesucaness 76 18 $67.57 89 31 $264.59 
Worker characteristics 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ....4-.......0...20cs0ecneeenees 78 19 69.07 91 32 271.60 
Blue-collar occupations a 70 16 63.15 84 28 242.81 
SEIVICS OCCUPATIONS seeneerseiccetorn ponserereeeeee ree 81 21 72.40 91 35 294.58 
Full-time Employees .........sesscsscessssssesseseeeeeeseeeeee | 76 18 67.05 89 31 263.65 
Rant-tlmeeMplOVCeS wecere sce se eee cere 71 21 78.61 83 33 284.66 
(UI RYTOL 0 Bisees Sosceseee cot sear ce sme eeh BRENT Rene mene ere renee 57 11 56.53 67 ily 195.12 
IN FountUIn falalieessea- Seeeee eee ane eee cccecese ge 79 20 68.98 93 33 273.51 
Average wage: 
Less than $15 per hour 79 20 70.27 92 34 275.81 
Sil SIPOHINOUN- OF MIGMChaetesns. casscess cates seecsereeeees 73 7 65.22 86 28 255.05 
Establishment characteristics 
GOOUSSDLOGUICING cecsecesecsnce cee coe enescd-neseneeseeeseenes 74 16 59.89 85 26 PD | XS 
Service-producing TL 19 70.63 90 33 281.44 
TM OONWONKEMS tence tree teeters eet wcncssnesabetsetesctsee 67 18 74.02 87 36 307.78 
MOONWVONKETS ON IMONGeesees tees ace erces- cccneere cence eennd 83 18 63.33 90 27 231.23 
Geographic areas 
NICtOMOIIA MANGAS sereeretertense veces tasteusvetreseen=rc== 76 18 67.56 89 30 262.99 
NONMCtrOPOliITANANCAS —-ces-... <2. sn.--nececeeensncoavesees 76 18 67.62 90 32 274.02 
NGwiEinGla mG Seer etree. 25 cas. nacs soa cacteav-snceeeeess ss 84 20 69.37 91 26 224.98 
Middle Atlantic aa 73 17 67.43 84 27 246.61 
East North Central 76 18 67.73 84 27 252.62 
West North Central 77 18 66.60 86 30 258.23 
SOUUMUATIAMt Ce eersre. cece ceceserernccesenene a 79 21 72.02 95 5) 293.72 
East South Central oe 79 19 64.16 94 33 247.83 
West South Central 81 19 66.49 97 36 288.84 
Mountaineers sree... ae 79 18 64.04 89 32 269.86 
BAG LIC Meee ceo ha dates st co saceaeac assed scssunestax txsass 65 16 65.19 85 31 260.51 
' The average is presented for all covered workers in plans stating a flat as well as employees who do have to contribute. The employee contributions 
monthly cost and excludes workers without the plan provision. referred to in table 4 include employees who do not contribute to medical 
5 <r ae insurance premiums as well as those who do. Dashes indicate data did not 
Note: Average contributions in this table are limited to participants who meet publication criteria. 
are required to contribute to medical insurance costs. The employee share : ‘© 
of premium category includes workers who do not have to make a contribution Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, National Compensation Survey. 
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program participation and eligibility data, and general demo- 
graphic characteristics to measure the effectiveness of exist- 
ing Federal, State, and local programs. Data are collected by 
personal interviews with telephone follow-ups. Data are used 
to estimate future costs and coverage for government pro- 
grams, such as food stamps, and to provide improved statis- 
tics on the distribution of income in the country. The survey 
design is a continuous series of national panels, with a sample 
of household interviews lasting about 2 1/2 to 4 years. Table 
6 presents selected published data from the SIPP. 


Percent of private-sector employees that are enrolled in health insurance plans at establishments that offer 
health insurance by selected firm size and selected characteristics, Medical Expenditure Panel Survey 


The MEPS Household Component Survey (HC),° a nationally 
representative survey of the U.S. civilian noninstitutionalized 
population, collects medical expenditure data at both the person 


~ and household levels. The MEPS-HC collects detailed data on 


demographic characteristics, health conditions, health status, 
use of medical care services, charges and payments, access to 
care, satisfaction with care, health insurance coverage, income, 
and employment. In addition to collecting data at the person 
and household levels, expenditure data for the sampled house- 
holds are then collected from the doctors, hospitals, and phar- 
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(Insurance Component), United States, 2001 
Characteristic All firm sizes 1,000 or more Less than 50 oe 
employees employees employees 
ir ‘= ; ia 
Wnited States eo. ccccccccesccsecteressrecneocconntseceerree 62.2 64.4 60.5 62.6 
Industry group: 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry ..............2.0 59.5 64.7 52.6 64.4 
Mining and manufacturing 80.4 84.0 Ge 81.8 
COMSUFUCHOM)ee-ssscrscceeaseresnes.e- 64.9 71.3 66.6 63.2 
Utilities and transportation ........... eee UCL 73.9 63.2 73.6 
WHHOlESAIS WAGE oe. ccc ccacesesesvecescvesensessvsoveserte 75.4 80.0 69.7 177.3 
Financial services and real estate ............. 72.8 73.5 71.3 73.0 
FRetau trae). «rece ecsezeusoaercaxvseaseseces sacucustevesvees 47.6 42.4 58.8 44.7 
Professional services 65.8 67.2 66.0 65.8 
OMOEMSECIVICES ..<-cscesecccseoacvccss 41.9 45.1 41.9 42.0 
Ownership: 
FOR PrOllt, INCOMPOLALCO!...-<c0cccscecoussesereveseese 63.3 64.8 62.2 63.6 
For profit, unincorporated ...............:cssceeee Beat 61.0 56.5 57.4 
Nonprofit 58.5 63.1 53.9 59.5 
Unknown 62.7 62.9 95.8 62.3 
Age of firm: 
GSS MAM: DS VOANS) essrceccsecenvexsexenevvpurxeraxtass 53.9 68.2 57.0 50.4 
BHO V CAMS. aecaresareeres 52.0 39.4 58.2 46.3 
10-19 years ............. 56.0 53.1 59.8 53.1 
20 or more years 63.2 64.3 62.2 63.5 
MI IOW caso uuarescratacieapooRiee p03 «edopevcceo<tuvcnareansite 67.0 67.1 56.3 67.1 
Multi/single status: 
SOTO IOCAMONMG cwcarcs curcasnssvavaeruniaaspacainiry 63.6 64.5 58.2 63.8 
TOCAUONVOMY seatstersctennassitte eeteasiervectieees §9.2 58.9 60.7 57.2 
Full-time employees: 
BOSS lal ZO: OOlCOI), .ccvscstirst>avicaexesceteserse 18.3 21.1 16.9 18.8 
25-49 percent 31.4 34.4 29.3 31.8 
50-74 percent 50.0 55.4 46.4 50.9 
75 Percent OF MOMS ....cececeen0ve0 70.7 72.3 69.2 gil 
RIITRIOWIN aatcaerece Staverasvc Ree eeneeiiancen sestsseemeeee 64.2 64.8 71.9 64.0 
Union presence: 
No union employees 60.7 62.4 60.1 60.9 
Has union employees 67.7 68.7 66.0 67.8 
MIMTIOWM Nae secaeuaegeind sista aaesecadeiecclatiataerelacatavety 64.2 64.8 71.9 64.0 
Percent of low-wage' employees: 
50% OF MOLE IOW WAGE ......csececeseessseeseneeees 36.4 35.7 37.4 36.1 
Less than 50% lOW WaQe ...sseseessscssesseeeeeee 68.6 69.3 67.8 68.9 
NU TTVOM NT seewtuacty cuca ax eta akan ctencuactgvcernin (cass vtruae 66.1 66.5 54.2 66.4 
' Defined as earning $9.50 per hour or less. 
Source: Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality. 


macies used by these households. The primary collection 
method uses Computer Aided Telephone Interviewing (CATI) 
techniques. Table 7 presents selected data on the health insur- 
ance status of the population under age 65. 


survey type provides information that is unavailable or not 
readily available from the other. Establishment surveys pro- 
vide more accurate data on the costs and details of health 
plans than do household surveys; however, the latter are bet- 


ter vehicles for obtaining demographic data such as age, sex, 
race, and marital status.’ A question also is raised on the 
rationale for conducting multiple establishment and multiple 
household surveys. The answer again is that each survey is 


Establishment vs. household surveys 


Why are there separate establishment and household surveys 
covering what appears to be the same health topics? Each 


Table 4. | um = §=Average annual single and family premiums, average employee contribution and percent of total per enrolled 
employee at private-sector establishments that offer health insurance, by selected characteristics, Medical 
Expenditure Panel Survey (Insurance Component), United States, 2001 

Single coverage Family coverage 
Ei ecole T Employee Employee Employee Employee 
otal cost contribution percent! Total cost contribution percent’ 
WnitediS tates: 5 ta freee eetteertrn Mtsesets $2,889 $498 17.3 $7,509 $1,741 23.2 
Industry group: 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry ...........c:ceeeee 2,709 449 16.6 6,859 1,106 16.1 
Mining and manufacturing ..............::ccceseeeeeee 2,738 423 HOW 7,308 1,311 W742) 
GOMSIUCHOM assert avec a tee cece ase, concegecconsstocwes 2,632 442 16.8 7,154 1,839 25.7 
Utilities and transportation .... 2,817 393 14.0 7,362 1,271 17.3 
Wholesaleitrade rar acco crccccccccesccose 2,735 427 15.6 7,331 1,650 22.5 
Financial services and real estate 2,944 539 18.3 7,878 1,913 24.3 
Retailitta dor saves cesecn teers crs cope 2,774 643 23.2 TWA 2,234 31.1 
Professional services............. 2,992 439 14.7 7,746 1,921 24.8 
@UGIRSEMVICCS Gace eee weecco sb coos. te eeeatacesacs 3,062 607 19.8 7,735 2,088 27.0 
Ownership: 
For profit, incorporated ....... 2,821 512 | 18.1 7,463 1,701 22.8 
For profit, unincorporated ... 3,032 | 472 | 15.6 TEMAS 2,359 30.3 
INNOMP ION feeceseveceeseecc centres cea ows 3,182 443 13.9 7,759 1,757 22.6 
NOAKSTO Wid hsse cores ogo c soc cen re acou ee nnae eee oe 2,839 499 17.6 7,416 1,671 22.5 
Age of firm: 
BESS ANTS: V CANS oo crervccressaeenccecaresecceeeqpeapesnsede 3,013 509 16.9 7,684 2,126 Zick 
S-OIVOAIS we vcrevsscee racers cose sunnezes 2,819 544 19.3 7,408 2,340 31.6 
WORVONW CATS. ccercseccsncvsccecsasee 2,838 499 17.6 7,570 1,996 26.4 
20 or more years 2,956 495 16.7 7,544 1,714 PPT 
WIKMOW Mee tyseeecer ence oot cers ees ceevecas cence ce canteens. 2,747 | 493 17.9 7,415 1,586 21.4 
Multi/single status: 
PTOVMMONOIOCAUONS -cotececeecravacsceness seencceuncessaees 2,857 521 18.2 7,476 1,644 22.0 
AM CGATIONNOM Vices cccxsnactuodecesscntach-co<icenstecvesrcens 2,947 | 459 15.6 7,601 2,013 26.5 
Full-time employees: 
Less than 25 percent 2,670 601 22.5 7,046 1,829 26.0 
25=49 (POrCentiescte cect. oes 05-0 ts deen - ses 2,744 631 23.0 7,065 1,676 23.7 
50-74 percent ........... 3,019 551 18.3 7,524 1,963 26.1 
TOP OOKCOMHOW MONO convene csntaste tars c-sens-saeeeaees 2,882 481 16.7 7,533 1,716 22.8 
WIMIOMIDICSON CO merseseseveoctecectacecsstcaeeesvesueascaesvocer 
NOIUDIONCMPlOV.CCS x. c-c.cscesctesasnscscanee-sencunee =: 2,860 | 511 WAS 7,648 1,966 25.7 
Has union employees... 2,938 408 13.9 7,070 1,186 16.8 
UTKMOW i hsccansseet eee ore oa oe te ones ssdacsesinteene- 3,149 569 18.1 7,730 1,598 20.7 
Percent of low-wage? employees 
50% or more low wage 2,813 610 ZANTE 7,113 2227, relat 563 
Less than 50% low wage .... 2,923 465 15.9 7,626 1,802 23.6 
WIKIO WI is ea eserceeraee eee ttre sne tanec ntessts ual -caseeannarsa 2,860 512 17.9 7,426 1,571 21.2 
’ Percents may vary slightly due to rounding. 
2 Defined as earning $9.50 per hour or less. 
Source: Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality. 
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designed and funded for specific purposes, even though broad 
subjects, such as healthcare, may be the concern of different 
agencies. For example, as noted, the MEPS household survey 
focuses on such details as the health status of individuals, 
their access to and use of healthcare services, and their in- 
come and employment status. The SIPP household survey, 
while producing selected healthcare statistics, collects data 
used to estimate future costs for government programs such 
as the food stamps program. 


Trends in healthcare costs 


There are several Federal Government agencies that provide 
estimates on trends in health care costs. BLS publishes infor- 
mation from the NCS and the Consumer Price Index (CPI). The 


Bureau of Economic Analysis from the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services 
from the Department of Health and Human Services, also pro- 
vide information on healthcare trends. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. The NCS provides trends in em- 
ployer costs through the Employment Cost Index (EcI) and 
the Employer Costs for Employee Compensation (ECEC). The 
ECI measures the rate of change in employee compensation, 
which includes employer costs for benefits, including health 
insurance.’ The ECEC measures the average cost per em- 
ployee hour worked that employers pay for employee com- 
pensation, including health insurance benefits. The ECI and 
ECEC provide data for the civilian economy, which includes 


Percent of people with health insurance coverage for the entire year and type of coverage by selected characteristics, 
Current Population Survey, 2002 
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Covered by private or government health insurance a 
Private health insurance | Government health insurance Not 
Characteristic Total ] covered 
Total E Direct ng’ Medi Military 
Total mployment purchase Total Medicaid icare care 
TOCA ee 8 eet cecs staceseesexcs8 100 84.8 69.6 61.3 9.3 25.7 11.6 13.4 35 15.2 
Sex 
Male Wieser caer oo. 100 83.3 69.6 62.2 8.6 23.6 10.5 11.9 3.8 16.7 
POM ial Oca ess ries ecese 100 86.1 69.6 60.4 10.0 27.8 127 14.9 32 13.9 
Race and ethnicity 
White alone or in 
COMDINALVON cccccsencec-nacess 100 85.8 72.3 63.2 10.1 24.8 9.8 14.2 3.5 14.2 
White alone ................ 100 85.8 72.4 63.3 10.2 24.7 9.6 14.4 HS) 14.2 
White alone, not 
sale OFe (nV leweergeee seeeeeeree © 100 89.3 77.4 67.3 11.4 24.6 on 15.8 3.8 10.7 
Black alone or in 
combination ..............00 100 80.1 54.2 50.4 4.3 33.8 23.4 10.3 3.6 19.9 
Black alone ............06 100 79.8 54.0 50.3 4.4 Coe 23.1 10.5 3.5 20.2 
Asian alone or in 
COMbINAtION .........22.206 100 82.0 69.1 60.6 9.5 18.7 10.6 8.1 2.8 18.0 
Asian alone .......0...000:.. 100 81.6 68.7 60.0 9.8 18.4 10.4 8.5 2.3 18.4 
Hispanic (of any race)... 100 67.6 46.0 42.4 3.7 26.1 20.2 6.4 1.8 32.4 
Age 
Under 18 years ........... 100 88.4 67.5 63.0 5.3 26.8 23.9 vA 2.9 11.6 
18 to 24 years ............ 100 70.4 60.4 48.9 §.7 13.6 10.6 4 2.8 29.6 
25 to 34 years ......... 100 15.4 67.5 63.2 5.8 10.1 ba 1.2 23 24.9 
35 to 44 years .......... 100 82.3 75.4 70.7 6.4 9.6 6.2 2.0 25 17.7 
45 to 64 years oi. 100 86.5 eae Tle 9.1 13.6 5.9 5.6 4.2 13.5 
65 years and older...... 100 99.2 60.4 33.8 29.6 95.8 9.6 95.3 6.6 8 
Nativity 
Nall VGueracctceaets 100 87.2 71.9 63.3 9.6 26.5 11.8 13.7 3.8 
Foreign born ..... 100 66.6 52.2 46.0 Toh 19.9 10.5 11.3 1.5 33 : 
Naturalized citizen .... 100 62.6 64.8 56.3 9.8 27.6 9.8 20.7 2.5 175 
Not a citizen 0... 100 56.7 44.4 39.6 5.4 15.1 10.9 55 9 43.3 
Region 
NGHINGASU ves ccent scenes 100 87.0 Ties 64.1 8.4 26.0 12.2 14.7 
: ‘ i : : 1.8 i 
HAWES Ee. csaccceneacastescegs 100 88.3 76.4 67.4 10.0 23.3 9.7 13.3 2.1 a : 
SOUL Re trteesascceeancerereass 100 82.5 65.9 58.0 9.1 27.4 11.8 14.1 49 175 
WSS breecduntenn 2 steamer are 100 82.9 66.9 58.3 9.6 25.4 12.8 11.6 4.1 17.1 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau. 


the total private nonfarm economy and State and local gov- 
ernments, excluding households and the Federal Government. 
In December 2003, data were obtained from about 8,300 estab- 
lishments in the private sector and 800 sample establishments 
in State and local government. Although both use the same 
data source, the ECI uses fixed employment weights based on 
the Bureau’s Occupational Employment Statistics survey to 
derive industry and occupation series indexes. Since March 
1995, 1990 employment counts have been used. The ECEC, on 
the other hand, produces cost levels and is calculated by 
using current, rather than fixed, employment weights. 

The ECI is designed to measure how compensation paid by 
employers would have changed over time if the industry/oc- 
cupation composition of employment had not changed from 
the base period, while the ECEC is designed to measure the 
current cost for employee compensation. While the ECEC pro- 
vides information about average compensation in the economy 
at a point in time, the ECI should be used to examine changes 
in benefit costs over time. However, by comparing the ECEC at 


different points in time, a measure of the change in average 
compensation in the labor market can be observed. For health 
insurance costs, for example, the change could indicate a shift 
in firms providing health insurance benefits, a change in the 
composition of premium costs between employer and em- 
ployee, or a change in employee participation.’ The share of 
total compensation accounted for by health insurance in pri- 
vate industry rose from 6.0 percent in March 1991 to 6.6 per- 
cent in March 2004. Table 8 provides estimates on annual 
benefit and health insurance cost trends from the ECI and ECEC 
from March 1991 to March 2004. 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a measure of the average 
change in the prices paid by urban consumers for a market 
basket of goods and services purchased for day to day liv- 
ing.'° The current CPI uses a market basket developed from 
detailed expenditure information collected from the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey. The 1998 CPI revision used information 
provided by families and individuals on what they actually 
bought over the years 1993 through 1995. Altogether, more 


Table 6.| (a Health insurance coverage types by age, sex, and employment status, Survey of Income and Program Participation, 
1997 
[Numbers in thousands] 
15 years and older 15-44 45-64 65 and older 
Characteristic 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
HOtall) Soeaceesetesstcevnehsasnseocdedccscecuess 208,059 100.0 120,784 100.0 55,211 100.0 32,064 100.0 
Employed terre sce. cerccreeeet eee c cee | 131,290 63.1 87,603 225 39,485 (Als) 4,202 13.1 
Current employer ...........:2..:+ 69,845 | 53.2 45,261 51.7 23,619 | 59.8 965 23.0 
Previous employer ............-..++ 3,336 20 1,295 US 1,479 3.7 562 13.4 
Spouse’s employer ..............-. 21,033 16.0 13,306 15:2 7,323 18.5 404 9.6 
Other relative’s employer ...... 5,500 | 4.2 5,342 6.1 126 3 31 ft 
Privately purchased or 
military-related .............0 8,727 6.6 4,602 5.3 2,601 6.6 1,524 36.3 
Public health insurance ......... 3,503 Cath 2,387 iG 468 1.2 649 15.4 
No health insurance ............... 19,345 14.7 15,411 17.6 3,868 9.8 67 1.6 
WNEMDIOVOC sae spec ces-cusetowescecpers 5,527 | Pel | 4,445 3.7 970 1.8 112 4 
Previous employer ..............5+- 708 12.9 485 10.9 199 20.5 24 21.8 
Spouse’s employer ................ 702 12.7 485 10.9 209 21.6 7 6.4 
Other relative’s employer ...... 425 Ueth 425 9.6 (ey " (a) (4) 
Privately purchased or 
military-related .................... 339 6.1 233 52 54 55 52 46.4 
Public health insurance ......... 790 14.3 672 15.1 89 9.2 28 25.4 
No health insurance................ 2,564 46.4 2,145 48.3 419 43.2 - - 
Notinlabomiorcem..---. 71,241 34.2 28,736 23.8 14,756 26.7 27,749 86.5 
Previous employer ............---+- 11,246 15.8 1,902 6.6 2,938 19.9 6,405 23.1 
Spouse’s employer ..............-- 14,164 19.9 6,137 21.4 4,780 32.4 3,248 AMET. 
Other relative’s employer ...... 6,799 9.5 6,567 22.9 114 8 118 4 
Privately purchased or 
military-related ..........2..0+ 14,482 20.3 2,228 7.8 1,654 11.2 10,600 38.2 
' Public health insurance ......... 15,672 22.0 5,419 18.9 3,078 20.9 7,176 25.9 
| No health insurance............... 8,878 12.5 6,483 22.6 2,193 14.9 202 7 
' Represents zero or rounds to zero. 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau. 
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than 30,000 individuals and families provided expenditure in- 
formation for use in determining the importance, or weight, of 
more than 2,000 categories in the CPI index structure. Using 
Consumer Expenditure Survey data from 1999 through 2000, 
the CPI began an ongoing 2-year weight revision with the pub- 
lication of the 2002 indexes. 

The cPI reflects spending patterns for two population 
groups: All urban consumers (CPI-U) and Urban Wage Earn- 


ers and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). The CPI-U represents about 
87 percent of the total U.S. population. It is based on the 
expenditures of almost all residents of metropolitan areas. It 
excludes the spending patterns of persons in non-metropoli- 
tan areas, farm families, persons in the Armed Forces, and those 
in institutions such as prison inmates. The CPI-w’s popula- 
tion represents about 32 percent of the total U.S. population 
and is a subset of the CPI-U’s population. 


Health insurance coverage of the civilian noninstitutionalized population under age 65, Medical Expenditure 
9 9 
Panel Survey (Household Component), United States, first half of 2002 
Percent distribution 
Population characteristic Population in thousands |. 
Private Public only Uninsured 
TOR A ecane csecoaeresstecte ee pemcen ae endene ccs el apna eaenes 247,523 67.9 135 18.5 
Employment status 
EITPlOVSa ees tacevascetcreateconseeraetan core eesee tere 133,479 78.6 3.5 17.9 
Not employed ..iccicc:sscccescsssuessccanecesncwsssessetssss 48,923 49.6 22.8 227i 
Sex 
Male errr chee te reese retreats 122,942 68.3 12.0 19.7 
Female 124,581 67.5 1534 17.4 
Hispanic 35,454 43.4 20.5 36.1 
Black 31,777 52.7 27.0 20.4 
White 166,748 76.0 9.3 14.6 
Other 13,544 68.0 15.6 16.3 
HISPANIC MANS a asne see spasctes 2 <oee aoe eee 18,251 44.2 17.4 38.4 
Black male 14,866 53.1 24.4 225 
White male 83,148 76.2 8.4 15.3 
Other male 6,677 68.5 14.2 17.3 
FUSDAMIC 1OMAIC® <sweveccocxessacce cece scevaeascnterscazeers 17,203 42.5 23.7 33.8 
Black female 16,911 52.2 29.2 18.5 
White female 83,600 t5.1 10.3 14.0 
Other female 6,867 67.6 17.0 15.4 
Married ......sssescssveseesssessssssecssssscennseessnnesnsesssen 98,352 80.3 4.9 14.9 
Widowed 3,282 56.0 20.2 23.8 
DIVO Ob pe ceccr csrutatac ans isch votecicreuas ed 20,493 64.2 12.5 23.3 
MODAL ALO esctessrancesvesrancie 3,946 45.7 20.7 33.6 
Never married 56,852 59.1 12.4 28.6 
Perceived health status 
Excellent 84,060 71.6 12.3 16.1 
Very good 81,487 72.3 10.2 Ves 
Good BO cider secPRPOL yovtiinse ea 59,080 63.3 14.9 21.8 
FAitevens 17,076 54.1 23.3 227 
ROO ai See 5,594 40.4 37.4 22.3 
Northeast 46,026 73.3 13.1 
i ; Y 13.6 
MiCWOS ths. tat secevneeine cra cecvaaaene Pda ibacadactere 56,152 75.0 10.2 14.8 
SOLA ech ncciserccian Geis Rcanitca ch 87,689 63.2 14.8 22.1 
(eo iS aie iii Seti 57,656 64.1 15.3 20.7 
es ee ee ee Alt ss _ e ! 
. Includes phe be unknown employment, unknown marital and population under age 65. Percents may not add to 100 because of rounding 
unknown perceived health status. , . ; : 
For individuals ages 16 and older. Source: Center for Financing, Access and Cost Trends, Agency for 
16 a Health-care Research and Quality: Medical Expenditure Panel Survey, 
Note: The estimates in this table cover the civilian noninstitutionalized Household Component, 2002. 
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Table 8. 


Trends in private industry employer health insurance costs, National Compensation Survey, March 1991 to 


March 2004 
ECEC private industry costs ECEC private industry costs ECI private industry 
(cents per hour worked) (annual percent change) (annual percent change) 
Date 
‘ Health , Health 2 Health 
All benefits isis All benefits Psicnca All benefits insurance 
March 
HOO Npeee Fierce seer a ete sh ote tod coh sien ates: $4.27 $0.92 - - 5.8 ES 
4.55 1.02 6.6 10.9 6.3 10.3 
4.80 1.10 5.5 7.9 5.6 8.1 
4.94 1.14 2.9 3.6 4.4 S74 
4.85 1.06 -1.8 -6.3 2.9 1.6 
4.91 1.04 eZ -1.7 1.6 —.3 
4.94 .99 6 4.4 2.0 0.2 
5.02 1.00 1.6 1.8 XS} 2.2 
Bas 1.03 2.2 2.6 De Chi/ 
5.36 1.09 4.5 5.9 55 7.6 
5.63 1.16 5.0 8.0 5.0 8.1 
5.90 1.31 4.8 12.6 4.8 10.5 
6.22 1.45 5.4 11.2 6.1 9.8 
6.65 1.53 6.9 5.5 7.0 9.3 


Note: Dash indicates percent change is not applicable. 


Table 9. Trends in healthcare prices, Consumer Price Index, March 1991 to March 2004 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, National Compensation Survey. 


CPI All items ErMedical care CPI eine CPI pbbeetet hace 
(1982-84=100) (1982-84=100) é ona ca enn 
(1982-84=100) (1982-84=100) 
Date 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Index change Index change Index change Index change 
135.0 - ASo7 - 173.8 - WZ - 
139.3 2 187.3 7.8 187.4 ms) 186.7 7.8 
143.6 Onl 198.6 6.0 199.7 6.6 193.9 3.9 
147.2 PIS) 208.3 4.9 210.4 | 5.4 199.1 Qu. 
151.4 2.9 218.4 4.9 221.8 5.4 203.7 ess 
SS// 2.9 226.6 3.8 230.7 4.0 208.9 2.6 
160.0 2.8 233.4 3.0 237.7 3.0 214.7 2.8 
162.2 1.4 239.8 2.8 244.8 3.0 218.5 1.8 
165.0 ers 248.3 3.6 253.1 3.4 2a 4.2 
WA 3.8 258.1 4.0 263.2 4.0 236.3 3.8 
176.2 2.9 270.0 4.6 275.9 4.8 | 244.9 3.6 
178.8 ao) 282.0 4.5 288.9 47 254.1 3.8 
184.2 3.0 294.2 4.3 302.6 4.8 | 261.4 2.9 
187.4 Wake 307.5 4.5 318.4 2 267.3 228 


Note: Dash indicates percent change is not applicable. 


Medical care is one of the major item groups within the Con- 
sumer Price Index. This major group consists of medical care 
commodities and medical care services. Medical care services, 
the major component of medical care, includes physician, dental, 
eye care, and other medical professional services, inpatient and 
outpatient hospital care, and nursing home services. Medical 
care commodities include prescription and non-prescription 


{pS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Consumer Price Index, All Urban 
Consumers, U.S. city average, not seasonally adjusted. 


drugs and medical equipment and supplies. Weights for CPI 
medical care reflect household expenditures for health insurance 
premiums, as well as out-of-pocket medical expenses not cov- 
ered by health insurance. The CPI does not include employer- 
paid insurance premiums or government-paid healthcare such as 
Medicare Part A.'' Table 9 provides estimates on annual price 
trends from the CPI from March 1991 to March 2004. 
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Bureau of Economic Analysis. The Bureau of Economic 
Analysis (BEA) is an agency of the Department of Commerce, 
which along with the Bureau of the Census, are part of the 
Economics and Statistics Administration. The cornerstone of 
BEA’s estimates is the National Economic Accounts, which 
feature the estimates of gross domestic product and related 
measures. '? 

The National Economic Accounts are aggregations of ac- 
counts belonging to four sectors of the economy: business, 
personal, government, and foreign. For each sector, three ac- 
counts are created—a production account that records the 
production attributable to that sector; an appropriation ac- 
count that records the sources of that sector’s income; and a 
savings-investment account that records the sector’s net in- 
crease in assets or liabilities. Taken together, these sector 
accounts constitute a double-entry system in which an outlay 
recorded in one account is also recorded as a receipt in an- 
other account. 

The National Income and Product Accounts (NIPA) are a 
combination of the sector accounts designed to display the 
value and composition of national output and the distribution 
of incomes generated by its production. The NIPA consists of 
seven accounts: (1) the domestic income and product account; 
(2) the private enterprise income account; (3) personal income 
and outlay account; (4) the government receipts and expendi- 
tures account; (5) the foreign transactions current account; (6) 
the domestic capital account; and (7) the foreign transactions 
capital account.'? 

In producing NIPA estimates, BEA relies primarily on data 
based on information gathered by regulatory or tax agencies 


Table 10] iI'! Trends in healthcare costs, Bureau of Economic Analysis, National Economic Accounts, March 1991 to 


for other purposes as well as data from other statistical agen- 
cies, such as BLS and the Bureau of the Census. Comprehen- 
sive data on health insurance are difficult to obtain because 
émployer-provided health insurance has no single administra- 
tive source of data. Final estimates are based on a combina- 
tion of regulatory information, survey data, and trade sources. 
MEPS is the primary date source for the employer cost of the 
employee health insurance component and for the medical care 
and hospitalization insurance component of personal con- 
sumption expenditures. Estimates from the Employer Cost for 
Employee Compensation published by BLS are used to esti- 
mate the annual growth rate of employer expenditures. Wage 
data from the BLS annual tabulations of wages and salaries of 
employees covered by State unemployment insurance reports 
are also used. 

Within the personal income and outlays account is the Per- 
sonal Consumption Expenditures for medical care. Included 
within this account are costs (in current dollars) for physi- 
cians, dentists, and other professional services; costs for hos- 
pital visits and nursing homes; and health insurance and work- 
ers’ compensation costs. Changes in current dollar expendi- 
tures can be decomposed into quantity and price components. 
Quantities or “real” measures and prices are expressed as in- 
dex numbers with the reference year 2000, currently equal to 
100. Annual changes in quantities and prices are calculated 
using a Fisher formula that incorporates weights from two ad- 
jacent years.'* The NIPA produces a “chained weighted” mea- 
sure that updates the weights for every period. For example, 
the growth rate between 1992 and 1993 is computed using 
prices that prevailed in 1992 and 1993, while the growth rate 


March 2003 
Personal consumption Index for personal consumption 
expenditures for medical care expenditures for medical care 
(millions of dollars) (2000=100) 
Date — = - 
| 
Millions of dollars Percent change Index Percent change 
= — at _ — —+— 
March 
TOG pe tarcats ior ercady eet arene aa $590,667 - 72.655 - 
WOOP icc cia saver eecicarotiie teevierxnnastess 656,587 qt ya 76.633 neo 
{SOSE cnvth, Merteestsar anes o: 703,754 7.2 80.483 5.0 
1dsecknt ace eliaaie dg 741,349 54 83.911 43 
[OSes cr ie ear 789,806 6.5 87.485 4.3 
GOG i eke Sie eres 821,476 4.0 89.624 25 
| Ane Ch TNR es 859.878 4.7 92.031 27 
Aa Saas. ck A 911,398 6.0 94.247 2.4 
EE EIEN ae Ws 944.276 3.6 96.491 2.4 
25,515 aR AT ARIES a 1,003,564 6.3 98.934 2.5 
ZOD Reeeiieasvatvintvagh eccdecateevtne Bere 1,084,582 8.1 102.819 3.9 
2A, 0/8 eee pene eee Oe eRe ae 1,175,209 8.4 105.410 29 
MNS kd cietecoe eae: 1.272'391 8.3 108.369 28 


Note: Dash indicates percent change is not applicable. 


National Income and Product Accounts tables, Table 2.4.4U Chain-Type Price 
Indexes for Personal Consumption Expenditures, Medical care; Table 2.4.5U 


| 
| 
| 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, National Economic Accounts, : : 
Personal Consumption Expenditures by Type of Product, Medical Care. 
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between 1997 and 1998 is computed using prices that pre- 
vailed in 1997 and 1998. Chain-type estimates provide the best 
available method for comparing the level of a given series at 
two points in time. Table 10 provides estimates on trends in 
healthcare costs from the National Economic Accounts from 
March 1991 to March 2003. 


Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services. The Centers 
for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) is an agency of the 
Department of Health and Human Services. The CMS pub- 
lishes the National Health Accounts (NHA), an annual series 
of statistics presenting total national health expenditures.'> 
The NHA consists of categories defining the sources of 
healthcare dollars and the establishments from which services 
are purchased with these funds. Funding sources are broadly 
classified into private health insurance, out-of-pocket spend- 
ing, and specific government programs such as Medicare and 
Medicaid. A small portion of expenditures is estimated for 
other private revenues, such as philanthropic giving and rev- 
enues received for nonhealth activities. Behind each NHA 
source of funding is a sponsor, designated as business, house- 
holds, governments, and other private funds, who provides 
the financial support with which healthcare bills are paid. The 
difference between the source of funds and the sponsor can 
be illustrated using private health insurance. Although pri- 
vate health insurers pay claims on the behalf of individuals, 
the premiums are paid or sponsored by employers (business, 
government, and households). Although private health insur- 
ance is considered a private source of funding, in the NHA, the 
payments are categorized into business, household, and gov- 
ernment sponsor categories. The NHA is compatible with the 
National Income and Product Accounts published by BEA. 


The NHA includes the National Health Expenditures, his- 
torical and projected, and the State Health Expenditures. The 
National Health Expenditure survey measures spending for 
healthcare in the United States by type of service delivered 
(hospital care, physician services, nursing homecare, and so 
forth) and the source of funding for those services (private 
health insurance, Medicare, Medicaid, out-of-pocket spend- 
ing, and so forth). Total health expenditures are broadly clas- 
sified into private health insurance, out-of-pocket spending, 
and specific government programs such as Medicare and 
Medicaid. A small portion of expenditures is estimated for 
other private revenues such as philanthropic giving and rev- 
enues received by some healthcare providers from nonhealth 
activities such as the operation of cafeterias and gift shops. 
Private health expenditures include out-of-pocket expenses, 
private insurance, and “other private revenues” described 
above. Private health insurance expenditures are the cost of 
premiums earned by private health providers. See the box 
below for the definitions used by the National Health Expendi- 
ture Survey. 

The primary source for estimating private and State and 
local government contributions to employer-sponsored health 
insurance plans is the MEPS-IC survey sponsored by the 
Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality. Employer-paid 
premiums were estimated forward using the annual growth in 
private health premiums derived from the Employer Costs for 
Employee Compensation component of the NCS. The U.S. Of- 
fice of Personnel Management supplied estimates of the pre- 
mium amounts paid by Federal employers on behalf of their 
employees and retirees. Tables 11 and 12 provide estimates on 
expenditures and trends in healthcare costs from the National 
Health Expenditures Survey from 1993 to 2002. 


Table 11! Per capita health expenditures and growth in private health costs and private health insurance, National Health 
Expenditures Survey, 1993-2002 


Per capita health expenditures Average annual percent growth from 
previous year 
Year Per Private Private Per At Private 
i health heatth capita sons _ health 
gee itu insurance rowth expenditure insurance 
SoBe oe gece expenditures 9 growth growth 
OOS eee cert t cas eee cdanrsccssasoneks svasevattoctns $3,381 $1,895 $989 8.5 6.4 - 
SQA rere smc teres gees tnee eke Sor scery zeaeepeceecies 3,534 1,922 = 5.5 2.4 - 
HO yaar teee ade certs csceensvaessecsencseseatesnsteseersn 3.698 1,993 1,078 Sur 4.7 - 
GS Gere es es eaten ect cre, sere tcs ePatenconeeennsesnerer see 3,847 2,061 1,119 5.0 4.4 3.8 
Sf OG peer ae eee rata rec uate en acteancacacadecessavecsuseer 4,007 2,161 Wy lids 5.1 5.8 4.7 
ee eh na) cope serecpreree ence Peer on cance Chas ecetec ee 4,179 2,285 1,243 5.3 6.7 6.2 
1 RS ier cage cad CORE CREE Cem ROR EE Eee 4,402 2,411 1,319 6.3 6.5 6.1 
PAGO) Sh eoere cere Ere PCRELLEN PEACE CER Moro: ene na-cepe POSE 4,670 2,550 1,422 Tal 6.7 7.8 
2/8) host occ thet pect RECEDTEE POP OED PerPer CPP EPER CREE EOE 5,021 2,716 1,545: 8.5 15) 8.7 
BUD BALD | ren tec r ieee ehr tee eR PEEP POPE OHE CACC ESCO 5,440 2,941 1,679 9.3 9.3 8.6 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
Source: Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services, National Health Expenditures Survey. 
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a 


Out of pocket expenditures 


Direct spending by consumers for all healthcare goods 
and services. Included is the amount paid for ser- 
vices not covered by insurance and the amount of 
coinsurance and deductibles required by private 
health insurance and by public programs such as 
Medicare and Medicaid. Enrollee premiums for pri- 
vate health insurance and Medicare are not included, 
as are coinsurance and deductible amounts paid by 
supplementary Medicare policies. 


Private health insurance 


Individually purchased and employer-sponsored in- 
surance premiums paid for by a variety of plans, in- 
cluding traditional healthcare plan (Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield) premiums, managed care, and self-in- 
sured plans. Managed care plans include Health 
Maintenance Organiastions (HMOs), Preferred Pro- 
vider Organizations (PPOs), and Point of Service 
Plans (POSs). Self-insured plans are offered by em- 
ployers who directly assume the major cost of health 
insurance for their employees. Some self-insured 
plans bear the entire risk, while others insure against 
large claims by purchasing stop-loss insurance plans. 
Stop-loss coverage limits the amount an employer will 
have to pay for each person (individual limit) or for 
the total expense of the company (group limit). 


Other private funds 


Revenues received for which no direct patient care 
services are rendered. The most widely recognized 
source of other private funds is philanthropy. Philan- 
thropic support may be direct from individuals, ob- 
tained through fund-raising organizations such as the 
United Way, or obtained from foundations or corpo- 
rations. For some institutions, other private funds 
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Definitions used in the National Health Expenditure Survey 


include income from the operation of gift shops, caf- 
eterias, parking lots, as well as investment income. 


Medicare 


Payments from the Federal health insurance program 
for people aged 65 and older and those with certain 
disabilities. Medicare coverage provides for acute 
hospital care, physician services, brief stays in skilled 
nursing facilities, and short-term skilled homecare 
related to a medical problem. Coverage is restricted 
to medical care, and does not include prescription 
drugs or custodial care at home or in nursing homes. 


Medicaid 


Payments from a Federal-State program that covers 
health services for low-income individuals and fami- 
lies. Coverage and eligibility requirements vary by 
State. Medicaid is the largest source of funding for 
medical and health-related services for people with 
limited income and the primary payer of nursing 
homecare. 


Other public funds 


All other healthcare expenditures channeled through 
any program established by public law. For example, 
expenditures under workers’ compensation pro- 
grams and direct healthcare costs for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Department of Veteran Affairs, and 
Indian Health Service. Also included are State and 
local hospitals, home health agencies, and school 
health subsidies. Premiums paid by enrollees for 
Medicare Supplementary Medical Insurance are in- 
cluded as a public expenditure; however, Medicare 
coinsurance and deductibles are included under out- 
of-pocket payments because they are paid directly 
by the beneficiary to the provider of the service. 


Table 12._ Amount and percent distribution of personal healthcare expenditures by source of funds, National Health 


Expenditures Survey, selected calendar years 1993-2002 
Year 
Expenditure category T ] 
1993 1995 1997 | 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Amount (billions of dollars) 

FT Ota Romer tec eer tone, eet Sette ee a $775.8 $865.7 $959.2 $1,065.0 $1,135.3 $1,231.4 $1,304.2 
Out-of-pocket PAYMENTS ..........ceeeeceeeeeneneeeeeeee 146.9 146.5 162.1 184.5 192.6 200.5 Pd PHS) 
Private health INSUIAN COM casece-ceecerarsec ee secteserssee 259.9 288.8 319.2 366.4 398.7 437.2 479.3 
Other DUIVALCRUNGS freee eee eens nea 38.4 44.2 51.4 56.2 54.2 53.7 56.2 
Public funds SSS AAR Ice ent PTS a 330.5 386.2 426.6 457.9 489.8 540.0 592.2 

Medicare BS REESE Aer ti A RN er 144.4 178.6 203.6 206.2 217.5 239.2 259.1 

Medicaid ...........cesseeseeseecsecneeteenecneceeeneeseessecees 115.7 135.3 151.7 173.7 188.3 207.5 232.4 

OthenpublicHiUNGS eee ete eee 70.4 72.3 Chee 78.0 84.0 93.3 100.7 
Percentage distribution 

A Real eer eeeeent ances cc eee ae ees a cutee cones sete et oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Out-of-pocket payMenNt ............c:ccccsseeseeseeeeeeee 18.9 16.9 16.9 173 17.0 16.3 15.9 
Private nealiiinSUrances....--e-ccecem centers 33.5 33.4 33.3 34.4 Sioyi 35.5 35.8 
Othermphivate (UNIS ereeesacseseceeee ase ccereeretee 5.0 Bal 5.4 | Bis 48 | 4.4 4.2 
RUSH CHUTIOS3 -cccesceconcesc case suse culcatbeeset ta stecesear ea 42.6 44.6 44.5 43.0 43.1 43.8 44.2 

NIGCICAT OW aececcessassecceutceaucvscesdsseeessc.sateeusecore 18.6 20.6 21.2 19.4 19.2 19.4 19.3 
MGGICaIC eters eters oso rec cee ea ea se scetec tener seeeme 14.9 15.6 15.8 16.3 16.6 16.9 17.3 
OMOMmpPUplGHUNGS ee cce--c.t-cs weeetecteesss secon: oe 9.1 8.4 7.4 13 7.4 7.6 its 
Source: Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services, Office of the Actuary, 
National Health Statistics Group; U.S. Census Bureau. 


Summary 


THE STATISTICAL SYSTEM Of the United States is highly decentral- 
ized, with a myriad of Federal agencies involved in the collec- 
tion and analysis of health statistics. The missions of agen- 
cies differ, with some having a major focus of investigation, 
regulation, or enforcement, while others such as BLS being 


Notes 


exclusively a statistical agency. These different purposes re- 
sult in outputs varying in scope of coverage, methodology, 
and timing. The purpose of this article was to give an over- 
view of the major Federal statistics on healthcare, not to pro- 
vide an exhaustive list of all surveys and detailed differences 
in methodology. For more information, visit the Internet sites 
listed in the Notes section. bs! 


' More information on the National Compensation Survey is avail- 
able on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/nes/ (visited Sept. 24, 2004). 


2 More information on the Medical Expenditure Panel Survey (In- 
surance Component) is available on the Internet at http:// 
www.meps.ahcpr.gov/MEPSDATA/ic/200 1/technote2001.pdf (vis- 
ited Sept. 24, 2004). 


3 For more details on MEPS and NCS comparisons, see William 
Wiatrowski, Holly Harvey, and Katharine R. Levit, “Employment- 
Related Health Insurance: Federal Agencies’ Roles in Meeting Data 
Needs,” Health Care Financing Review, Spring 2002, Volume 23, Num- 
ber 3, pp. 115-130. The article is available on the Internet at http:/ 
/www.cms.hhs.gov/review/02spring/02Springpg115.pdf (visited 
Sept. 24, 2004). 

4 More information on the Current Population Survey is available on 
the Internet at http://www.census.gov/prod/2003pubs/p60-223.pdf 
(visited Sept. 24, 2004). 

5 More information on the Survey of Income and Program Partici- 
pation is available on the Internet at http://www.census.gov/prod/ 
2003pubs/p70-81.pdf (visited Sept. 24, 2004). 


° More information on the Medical Expenditure Panel Survey 
(Household Component) is available on the Internet at http:// 
www.meps.ahrq.gov/papers/rf18_02-0006/rf18.pdf (visited Sept. 24, 
2004). 


’ For a full discussion on comparing establishment and household 
surveys, see Diane E. Herz, Joseph R. Meisenheimer II, and Harriet G. 
Weinstein, “Health and retirement benefits: data from two BLS sur- 
veys,” Monthly Labor Review, March 2000, pp. 3-20. The article is 
available on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/opub/mlr/2000/03/ 
artifull.pdf (visited Sept. 24, 2004). 


® More information on the methodology of the National Compen- 
sation Survey and historical data for the Employment Cost Index and 
Employer Costs for Employee Compensations is available on the 
Internet at http://www.bls.gov.ncs/ect.home.htm (visited Sept. 24, 
2004). 


° More information on using and comparing estimates from the ECI 
and ECEC is available from several articles. See Michael K. Lettau, Mark 
A. Loewenstein, and Aaron T. Cushner, “Explaining the Differential 
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Growth Rates of the ECI and the ECEC, “Compensation and Working 
Conditions, Summer 1997, pp. 15—23; Albert E. Schwenk, “Measuring 
Trends in the Structure and Levels of Employee Costs for Employee 
Compensation,” Compensation and Working Conditions, Summer 1997, 
pp. 3-14; and Martha A.C. Walker and Bruce J. Bergman, “Analyzing 
Year-to-Year Changes in Employer Costs for Employee Compensa- 
tion,” Compensation and Working Conditions, Spring 1998, pp. 17-27. 


'0 More information on the methodology and historical data for the 
Consumer Price Index is available on the Internet at http:// 
www.bls.gov/cpi/home.htm (visited Sept. 24, 2004). 


'! More information on measuring price change for medical care in 


the CPI is available on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
cpifact4.htm (visited Sept. 24, 2004). 


'2 More information on the methodology and historical data for the 
National Economic Accounts is available on the Internet at http:// 
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www.bea.doc.gov/bea/mp.htm and http://www.bea.doc.gov/bea/ 
dni.htm (visited Apr. 1, 2004). 


13 The number of accounts in NIPA increased to seven with the 2003 
benchmark revision. For more information, see Nicole Mayerhauser, 
Shelly Smith, and David F. Sullivan, “Preview of the 2003 Comprehen- 
sive Revision of the National Income and Product Accounts,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 2003, pp. 7-31. 


'4 For more information on Fisher formulas and the use of “chained 
weighted” index in the NIPA, see the news release, “Initial Results of the 
2003 Comprehensive Revision of the National Income and Product 
Accounts,” Survey of Current Business, December 2003, Volume 83, 
Number 12. 


'S More information on the methodology and historical data for the 
National Health Accounts is available on the Internet at http:// 
www.cms.hhs.gov/statistics/nhe/default.asp and http:// 
www.cms.hhs.gov/statistics/nhe/historical/ (visited Sept. 24, 2004). 
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Measuring defined benefit plan 
replacement rates with PenSync 


A synthetic pension data set created with regression and Statistical 
matching procedures utilizes irs data to evaluate the effectiveness 

of a defined benefit pension plan in meeting the income needs 

of retirees; the findings suggest that variations in replacement rates 
stem from differences in benefit formulas, earnings, 

years in the plan, and employment characteristics 


ill future generations of retirees have 
adequate retirement income to maintain 
their preretirement standard of living? In 


an effort to better understand retirement income 
security, the Social Security Administration (SSA) 
developed a microsimulation model, called 
Modeling Income in the Near Term (MINT),' to 
project the retirement income of persons born 
between 1926 and 1965. There are three main 
sources of retirement income: Social Security, 
employer pension benefits (from both defined 
benefit and defined contribution pension plans), 
and personal savings. This article focuses on a 
method for projecting income from defined benefit 
pension plans. 

Version | of mint used replacement rates calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS, the 
Bureau) to estimate retirement benefits from the 
private sector, as well as from State and local gov- 
ernment defined benefit plans. Because the Bureau 
no longer publishes replacement rates,’ and be- 
cause there are no other sources from which to 
obtain such rates, SSA has developed an experi- 
mental replacement rate calculation requiring BLS 
data on pension plans. A file containing both the 
statistically re-created BLS data and data from the 
Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP) 
is linked to earnings histories. Work was done under 


a memorandum of understanding between the - 


Bureau and the SSA such that BLS data would be 
analyzed at the Bureau and only results of statistical 
equations could be taken offsite. 


Under the MINT, two key components—pen- 
sion plan characteristics and preretirement earn- 
ings—are used to calculate replacement rates. The 
statistical equations developed at the Bureau are 
used to estimate pension plan characteristics as a 
function of job characteristics, which are statis- 
tically matched to SIPP individuals. SSA admini- 
strative data on earnings are used to develop two 
measures of earnings and to calculate defined 
benefit amounts. These amounts, together with 
preretirement earnings, are then used to calculate 
replacement rates. The resulting dataset is called 
PenSync. 

Estimating future pension income is especially 
problematic in light of the major changes that have 
occurred in the world of pensions. For example, 
over the last two decades, the demographics of 
individuals covered by a pension, as well as the 
type of pension plan providing the coverage, have 
changed drastically. As recently as the mid-1990s, 
the majority of full-tume employees in medium-sized 
and large private establishments who were covered 
by a pension plan were covered by a defined benefit 
plan.’ Currently, the majority of all employees (full 
time and part time) in private industry are covered 
by a defined contribution plan.* Not only has the 
type of pension plan changed, but so has the 
design of the plan.° A new type of pension plan has 
evolved as well: the cash balance plan, which has 
gained popularity over the past few years.° Ac- 
cording to data recently released by the Bureau, 
participation in cash balance plans increased 
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nearly fourfold between 1997 and 2000, from 6 percent to 23 
percent. 

Currently, no data set collects enough information to analyze 
these changes in pension plan coverage and design. Through a 
statistical match, the methodology in this article brings together 
(1) detailed information on pension plans and plan providers, (2) 
survey data on plan participants, and (3) administrative data on 
earnings histories, in order to improve the estimation of pension 
income for future retirees. 

The article begins with a presentation of the methodology, 
including a brief description of the key components of a defined 
benefit plan and the models used to replicate the employer- 
based survey (EBS) data. Next, the data are described, after which 
the statistical matching procedure and the assumptions are 
discussed. Finally, results are given and a conclusion proffered. 


Data 


One of the major sources of data used in this study was the 1995 
EBS. Because the 1993 sipp data and the 1995 EBs data were 
collected the same year, comparability of the two data sets is 
facilitated. The EBS provides representative data on the 
incidence and detailed provisions of the Nation’s defined benefit 
pension plans in all nonagricultural private-sector establish- 
ments employing 100 or more full- and part-time workers in all 50 
States and the District of Columbia. The sample used in the 
study contains 4,925 observations. Because defined benefit plan 
provisions are difficult for the average person to interpret, the 
appendix to this article briefly describes some of the major 
provisions found in such a plan, including the benefit formulas and 
some of their key components, as well as eligibility requirements.’ 

Using representative samples of the Nation’s households, 
the SIPP collects data on sources and amounts of income, various 
characteristics of the labor force, participation in government 
programs, eligibility data, and general demographic charac- 
teristics. The study presented in this article focused on the data 
collected in the Retirement Expectations Pension Plan Coverage 
Topical Module and the Work History Topical Module. To make 
the SIPP more comparable to the EBS, the SIPP sample was 
restricted to nonagricultural private-sector wage and salary 
workers who worked at an establishment with 100 or more 
employees and who were covered by a defined benefit plan. The 
self-employed are not included in the sample, and individuals 
must have had at least 5 years of employment in their current job. 
The sample consists of individuals who were born between 1930 
and 1955 and who thus ranged in age from 40 to 65 in 1995, All 
told, the sample has 2,508 observations for analysis. 

Two sources of administrative earnings data were used for 
the construction of the earnings measures: the Detailed Earnings 
Record and the Summary Earnings Record, both maintained by 
the Social Security Administration. The Detailed Earnings Record 
contains information on wages, tips, other compensation, and 
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deferred wages from 1981 through 2001. These data are provided 
to the Internal Revenue Service on Form w-2 from employers; 
the form reports on all persons with wages, including nonfilers 
and other noncovered employees. The Summary Earnings 
Record contains Social Security-covered earnings derived from 
payroll tax records for the years 1951 through 1999 (up to the 
taxable wage ceiling). After a review of both data sets, it was 
determined that the Detailed Earnings Record had significant 
advantages over the Summary Earnings Record. One major 
advantage to using the Detailed Earnings Record is that it has 
earnings data for each job in each year, whereas the Summary 
Earnings Record’s earnings data is a sum of all earnings from all 
jobs in each year. By using the Detailed Earnings Record, it is 
possible to separate earnings out by job, which in turn makes it 
possible to isolate one defined benefit plan with the earnings 
from one job, instead of having a sum of earnings from multiple jobs. 


Methodology 


Chart 1 shows the flow of the systematic procedures applied to 
create PenSync and to calculate replacement rates. The first 
step is to determine the structure of the data and to select the 
proper econometric technique that best fits the data. Ordinary 
least-squares (OLS) regression is used to fit continuous ex- 
planatory and dependent variables. However, because the 
dependent variable that represents the type of formula is 
categorical, the traditional OLS multiple regression analysis is 
not appropriate. A discrete dependent-variable model fits the 
data substantially better than least-square methodology.® 
Therefore, the study used a multinomial logit (MNL) model to fit 
the categorical dependent variable. 

The next step involves estimating the MNL and the OLS 
models to obtain estimates of the coefficients. The resulting 
estimates are used to produce predicted values by a process of 
multiplying the estimated coefficients by the observed EBS data. 
The end product is a database called PenPred. 

The next step in the process is to statistically match the 
predicted pension plan characteristics (PenPred) to the sipp by 
job characteristics. This procedure assigns a defined benefit 
pension plan with detailed characteristics to the analytical 
sample of workers in the SIPP who reported being covered by 
such a plan. The resulting dataset is called PenSync. The final 
two steps involve constructing an algorithm to calculate benefit 
amounts and then calculating the replacement rate for each 
individual in the sample. 


Model specification 


MNL model specification. The employer’s choice of pension 
formula is modeled with McFadden’s random utility framework. 
Nine alternatives are identified: two flat-dollar formulas; four 
types of terminal-earnings formulas; two types based on a 


percentage of the worker’s career average earnings; and a cash 
balance plan.'° In choosing which type of formula to provide, 
employers may consider a variety of job characteristics, such as 
their employees’ occupations and work schedules. The decision 
may also be affected by the characteristics of the employers 
themselves, such as the type of industry in which the estab- 
lishment operates, the number of employees in the firm, and the 
presence or absence of a union. (See table 1 for the descriptive 
statistics of job characteristics variables used to model the 
employer’s choice of benefit formula.) For any employer i, the 
utility of choice j to that employer is expressed as 


U,=V{E,W)+&,, (1) 


I 


where 


U;1 is the overall utility of choice j for employer i, 

VE, W) represents utility determined by the observed data, 
E is a vector of employer characteristics, 

W is a vector of characteristics of employees within the firm, 
€ is a vector of unobserved components, and 

j denotes pension formula alternatives. 


Statistically match 
PenPred to Sipp 


Utility-maximizing behavior implies that employer i will 
choose a particular alternative j only if U,,> U,, for all k not 
equal to j. The error term € is assumed to be a random variable 
and includes idiosyncrasies and measurement errors. Em- 
ployer i chooses the alternative that produces the greatest 
utility. The decision is random. 

The probability of any given alternative j being chosen by 
an employer can be expressed as 


Ba U,), for all k #). (2) 
By substitution of equation (1), 
lee PY E> V+ &,, forallk#)j). 
Rearranging terms yields 
P=P{(e-&,)>(V,—V,), forall k#/]. (3) 


If the distribution of the random ¢’s is known, the distribution 
of each difference £,—t, for all j, 7 #k, can be derived. Then, 
from equation (3), the "probability that the employer will 
choose alternative j can be calculated. 
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Table 1. Descriptive statistics for job characteristics 
variables 
Category Number Percent 
Industry 
WN [fal [tle pesceercoctececeeuteraneeneccn Orene Caton 56 1.14 
Construction ..... 49 .99 
Manufacturing 1,330 27.01 
MKANSPOMALON ic cesssccenseseretecce 804 16.32 
Wholesalestiticcravnctonvccetevensres 154 3.13 
Reta lew Sis eae curs eee aise. 444 9.02 
FINANCCHe one Gomera 1,106 22.46 
SBIVICE eentlaa. & crceterressoveoseetiats 982 19.94 
Occupational groups 
PYOfESSIONGl es esntevscctecceatcetienrens 1,564 31.76 
Blue collage enc cnccsce keen: 1,652 33.54 
Clerical ye seca cccctceienncannn 1,709 34.70 
Union status 
Not a union membet..............:06 3,547 72.02 
MIONIMEMDER ae. etoeeeeecsew ances 1,378 27.98 
Work Schedule 
Fraltitiim@ey.crectyeraence sen cece 308 6.25 
FeUil titan we eeetectecrt nearer seca noc: 4,617 93.75 
Employment 
LOSS aM 250 wcnctsreterese arm 922 18.72 
50499 eae rece vate seert nee 754 15rsd 
CoO OST) A serncenaceraaron eset roses 886 17.99 
TOOOMORMONE eater ee ne 2,363 47.98 
Number of observations ............. 4,925 100.00 
Source: Author's calculation using EBS data. 


Letting A, = (E,, W,) and assuming that Vis a linear function 
of components of X operationalizes equation 2 as 


U,-BX, +8, @ 


ij, 


where B is a vector of coefficients indicating the effect of the 
various X,'s on employer i’s utility derived from option /. 
Note that B, is subscripted by the choice index /. This means 
that, in the analysis, a given X, ; 1S allowed to “interact” with 
each option. For example, union status may have one effect 
on the utility of choosing a flat-dollar formula and another on 
the utility of choosing a cash balance plan. 

As mentioned earlier, an MNL approach is used to deter- 
mine the probability that an employer will choose one of nine 
mutually exclusive benefit formulas: 


1. flat dollar amount times years of service, together with a 
fixed dollar amount times years of service; 

2. flat dollar amount times years of service, together with a 
varying dollar amount times years of service; 

3. percentage of terminal earnings, together with a fixed 
percentage of earnings, averaged over the last few years of 
employment; 

4. percentage of terminal earnings, together with a varying 
percentage of earnings, averaged over a specified period of 
consecutive years of employment; 

5. percentage of terminal earnings, together with a varying 
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percentage of earnings, averaged over the last few years of 
employment; 
6. percentage of terminal earnings, together with a fixed 


“percentage of earnings, averaged over a specified period of 


consecutive years of employment; 

7. percentage of terminal earnings, together with a fixed 
percentage of earnings, averaged over the employee’s career; 

8. percentage of terminal earnings, together with varying 
percentages of earnings, averaged over the employee’s 
career; 

9. cash balance plan. 


(Yet a 10th formula is a pension equity plan, based on terminal 
earnings and to which interest rates do not apply. However, 
the incidence of such plans is too scarce to estimate with any 
precision.) 

The MNL model is frequently used to analyze situations in 
which there are a number of alternatives. However, it is widely 
known that a potentially important drawback of the model is 
the property called “independence from irrelevant alter- 
natives” (IIA); that is, the model can be applied only to situa- 
tions in which the alternatives from which one chooses are 
totally independent. 

To test for the existence of IIA, a model is constructed 
such that the alternatives include choosing one type of 
benefit formula over a different type of benefit formula. If the 
employer views the alternatives as differing only along irrele- 
vant dimensions, then, when the model is reestimated, it will 
not show a significant difference in explanatory power from 
that of the original model. The model used in this article 
passed the IIA assumption. 

That the model passed the IIA assumption is not entirely 
surprising, given that there are many incentives embedded in 
the different types of pension formulas offered by em- 
ployers. Some types of pension formula are geared toward 
retaining employees, while others encourage retirement. 
Therefore, depending upon the incentive sought by the 
employer, his or her decision to offer a particular type of pension 
formula is 1A. Again, the purpose of the IIA test is to ensure that 
the alternatives presented to employers are indeed viewed as 
independent.'' Consequently, in this context, for a given 
employer i with characteristic x,, the probability of choosing 
a given benefit formula can be estimated with the MNL model 


wae a ey. (5) 


where 


BE = the probability that employer i chose formula j, 


| 


oe = 2B Xin = the deterministic component of the utility of 
formula j j to employer i, 

Xim— the mth explanatory variable for formula j and employer 
i, in which m= 1...M, and 


' B_ =coefficient to be estimated. 


The MNL model includes information on characteristics of 
the employer, of his or her employees, and of the pension 
plan the employer is offering. (For a description of the values 
of the dependent variable, see exhibit 1.) In addition to 
predicting the type of formula, the model estimates the 
quantitative values common to each type, using OLS. 


OLS model specification. The quantitative variables for 
employer i and formula j can be written as 


QV, = Bay---B, Xt (6) 


where QV, is a set of quantitative pension provision variables 
used in the pension benefit calculation and i denotes the ith 
employer. In this model, the coefficients are estimated by a linear 
least-squares multiple regression, f3,, is a constant, X is a vector 
of job characteristics of the employer and his or her employees 
and pension plan characteristics, and ¢, is an error term. (See 
exhibit 2 for a listing and definition of the quantitative pension 
variables.) 


Creating the synthetic pension file 


As shown in chart 1, the first two steps in creating PenSync 
involve fitting the MNL and OLS models to the EBS data set to 


Type of formula 


Description of the values for the multinomial logit dependent variable 


score a new data set of predicted observations.'? Table 2 gives 
an overview of the accuracy of the MNL model. The model 
predicted the correct formula 71 percent of the time, on average, 
and many of the incorrect predictions were among similar types 
of formulas. For example, the model predicted a flat-dollar formula 
with a fixed dollar amount with a 95.77-percent accuracy rate, 
while predicting a flat-dollar formula with a varying dollar 
amount 20.45 percent of the time. However, when the model 
incorrectly predicted a flat-dollar formula with a varying dollar 
amount, it predicted that that formula would be a flat-dollar 
formula with a fixed dollar amount 50 percent of the time. Both 
types of formula are similar in their design, and any attempts that 
were made to increase the accuracy of the prediction flawed the 
model with multicollinearity and overspecification. The results 
from the ots models are found in table 3. 

To summarize the procedure, the first step involved estimating 
equations 5 and 6 to generate a set of coefficient estimates, 
which are used to replicate the EBS data. The resulting estimates 
of the coefficients are used to produce predicted values by 
multiplying each estimated coefficient by the corresponding 
observed EBS data. This multiplication process is repeated for 
each variable in the equations specified. The end product is a 
database containing the predicted values for each observation 
required to compute a pension benefit amount, along with the 
related explanatory variables. The database is called PenPred. 
To assess the quality of PenPred, the resulting means and 
standard deviations are compared with those of the EBS. (See 
table 4.) 


Statistical matching. Statistical matching is a process of 
linking data from multiple data sets on the basis of similar 
characteristics rather than unique identifying information. In a 


9 Cash balance plan 


. | "Fiat dollar amount times years of service, together with a fixed dollar amount times years of service 
| Flat dollar amount times years of service, together with a varying dollar amount times years of service 


iy Percentage of terminal earnings, aaa with a fixed percentage of earnings, averaged over the last few years of 
employment 
oe Percentage of terminal earnings, together with a varying percentage of earnings, averaged over a specified period 
| of consecutive years of employment 
5 | Percentage of terminal earnings, together with a varying percentage of earnings, averaged over the last few years 
| of employment 

6 | Percentage of terminal earnings, together with a fixed percentage of earnings, hehe over a specified period of 
consecutive years of employment 

4, Percentage of terminal earnings, med > with a fixed percentage of earnings, averaged over the employee’s 
career 

8 Percentage of terminal earnings, together with varying percentages of earnings, averaged over the employee’s 
career 


iam eeemeaeieee anaes ioainareesteeeeeiieeeeieia. 
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ale Definitions of quantitative variables 

DOL DOL1 | First dollar-amount breakpoint used to calculate-a flat-dollar forn 
DOL DOL2 | Second dollar-amount breakpoint used to calculate a flat-dollar 1 
DOL DOL3 | Third dollar-amount breakpoint used to calculate a flat-dollar fe 
DOL YRS1 | First years-of-service breakpoint used to calculate a flat-dollar 
DOL YRS2 | Second years-of-service breakpoint used to calculate a flat-dc 
NORM_AAS| Sum of normal retirement age and years of service ot 
NORM_AGE | Normal retirement age ~ : . 
NORM SRV | Normal retirement service requirement | pay | et a pe 
NR_PAY Percentage of earnings contributed to a cash balance plan ho en oe 
NR_INT Interest rate fe ogre 
EBASEYR1 | First breakpoint for number of years to be included 

EBASEYR2 | Second breakpoint for number of years to be included 

POE DOL! | First dollar-amount breakpoint used to calculate a per 

POE DOL2 | Second dollar-amount breakpoint used to calculate a perc 

POE PCT1 | First percentage-of-earnings breakpoint used to cz 

POE PCT2 | Second percentage-of-earnings breakpoint used 

POE PCT3 | Third percentage-of-earnings breakpoint used to c 

POE PCT4 | Fourth percentage-of-earnings breakpoi t 

POE PCTS | Fifth percentage-of-earnings bre: n 

POE _YRS1 | First breakpoint umber of 

POE_YRS2 int fi 


statistical match, each observation in one microdata set (a base 
database) is assigned one or more observations from another 
microdata set (a secondary database). The assignment is made 
on the basis of similar characteristics because the files lacked 
the same unique identifier. 

A substantial amount of research has been carried out 
concerning the validity of using statistically matched data for 
analysis. A number of the early researchers in the field carefully 
documented some of the shortcomings of statistical matching." 
In particular, Benjamin Okner pointed out some of the common 
problems with statistical matching, including comparability of 
the data, the handling of missing data, specific techniques for 
matching, and the definition and evaluation of the goodness of 
a match. The next subsection briefly discusses some steps taken 
to address Okner’s concerns. 


Data comparability. In an effort to make the PenPred data 
and the sire data compatible, the following harmonization 
criteria, well discussed in the literature, were used: '4 


1. Harmonization of units. It is necessary that records 
from the different sources refer to the same unit. The unit of 
analysis for this study is workers. 


2. Harmonization of target population. If the data sets 
refer to different target populations, it is important to select 
just those records which refer to the population of interest. 
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Both data sets comprise a sample of workers employed in 
private nonagricultural industries and occupations and who 
participate in a defined benefit plan. 


3. Harmonization of variables. The common variables 
should be defined in the same way. Both data sets use 
Standard Industry Codes and Census Occupation Codes to 
categorize the industry and occupation, respectively. 


Missing data. There are three common approaches to hand- 
ling missing data: impute the missing data, model the probability 
of “missingness,” or ignore the missing data. After testing to 
make sure that there were no significant differences on the key 
variables between records with missing data and records without 
missing data, the more conservative approach to handling 
missing data was adopted. Hence, missing values are replaced 
with means for each variable.!° 


Selection of the matching variables. Consider first 
PenPred, henceforward called the universe U, consisting of a 
set of N records. For each record, there are values for R 
variables. U is represented by an N-by-R matrix, in which 
each of the NV rows contains the values of the R variables for 
one record. The R variables represent the industry code, the 
occupation code, and the union status, all of which are 
considered key variables for matching based on analysis 
performed on the EBS data. The SIPP consists of a set of M 


Accuracy of multinomial logit model 
Predicted formula value 
Frequency | Observed Flat dollar termi i Cash 
pt pris ‘erminal earnings Career average | bal ea Observed 
percent value total 
1 2 S 4 5 6 7 8 9 
— oe = ==) Be 
Predicted 

totale... 873 20 147 1,683 358 1,446 21 95 282 4,925 
Frequency .. 1 816 6 0 14 0 1 2 1 12 852 
Percent....... 95.77 70 .00 1.64 00 2 23 a2 1.41 te 
Frequency .. 2 22 9 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 oa 
Percent....... 50.00 20.45 .00 29.55 00 00 00 .00 00 
Frequency .. 3 0 0 112 0) 43 0 0 0 0 155 
Percent....... .00 .00 72.26 00 27.74 00 00 00 00 ae 
Frequency .. 4 1 1 2 1,182 0 207 1 1 0 1,395 
Percent....... .07 .07 14 84.73 00 14.84 .07 .07 00 Ps 
Frequency .. 5 0 1 29 it 315 1 0 0 0 347 
Percent....... .00 .29 8.36 .29 90.78 .29 .00 00 00 ae 
Frequency .. 6 0 3 4 473 0 1,099 6 10 0 1,595 
Percent....... .00 19 25 29.66 00 68.90 38 63 00 ee 
Frequency .. 7 0 0 0 0 0) 6 11 0 0 17 
Percent....... .00 .00 .00 .00 .00 35.29 64.71 .00 .00 , 
Frequency .. 8 0 0 0 0 0 132 0) 83 0) 215 
Percent....... .00 .00 .00 .00 00 61.40 00 38.60 00 

Source: Author’s calculation using Ess and PenSync data. 


records. For each record, there are values for the S variables 
that are represented by an M/-by-S matrix, in which each of 
the M rows contains the values of the S variables for one 
record. The S variables represent the industry code, the 
occupational code, and the union status. 

As mentioned earlier, to enable two or more data sources 
to be statistically matched, a set of variables common to all 
data sets must be found. These common characteristics are 
referred to as X variables, where X = (x,,...; x,). In this equation, 


x, = the worker’s two-digit standard industry 


classification;'® 

x, = the worker’s three-digit standard occupation 
classification;!’ and 

x, = the worker’s union status.The ith record in U is 


denoted 
Oe (ul UU) (7) 


and, as indicated, contains j observed variables. Similarly, 
the ith record in the SIPP, 


SIPP, = (SIPP,, SIPP,,... SIPP.,) (8) 
contains A observed variables. The remaining variables in 


each of the files are referred to as Y on the PenPred file and Z 
on the sipp file. Y= (V,---Y_)s where y, is a vector of predicted 


values of all pension provisions; and Z = (z,...z,), where z, is a 
vector of socioeconomic and work history variables. 


Specification of the distance function. The statistical 
matching procedure is carried out by minimizing a distance 
function, defined as the absolute difference of the numerical 
values of the occupations and the union statuses in two 
cases: the distance between the ith worker in the U and the 
jth worker in the sipp is defined by 


k 
Dj = Ds (7 in 1 in} (0,,- Om)+ Win- Uj) , ©) 
n=1 


where 


n=1,..., k, 

D,,= the distance between the ith U record and the jth sipp 

record, 

I dg= the distance between the values of the nth pair of 

industry variables in the ith record, 

O. — O. = the distance between the values of the nth pair of 
Re Ve ¢ ; 

occupation code variables in the ith record, and 

Ee the distance between the values of the th pair of 


union status variables in the ith record. 


Certain X variables may be treated as cohort variables. A 
cohort variable establishes subclasses of the records in each 
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Table 3.| Regression results for selected quantitative variables ordinary least squares model 
arr | 
U Career 


of the two files, with matching permitted only between a pair 
of cases in the same subclass. In this study, x,, “industry,” is 
the cohort variable. For example, a worker in the mining 
industry in the sipp file can be matched only to another worker 
in the mining industry in the U file. 


Assumptions. Three assumptions are relevant to the sta- 
tistical matching procedures: 


1. No unobserved heterogeneity exists between the pre- 
dicted data and the observed data. Stated differently, the 
probabilities associated with being covered by a given 
pension formula and having a particular set of job charac- 
teristics are analogous across the three data sets. Mathe- 
matically, this identifying assumption is captured in the 
formula 


m(x,y| X, Data,, ,) —2(x,,| X, Data 
— n(x,y,| X, Data, sym) = 9 


sp) 


(10) 


where 

x = type of pension plan, 

y = type of formula, 

and X is a vector of individual job characteristics (for example, 
industry, occupation, and union status). 

Sensitivity analysis was conducted to check the validity 
of this assumption. Basic descriptive analysis revealed that 
the mean values of the observed data are similar to the mean 
values of the predicted data. Cross tabulations also revealed 
similarities between the three data sets. 


2. Workers will remain on their current job until they reach 
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; inion Dollar 
Variable Constant Size Industry ' pit > Occupation siete fonmula average R 
at ~ — 
LA Leen TS SE 5.0851 —0.0005 -2.862 -2.0372 1.2767 0.3024 31.8015 0.7117 74 
rere 1(.80890) 1(.00001) 1(.3666) 1(.4234) 1(.2336) (.2616) 1(.5091) 1(.4262) 5 
CBIPERGENIT nae 4.5894 .0001 164 -.0600 -.0032 -.0346 —4.8377 aupclvh 79 
1(.0735) 1(.00001) 1(,0322) (.0372) (.0205) (.023) 1(.0447) (.0375) i 
CBINTER ES areca 5.26057 -.0001 0044 .043 .0502 016 —-5.2488 5.21 48 79 
1(.076) (.00001) (.0333) (.0385) (.0212) (.0238) 1(.0462) (.0387) a 
POEMS Mer tere eencc erie -2.6099 .0002 -.3918 1.8657 .6683 8312 -.3176 12.9813 .67 
1(.480) ?(.00005) (.2103) 1(.2429) 1(.1340) 1(.1501) (.2921) 1(.2445) i 
BOE ie reer. tere cease: .2800 .00002 1202 -.054 —.0807 -.2721 —.1862 5662 18 
2(.0911) (.000009) (.0399) 2(.0461) (.0254) 1(.0285) 2(.0554) 1(.0464) Pe 
NIBARS cca ccoctetcase en -3143 .0001 8194 .0678 -.062 0314 —.3266 3.3456 AN 
(.2185) 1(.000002) 2(.0957) (.1106) (.0610) (.0683) (.133) 1(.1113) e 
ViBARSI2 5 ecteaee neue —4.3253 —.0006 4.3718 8.346 -1.8145 3.6991 6.4945 26.0477 a2 
(3.9373) (.0004) (1.7254) 1(1.993) (1.1) (1.2312) (2.3964) 1(2.0059) fis 
NORMPAGE «....-..cccscescccosoe 46.606 .001564 5.454 -3.20707 -2 —2.98348 —-2.8452 7.651 .09 
a 1(2.01) 1(.0002) 1(.88) 2(1.01) 2(.56) 1(2.98) (1.22) 1(1.02) ae 
NORMIES IRV perce scceckeraies cava: 10.629 -.00152 -6.373 3.71762 1.3416 2.67692 6.3605 1.856 10 
1(1.94) 1(.0001) 1(,523) 1(.604) 1(.333) \(.7) 1(.723) (.61) 23 
1 Significant at 1-percent statistical level. 
2 Significant at 5-percent statistical level. 


the normal retirement age. This assumption is rendered 


mathematically as 


m(x,y|X,, Data.) —™(x,y|X,,, Data.) = 0, (11) 


where 
i= start year of current job,..., retirement year. 


Many defined benefit plans allow workers to retire prior to 
the normal retirement date, but the worker’s benefit is reduced 
by an actuarial reduction factor. The current version of 
PenSynce does not have the capability to model early retire- 
ment; therefore, it is assumed that workers will remain on 
their current job until they satisfy the normal retirement 
provision specified in their defined benefit plan. Note that 
the assertion that workers will remain on their current job 
obviously presupposes that those workers will continue to 
work in the same industry and occupation. To test the feasi- 
bility of remaining on the current job, the sIPP and the data 
from the Detailed Earnings Record were used to measure 
tenure on the current job and the frequency of job change. 
The sipp data reveal that the average tenure on the current 
defined benefit pension job was 18 years, and the Detailed 
Earnings Record data indicate that, between the starting year 
(reported in the work history topical module of the siPpp) of 
the current job and 2003, 63 percent of the workers in the 
sample remained with their same employer. To test these 
assumptions further, the SIPP data are used to check how 
often a worker reports changing industry or occupation. 
When the full panel of the sIPP is analyzed, it is found that 92 
percent and 90 percent of the workers report remaining in the 


same industry and occupation, respectively. (Recent growth 


_ — ee 


Table 4. | 4. Mean and standard deviation for predicted and observed quantitative variables 


Mean Standard deviation 
Variables P ee 
Predicted Observed Difference Predicted Observed Difference 
DOL IDOL peta oo Bee 6.40 6.33 0.06 11.81 13.83 -2.02 
DO_DOLEZF ee .04 .09 -.05 .20 1.44 -1.25 
DOLE DOLS eo. eee .66 46 19 1.10 5.20 -4.10 
DOSY RST ote ae tS at .04 .36 1.14 -.78 
DOLBY RS2 tar cts 05 elit -.06 .22 1.81 -1.59 
NORMBEAAS 235.0. ie 532 5.30 02 2.03 20.10 -18.07 
INORMUAGE fesse. en 57.38 57283 04 5.29 17.77 -12.49 
NORMESRV. cnt 7.89 7.91 -.02 3.23 10.59 -7.36 
INFEPAY ED besa eee rds) 31 30 01 4.21 1.34 -.13 
INESIND sere ees Sit eye -.01 1.21 1.44 -.20 
EBASEYRGT 2 2.97 2.79 18 1.70 2.40 -—71 
EBASEY. R22 nee 21.24 20.76 48 11.67 35.52 -23.85 
POECDOI Ee 2-5 ste: 243.58 234.11 9.47 146.37 1,877.95 —1,731.58 
POESDO Oren ctr ae .00 .00 .00 .00 .00 .00 
RORSPCiietvacean eee 10.19 10.24 —.04 5.64 7.03 -1.39 
BOPIPC) 2s. eae. 76 67 09 43 85 —.42 
ROEEPC See eas .00 18 -—.18 .00 43 —.43 
ROE PCT454 th..22c .00 .02 -.02 .00 14 -.14 
POERGRC [Simmer nan ce .00 .04 -.04 .00 en -.21 
RPOERY RST. sencchean 5.40 §.22 18 2.91 11.30 -8.39 
ROESYRS2ia ates 50 43 .06 50 2.28 -1.78 
Source: Author’s calculation using ess and PenSync data. 


in cash balance plans may have affected the length of time 
people stay in their jobs, but the timeframe of the data is 
years before that growth.) 


3. The sipP-reported pension job for employer | is the job 
with the highest earnings in the W-2 file in each year. Again, 
mathematically, this assumption can be stated as 

m(x,y| X,, Data.) — ™x,y| X, Datay,.) =0, (12) 
where _X = earnings in a given year and t= 1951...2002. This 
assumption assumes that the pension module job 1 in the 
sipp!® is the same as the job reporting the highest wage on 
the Detailed Employment Record. SIPP respondents are asked 
the question about calendar-year wages and salaries twice 
per panel and are encouraged to refer to their respective W-2 
forms or other documents to ensure their accuracy. 

To test the validity of the third assumption, the earnings 
total reported in the sIpP for the pension job is compared with 
the highest-wage job on the Detailed Employment Record for 
the same year. The SIPP earnings are similar to the highest 
earnings on the Detailed Employment Record, varying by 
plus or minus $2,000 annually. Respondents in the SIPP also 
can report earnings and pension coverage from two em- 
ployers; therefore, to render it yet more likely that the proba- 
bility that the pension job reported for employer 1 is indeed 
the highest-wage job on the Detailed Employment Record, 
the second job reported in the SIPP is analyzed. The analysis 


reveals that less than 3 percent of the unweighted individuals 
who reported having a defined benefit type of pension 
reported having the same type of pension on their second 
job. 


The matching algorithm. The match procedure is uncon- 
strained, which has the advantage of permitting the closest 
possible match for a U record, but at the cost of increasing the 
sample variance of estimators involving the Y and Z variables. 
To avoid violating the confidentially provision in the memo- 
randum of understanding, particular attention is given to 
tabulations based on small cell sizes. To avoid the possibility of 
unauthorized disclosure, cells with three or fewer cases were 
dropped from the sample. 

The matching algorithm also employs a decision rule: if the 
pair agrees on all three characteristics (that is, industry, occupa- 
tion, and union status), designate the pair as a level-1 match; or 
else if the pair agrees on the two characteristics industry and 
occupation, designate the pair as a level-2 match; or else if 
the pair agrees on the two characteristics industry and major 
occupational group, designate the pair as a level-3 match; or 
else if the pair agrees on industry characteristics only, 
designate the pair as a level-4 match; or else designate the 
pair as anonmatch. As shown in the following tabulation, the 
final data file for analysis consists of 2,508 observations 
containing detailed socioeconomic variables, along with in- 
depth employer-provided pension data: 
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Level Number of matches Match rate (percent) determined by multiplying a proportion of the average earnings 
from the Detailed Earnings Record by the worker’s total number 


1 a: oe oe of credited years of service.!? For individuals whose benefit 

Peder ae ‘192 g amounts are based upon a terminal earnings arrangement, the 

Dah sarmaseenien 430 i, algorithm multiplies a proportion of the average earnings from 

A dea ert dhsss ar 10 .004 the Detailed Earnings Record during a specified period, typically 
near the individual’s retirement age. 

This database is called PenSync. For individuals who are covered by a cash balance plan, the 


benefit amounts are represented as an account balance equal to 
Benefit algorithm. The final procedure used to create the —_a percentage of the individual’s earnings during each year of 
synthetic pension file involves constructing an algorithm to _ participation in the plan, credited with interest based on some 
calculate benefit amounts and replacement rates for each _index. Atretirement, a participant in a cash balance plan typically 
individual in PenSync. The algorithm starts by determining _ receives his or her accumulated vested account as a lump sum. 
the type of formula assigned to an individual (for example, _ For purposes of the analysis carried out in this article, once the 
career average earnings, terminal earnings, cash balance, ora worker reaches the normal retirement age specified by the plan, 
flat-dollar formula). For individuals covered bya formulabased __ the accumulated vested account is transformed into an annuity. 
on a percentage of their earnings times years of service, a | Some benefits are associated, not with earnings, but rather, with 
subroutine is initiated to determine whether the earnings are _—_a dollar amount per year of service. For those individuals, the 
career average earnings or terminal earnings. For individuals _ benefit amount is determined by multiplying a fixed dollar amount 
covered by a career average arrangement, the benefit amount is _ by years of service in the plan. 


Table 5._ Pension income and replacement rate for workers who qualify for normal retirement prior to 2003 


Average earnings (dollars) Replacement rate (percent) 
Cateao Percent of eee Fee a Sk oe ee Ree 
gory workers : : Monthly benefit : . 
High 3 of last 5 | High 5 of last 10 High 3 of last § High § of last 10 
a ] 
All workers .............005 100 $37,958 $ 32,649 $1,012 32 29 
Type of formula 

DollanfOnmula:casncectessisraccs70s: 19 35,858 30,068 818 21 24 
Terminal earnings .............06. 54 38,921 34,381 1,144 38 30 
Career average ou... cece 10 32,233 28,192 781 21 20 
Cashibalance: fitacnwkivtne 17 40,600 32,614 960 32 36 

Occupation 
Professional/technical ............ 39 49,779 42,579 1,415 42 33 
Administrative/clerical ............ 18 25,148 22,607 579 24 25 
Production/service.................. 43 32,308 27,606 815 26 27 

Industry 
Goods producing ..........:.000 40 37,828 32,999 913 26 27 
Non-goods producing.............. 60 38,044 32,417 1,079 36 31 
Years in the plan 
Onl Ov ea tienitan aaieteeeeee 16 28,015 23,711 256 ) 11 
MSA ities sactatectrsiscerestercteriatee 16 31,144 27,315 502 18 20 
ABE2O ste: ofa Gees: The Ate 10 33,406 29,080 845 28 31 
et Oe cree mn abatisoianTy eine Rot: 12 29,837 26,122 955 30 34 
Boao ere Mestectne Siniacecntce 26 45,759 38,206 1,178 33 33 
Morentnanig0ei geese 22 47,428 41,674 1,840 61 4 
Union status 
Non-union MOMBGN scncccvenneee 66 39,594 33,930 917 25 27 
WMMIOMIMGMDGN ciccctercicsassrendeveur> 35 34,852 30,219 1,202 46 32 
nhs 4 
é Note: High 3 of last 5 is the average of the 3 highest years of earn- an average of 25 years of service. The normal retirement date is the year 
ings 5 years prior to the normal retirement date specified in the pension in which the worker satisfies his or her pension plan provision which 
plan. High 5 of last 10 is the average of the 5 highest years of earnings 10 specifies that the worker is eligible to receive an unreduced retirement 
years prior to the normal retirement date specified in the pension plan. All benefit. The year 2003 is used to verify whether an individual has satisfied 
earnings and benefit amounts are measured in 2003 dollars. Eligibility for the normal retirement requirement. The mean normal retirement year in 
retirement depends on a worker's age or number of years of credited PenSync is 1998. 
service, or both. The mean normal retirement age in PenSync is 60, with Source: Author's calculation using PenSync. 
a | 


~ 
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The final step in the algorithm produces a set of pension 
benefits and replacement rate ratios for the two measures of 
earnings: the last 10 years of earnings (L10YR) and the last 5 
years of earnings (LSYR). L10YR is the average of the 5 highest 
‘years of earnings 10 years prior to the normal retirement date 
specified in the pension plan; LSYR is the average of the 3 
highest years of earnings 5 years prior to the pension plan’s 
normal retirement date. The latter is the year in which the worker 
satisfies provisions specified in the plan in order to receive an 
unreduced retirement benefit. The year 2003 is used to verify 
whether an individual has satisfied the pension plan’s normal 
retirement requirement. All earnings and benefit amounts are 
measured in 2003 dollars. 


Results 


For workers who are eligible for normal retirement benefits prior 
to 2003, the defined benefit plan is estimated to replace about 30 
percent of the last year of positive earnings. The average earn- 
ings are estimated to be about $35,000, and the average monthly 
pension benefit is $1,012. (See table 5.) Pension replacement 
rates are estimated to vary by the type of benefit formula, 
employment characteristics, and years of participation in the 
pension plan. Replacement rates were lowest for those in flat- 
dollar or career average formulas and highest for those in terminal 
earnings formulas or cash balance formulas, with a 16- to 17- 


Notes 


percentage-point differential. Replacement rates were 
considerably lower for those in administrative/clerical or 
production/service jobs, compared with those in professional/ 
technical jobs, and were lower for those in goods-producing 
industries than those in non-goods-producing industries. Union 
members are estimated to have higher replacement rates than 
non-union members, and more years of participation in a pension 
plan is associated with much higher replacement rates. Workers 
who remain in the same pension plan for more than 30 years 
have more than 60 percent of their earnings in the 5 years prior to 
retirement replaced by their plans, compared with only a 9- 
percent replacement rate for those with less than 10 years of 
participation. 


PREDICTING RETIRMENT INCOME FROM A PENSION PLAN is a 
difficult task. The absence of good data is a major contributor to 
the difficulty involved. Furthermore, the lack of comprehensive 
data sources on pensions places limitations on pension research 
and policy decisions. The methodologies applied in this article 
have been in existence for decades, yet they remain more of an 
art than a science. However, many challenges are inherent in the 
employment of the procedure itself: the specification of an 
appropriate model, data harmonization, and, probably most 
important, the quality of the data. Nevertheless, the method- 
ology set forth herein is a reasonable approach, given con- 
straints from two different restricted data sets. L] 


' MINT was developed to estimate the distributional effects of 
proposed Social Security policy alternatives on current and future 
beneficiaries’ retirement income. The model projects retirement 
income from Social Security, pensions, personal investments or 
savings, and partial retirement earnings. For a complete description 
of the MINT project, see the final reports prepared by the RAND 
Corporation (Constantijn Panis and Lee Lillard, “Near Term Model 
Development,” draft final report, sSA contract no. 600-96-27335 
(Santa Monica, CA, RAND, 1999); Constantijn Panis, Michael Hurd, 
David Loughran, Julie Zissimopoulos, Steven Haider, and Patricia 
St. Clair, “The Effect of Changing Social Security Administration’s 
Early Entitlement Age and the Normal Retirement Age,” draft report, 
SsA contract no. 600-96-27335 (Santa Monica, CA, RAND, 2002)); 
The Urban Institute (Eric Toder and others, “Modeling Income in the 
Near Term—Projections of Retirement Income through 2020 for the 
1931-1960 Birth Cohorts,” final report, ssa contract no. 600—96— 
27332 (Washington, pc, The Urban Institute, 1999)); and the Social 
Security Administration (Barbara A. Butrica, Howard M. Iams, James 
Moore, and Mikki Waid, Methods in Modeling Income in the Near Term 
(MINT), ORES working study no. 91 (Social Security Administration, May 
2001)). 


2 The last years the Bureau published replacement rates for full-time 
employees were 1993 for those in medium and large private estab- 
lishments and 1994 for State and local government employees. 


3 See Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Private Establishments, 
1993, Bulletin 2456 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, November 1994), 
especially table 1, p. 8. 


4 See National Compensation Survey: Employee Benefits in Private 
Industry in the United States, 2000, Bulletin 2555 (Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, January 2003), especially table 1, p. 4. 


° See Olivia Mitchell, “Developments in Pensions,” NBER Reporter 
(Washington, Dc, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1998); and 
Leslie E. Papke, “Are 401(k) Plans Replacing Other Employer- 
Provided Pensions? Evidence from Panel Data,” Journal of Human 
Resources, vol. 34, no. 2, spring 1999, pp. 346-68. 
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APPENDIX: Brief description of defined benefit provisions 


A defined benefit plan provides employees with guaranteed 
retirement benefits based on a predetermined formula. There are 
three basic types of defined benefit formulas found in the employer- 
based survey (EBs) data: (1) a percentage of earnings per year of 
service, (2) a cash balance arrangement, and (3) a flat amount per 
year of service. 

According to the Ess data, the majority of workers who partic- 
ipate in a defined benefit plan are covered by a formula based on a 
percentage of their earnings per year of service.’ In this type of 
arrangement, the employee benefit is based on a proportion of 
earnings per year of service for each year that an employee partic- 
ipates in the plan. The years of service credited may be based upon 
either a career average or final earnings. Under a career average ar- 
rangement, the plan benefits accrue in accordance with the average 
of the earnings paid over the entire period of the employee’s partic- 
ipation in the plan. Under a final-pay arrangement, by contrast, the 
plan benefits are based on an average of the employee’s earnings 
during a short period, typically near the employee’s retirement age. 
For example, the earnings may be averaged over the last 3 or 5 years 
of employment or over the 3 or 5 consecutive years in the 10-year 
period immediately prior to retirement, during which the employee’s 
earnings are typically the highest. 

A cash balance plan is another type of defined benefit plan—one 
whereby the benefit formula takes into account the employee’s 
income and the number of years of service credited. Although a cash 
balance plan is structured to bear a resemblance to a defined con- 
tribution plan, the benefits are represented as an account balance 
instead of as an annuity. The account balance is equal to a percentage 
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of the employee’s income during each year of participation in the 
plan, and it is also credited with interest. The interest rate is often 
based on an index, such as the rate of return on 30-year Treasury 
bonds. 

Some benefits are associated, not with income, but rather, with 
a dollar amount per year of service. In 2000, 14 percent of all 
workers in the private sector who were covered by a defined benefit 
plan had this type of plan. A formula incorporating a flat dollar 
amount per year of service provides a benefit amount based on a 
fixed dollar amount multiplied by years of service in the plan. To 
illustrate, if a plan specifies a benefit of $40 a month for each year 
of service, an employee with 30 years of participation in the plan 
would receive a monthly benefit of $1,200. 

Before an employee is entitled to benefits from the plan, he or 
she must become vested, which means having a designated number 
of years of service with an employer. A 5-year cliff-vesting require- 
ment is the most prevalent provision. Therefore, the study present- 
ed in this article assumes that, upon satisfying the 5-year vesting 
requirement, an individual is entitled to receive a nonforfeitable 
accrued benefit upon separation or retirement. 

Benefits under a defined benefit plan are usually paid when 
the employee retires. All defined benefit plans are required to 
specify an age, years of service, or some combination of the two 
whence an employee can receive unreduced benefits. The normal 
retirement age in most plans is 65 years. However, many defined 
benefit plans allow retirement after a stated age that is earlier than 
the declared normal retirement age, but the employee’s benefit is 
reduced by an actuarial reduction factor. This provision is called 
early retirement. 


' These data can be found at http://www.bls.gov/nes/ebs/sp/ebrp0001.pdf. 
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Precis 


Concrete productivity 
Statistics 


Persistent and substantial variations in 
productivity among individual factories 
have been observed, even in industries 
that are narrowly defined. Attempts to 
explain this variation have tended to 
focus on technological or “supply- 
side” reasons such as management 
approaches. 

In “Market Structure and Productivity: 
A Concrete Example” (NBER Working 
Paper 10501), Chad Syverson of the 
University of Chicago focuses on the 
other side of the exchange process—the 
demand side. Syverson states that, “The 
more difficult it is for consumers to switch 
between competing suppliers, the greater 
the productivity dispersion that can be 
sustained.” 

To investigate this notion, Syverson 
considers a concrete example—literally. 
He analyzes data from the Census of 
Manufactures for a single four-digit 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
industry: ready-mixed concrete, SIC 3273. 
An advantage of these data is that a 
physical measure of the product is avail- 
able (cubic yards), in addition to the dollar 
value of shipments. Syverson focuses on 
one aspect of substitutability in this 
study, pertaining to transport costs. The 
ready-mixed concrete industry has sub- 
stantial transport costs, which implies that 
there are separate geographic markets for 
the product. 

He uses the concrete data to test the 
premise that, “in markets where it is easy 
for industry consumers to switch sup- 
pliers, productivity distributions should 
exhibit higher minima, less dispersion, and 
higher central tendency than those in low- 
substitutability markets.” His findings 
support this premise: they show that 
markets that have high demand densities 
for this product have higher minimum and 
mean productivity levels, and such mar- 


kets have less dispersion in productivity 
levels among producers. 


Up the ladder 


Top business people have always 
enjoyed at least some celebrity. Even the 
robber barons, such as Rockefeller and 
Carnegie, had popular biographies written 
about them attributing their success to 
hard work, according to the introduction 
to Peter Capelli and Monika Hamori’s 
recent NBER Working Paper, “The Path to 
the Top: Changes in the Attributes and 
Careers of Corporate Executives, 1980 to 
2001.” In addition to the celebrity accord- 
ed some of today’s top business leaders, 
they hold important positions in the 
world. Understanding the nature of 
success in the business world, say Capelli 
and Hamori, “says a great deal about 
access to positions of influence, about 
social mobility generally, and specifically 
about career development practices.” 
The brief survey of literature that 
introduces the concepts of executive 
career studies is good reading. According 
to the works cited by Capelli and Hamori, 
there have been three broad eras of 
executive recruitment since the beginning 
of the 20th century. The first was an era 
marked by a mix of entrepreneurial merit 
in some cases and inherited wealth or 
position in the early years of the century. 
A second, broadly occupying the middle 
years of the century, was marked by the 
rise of what William A. Whyte labeled the 
“organization man.” The final era started 
in the 1980s and is characterized by what 
Michael B. Arthur and Denise M. 
Rousseau call “the boundaryless career.” 
The nature of successful, high-per- 
formance careers that may not reflect 
secure, long-term commitments between 
an organization and its members is the 
subject of Capelli and Hamori’s new 


research. They found significant differ- 
ence between the attributes and career 
paths of the top 10 executives in the 
Fortune 100 companies in 1980 and those 
in evidence among a similar panel in 2001. 
In terms of basic attributes, today’s 
executives are younger, more likely to 
have acollege degree, and somewhat more 
likely to be women. The latter, as the 
authors say, was “not a difficult achieve- 
ment given that the number was zero in 
1980.” 

In terms of career path, today’s top exe- 
cutives are less likely to have been lifetime 
employees of their companies, took less 
time to get to the top rungs of the cor- 
porate ladder, and had seen bigger pro- 
motions, as evidenced both by a direct 
measure of promotion size and the fact 
they had held fewer positions during their 
successful careers. 

These findings were robust to 
several factors including restriction to 
those executives for which Capelli and 
Hamori could fill in a complete career 
history and restriction of the sample to 
firms that were in the Fortune 100 in 
both 1980 and 2001. One partition of 
the data that did yield some interesting 
differences was between firms in 
manufacturing and service industries. 

In 1980, there were very few 
differences between executives in 
manufacturing and top managers in 
service firms. In 2001, according to the 
data, “Executives in the service sector 
are younger, more likely to be women 
and to be Ivy League graduates. Most 
important, they are much less likely to 
have started their career in the same 
company ... and they spent four and a 
half fewer years in their current organi- 
zation. They also got to the top about two 
and a half years sooner than their peers in 
manufacturing. The manufacturing/ 
service distinction apparently was 
irrelevant in understanding differences 
in executive experience in 1980 but has 
become highly relevant in 2001.”) 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables contain- 
ing data that have been adjusted are identi- 
fied as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 17-21, 48, and 52. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 2004 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14, 
and 17 were revised in the March 2004 Re- 
view. A brief explanation of the seasonal 
adjustment methodology appears in “Notes 
on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 54 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price In- 
dex series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. aver- 
age All-Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted 
percent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, 
the hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is 
$2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a vari- 
ety of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found 
on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/pe/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, Bulletin 
1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review Car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other 
adjustments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popula- 
tion ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (compen- 
sation), by major sector and by bargaining 
status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because 
it provides a comprehensive measure of 
employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected 
by employment shifts among occupations 
and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 


table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and over- 
all export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, contribute to the variation in 
changes among the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-29) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment data in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecu- 
tive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. 
A person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 
The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the ci- 
vilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classi- 
fied as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work some- 
time in the past 12 months (or since the end 
of their last job if they held one within the 
past 12 months), but are not currently look- 
ing, because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio is 
employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to cor- 
rect for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. For a discussion of changes in- 
troduced in January 2003, see “Revisions 
to the Current Population Survey Effective 
in January 2003” in the February 2003 is- 
sue of Employment and Earnings (available 
on the BLS Web site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
cps/rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment pro- 
gram to seasonally adjust national labor force 
data. This program replaced the X-11 ARIMA 
program which had been used since January 
1980. See “Revision of Seasonally Adjusted 
Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the Feb- 
ruary 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site 
at http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a 
discussion of the introduction of the use of 


X-12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the 
labor force data and the effects that it had 
on the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment, hours, and earnings data in 
this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly ona voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
160,000 businesses and government agen- 
cies, which represent approximately 
400,000 individual worksites and represent 
all industries except agriculture. The active 
CES sample covers approximately one-third 
of all nonfarm payroll workers. Industries 
are classified in accordance with the 2002 
North American Industry Classification Sys- 
tem. In most industries, the sampling prob- 
abilities are based on the size of the estab- 
lishment; most large establishments are 
therefore in the sample. (An establishment 
is not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch 
plant, for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regular 
civilian payroll are outside the scope of the 
survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as 
a factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
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in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in the goods-pro- 
ducing industries cover employecs, up 
through the level of working supervisors, 
who engage directly in the manufacture or 
construction of the establishment’s product. 
In private service-providing industries, data 
are collected for nonsupervisory workers, 
which include most employees except those 
in executive, managerial, and supervisory 
positions. Those workers mentioned in 
tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and natural resources and 
mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in all pri- 
vate service-providing industries. Produc- 
tion and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employment 
on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings ad- 
justed to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this se- 
ries is derived from the Consumer Price In- 
dex for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and are 
different from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one- 
half of the industries with unchanged em- 
ployment; 50 percent indicates an equal bal- 
ance between industries with increasing and 
decreasing employment. In line with Bureau 
practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Table 
17 provides an index on private nonfarm 
employment based on 278 industries, and a 
manufacturing index based on 84 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The March 
2003 benchmark was introduced in Febru- 
ary 2004 with the release of data for Janu- 
ary 2004, published in the March 2004 is- 


sue of the Review. With the release in June 
2003, CES completed a conversion from the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) sys- 
tem to the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 
sign to a probability-based sample design. 
The industry-coding update included recon- 
struction of historical estimates in order to 
preserve time series for data users. Nor- 
mally 5 years of seasonally adjusted data are 
revised with each benchmark revision. 
However, with this release, the entire new 
time series history for all CES data series 
were re-seasonally adjusted due to the NAICS 
conversion, which resulted in the revision 
of all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program in- 
troduced concurrent seasonal adjustment for 
the national establishment data. Under this 
methodology, the first preliminary estimates 
for the current reference month and the re- 
vised estimates for the 2 prior months will 
be updated with concurrent factors with 
each new release of data. Concurrent sea- 
sonal adjustment incorporates all available 
data, including first preliminary estimates 
for the most current month, in the adjustment 
process. For additional information on all of 
the changes introduced in June 2003, see the 
June 2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
and “Recent changes in the national Current 
Employment Statistics survey,’ Monthly La- 
bor Review, June 2003, pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2003 
data. For information on the revisions for 
the State data, see the March and May 2003 
issues of Employment and Earnings, and 
“Recent changes in the State and Metropoli- 
tan Area CES survey,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 2003, pp. 14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes 
and underlying economic trends. Revisions 
of data, usually for the most recent 5-year 
period, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
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third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Fourth-quarter data are pub- 
lished as preliminary in January and Febru- 
ary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defi- 
nitions underlying these data are those 
used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
data for all States and the District of Co- 
lumbia are derived using standardized pro- 
cedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population con- 
trols, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual aver- 
age CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Quarterly Census of 
Employment and Wages 


Description of the series 


Employment, wage, and establishment data 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 


—— 


ject to State unemployment insurance (vu!) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject 
to the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Quarterly Census of Employment 
and Wages (QCEW) data, also referred as ES- 
202 data, are the most complete enumeration 
of employment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropolitan 
area, and county levels. They have broad eco- 
nomic significance in evaluating labor mar- 
ket trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, the Quarterly Census of Employ- 
ment and Wages monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious or- 
ganizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, re- 
ported to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each ul- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 
ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay pe- 
riod because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 


typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Oc- 
casionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate 
records are kept and the various activi- 
ties are classified under different NAICS 
industries. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ul report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s 
establishments, which are not detailed on the 
ul report. Some very small multi-establish- 
ment employers do not file a Multiple 
Worksite Report. When the total employ- 
ment in an employer’s secondary establish- 
ments (all establishments other than the larg- 
est) is 10 or fewer, the employer generally 
will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment 
level and thus aggregate establishments into 
one consolidated unit, or possibly several 
units, though not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single loca- 
tion at which a department, agency, or other 
government body has civilian employees. 
Federal agencies follow slightly different cri- 
teria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a 
State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major in- 
stallation. Last, if a Federal agency has fewer 
than five employees in a State, the agency 
headquarters office (regional office, district 
office) serving each State may consolidate 
the employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number 
of employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 


Data reported for the first quarter are 
tabulated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note that 
each establishment of a multi-establishment 
firm is tabulated separately into the appro- 
priate size category. The total employment 
level of the reporting multi-establishment 
firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quar- 
ter, regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which com- 
pensation is paid. Under most State laws or 
regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodg- 
ing, tips and other gratuities, and, in some 
States, employer contributions to certain de- 
ferred compensation plans such as 401(k) 
plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(OAsD!), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for 
all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
This includes cash allowances, the cash 
equivalent of any type of remuneration, sev- 
erance pay, withholding taxes, and retire- 
ment deductions. Federal employee remu- 
neration generally covers the same types of 
services as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wage per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual wage is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individu- 
als in high-paying and low-paying occupa- 
tions. When average pay levels between 
States and industries are compared, these 
factors should be taken into consideration. 
For example, industries characterized by 
high proportions of part-time workers will 
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show average wage levels appreciably less 
than the weekly pay levels of regular full- 
time employees in these industries. The op- 
posite effect characterizes industries with 
low proportions of part-time workers, or in- 
dustries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data 
also may be influenced by work stoppages, 
labor turnover rates, retroactive payments, 
seasonal factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Coy- 
ered Employment and Wages program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. 
NAICS is the product of a cooperative effort 
on the part of the statistical agencies of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to 
difference in NAICS and Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) structures, industry data 
for 2001 is not comparable to the sic-based 
data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the program be- 
gan assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government 
ownership. This BLS action was in response 
to a change in Federal law dealing with the 
way Indian Tribes are treated under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. This law re- 
quires federally recognized Indian Tribes to 
be treated similarly to State and local goy- 
ernments. In the past, the Covered Employ- 
ment and Wage (CEW) program coded Indian 
Tribal Councils and related establishments 
in the private sector. As a result of the new 
law, CEW data reflects significant shifts in 
employment and wages between the private 
sector and local government from 2000 to 
2001. Data also reflect industry changes. 
Those accounts previously assigned to civic 
and social organizations were assigned to 
tribal governments. There were no required 
industry changes for related establishments 
owned by these Tribal Councils. These tribal 
business establishments continued to be 
coded according to the economic activity of 
that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality 
of data, State employment security agen- 
cies verify with employers and update, if 
necessary, the industry, location, and own- 
ership classification of all establishments 
on a 3-year cycle. Changes in establish- 
ment classification codes resulting from the 
verification process are introduced with the 
data reported for the first quarter of the year. 


Changes resulting from improved employer 
reporting also are introduced in the first 
quarter. For these reasons, some data, es- 
pecially at more detailed geographic lev- 
els, may not be strictly comparable with 
earlier years. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Ar- 
eas shown as counties include those desig- 
nated as independent cities in some juris- 
dictions and, in Alaska, those areas desig- 
nated by the Census Bureau where counties 
have not been created. County data also are 
presented for the New England States for 
comparative purposes, even though town- 
ships are the more common designation used 
in New England (and New Jersey). 

The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) defines metropolitan areas for use in 
Federal statistical activities and updates 
these definitions as needed. Data in this table 
use metropolitan area criteria established by 
OMB in definitions issued June 30, 1999 
(OMB Bulletin No. 99-04). These definitions 
reflect information obtained from the 1990 
Decennial Census and the 1998 U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau population estimate. A complete 
list of metropolitan area definitions is avail- 
able from the National Technical Informa- 
tion Service (NTIS), Document Sales, 5205 
Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161, 
telephone 1-800-553-6847. 

OMB defines metropolitan areas in terms 
of entire counties, except in the six New 
England States where they are defined in 
terms of cities and towns. New England data 
in this table, however, are based on a county 
concept defined by OMB as New England 
County Metropolitan Areas (NECMA) be- 
cause county-level data are the most detailed 
available from the Quarterly Census of Em- 
ployment and Wages. The NECMA is a county- 
based alternative to the city- and town-based 
metropolitan areas in New England. The 
NECMA for a Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(MSA) include: (1) the county containing the 
first-named city in that MSA title (this county 
may include the first-named cities of other 
MSA, and (2) each additional county having 
at least half its population in the MSA in 
which first-named cities are in the county 
identified in step 1. The NECMA is officially 
defined areas that are meant to be used by 
statistical programs that cannot use the regu- 
lar metropolitan area definitions in New 
England. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
covered employment and wage data, contact 
the Division of Administrative Statistics and 
Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 
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Job Openings and Labor 
Turnover Survey 


Description of the series 


Data for the Job Openings and Labor Turn- 
over Survey (JOLTS) are collected and com- 
piled from a sample of 16,000 business es- 
tablishments. Each month, data are collected 
for total employment, job openings, hires, 
quits, layoffs and discharges, and other sepa- 
rations. The JOLTS program covers all private 
nonfarm establishments such as factories, 
offices, and stores, as well as Federal, State, 
and local government entities in the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia. The JOLTS 
sample design is arandom sample drawn from 
a universe of more than eight million estab- 
lishments compiled as part of the operations 
of the Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, or QCEW, program. This program in- 
cludes all employers subject to State unem- 
ployment insurance (UI) laws and Federal 
agencies subject to Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Employees (UCFE). 

The sampling frame is stratified by owner- 
ship, region, industry sector, and size class. 
Large firms fall into the sample with virtual 
certainty. JOLTS total employment estimates are 
controlled to the employment estimates of the 
Current Employment Statistics (CES) survey. 
A ratio of CES to JOLTS employment is used to 
adjust the levels for all other JOLTS data ele- 
ments. Rates then are computed from the ad- 
justed levels. 

The monthly JOLTS data series begin with 
December 2000. Not seasonally adjusted data 
on job openings, hires, total separations, quits, 
layoffs and discharges, and other separations 
levels and rates are available for the total non- 
farm sector, 16 private industry divisions and 
2 government divisions based on the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), and four geographic regions. Season- 
ally adjusted data on job openings, hires, total 
separations, and quits levels and rates are avail- 
able for the total nonfarm sector, selected in- 
dustry sectors, and four geographic regions. 


Definitions 


Establishments submit job openings infor- 
mation for the last business day of the refer- 
ence month. A job opening requires that (1) 
a specific position exists and there is work 
available for that position; and (2) work 
could start within 30 days regardless of 
whether a suitable candidate is found; and 
(3) the employer is actively recruiting from 
outside the establishment to fill the position. 
Included are full-time, part-time, permanent, 


iy 


short-term, and seasonal openings. Active 
recruiting means that the establishment is 
taking steps to fill a position by advertising 
in newspapers or on the Internet, posting 
help-wanted signs, accepting applications, 
or using other similar methods. 

Jobs to be filled only by internal transfers, 
promotions, demotions, or recall from lay- 
offs are excluded. Also excluded are jobs with 
start dates more than 30 days in the future, 
jobs for which employees have been hired 
but have not yet reported for work, and jobs 
to be filled by employees of temporary help 
agencies, employee leasing companies, out- 
side contractors, or consultants. The job 
Openings rate is computed by dividing the 
number of job openings by the sum of em- 
ployment and job openings, and multiplying 
that quotient by i100. 

Hires are the total number of additions to 
the payroll occurring at any time during the 
reference month, including both new and re- 
hired employees and full-time and part-time, 
permanent, short-term and seasonal em- 
ployees, employees recalled to the location 
after a layoff lasting more than 7 days, on- 
call or intermittent employees who returned 
to work after having been formally separated, 
and transfers from other locations. The hires 
count does not include transfers or promo- 
tions within the reporting site, employees 
returning from strike, employees of tempo- 
rary help agencies or employee leasing com- 
panies, outside contractors, or consultants. 
The hires rate is computed by dividing the 
number of hires by employment, and multi- 
plying that quotient by 100. 

Separations are the total number of termi- 
nations of employment occurring at any time 
during the reference month, and are reported 
by type of separation—quits, layoffs and dis- 
charges, and other separations. Quits are vol- 
untary separations by employees (except for 
retirements, which are reported as other separa- 
tions). Layoffs and discharges are involuntary 
separations initiated by the employer and in- 
clude layoffs with no intent to rehire, formal 
layoffs lasting or expected to last more than 7 
days, discharges resulting from mergers, 
downsizing, or closings, firings or other dis- 
charges for cause, terminations of permanent 
or short-term employees, and terminations of 
seasonal employees. Other separations include 
retirements, transfers to other locations, deaths, 
and separations due to disability. Separations 
do not include transfers within the same loca- 
tion or employees on strike. 

The separations rate is computed by di- 
viding the number of separations by employ- 
ment, and multiplying that quotient by 100. 
The quits, layoffs and discharges, and other 
separations rates are computed similarly, 


dividing the number by employment and 
multiplying by 100. 


Notes on the data 


The JOLTS data series on job openings, hires, 
and separations are relatively new. The full 
sample is divided into panels, with one panel 
enrolled each month. A full complement of 
panels for the original data series based on 
the 1987 Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system was not completely enrolled in 
the survey until January 2002. The supple- 
mental panels of establishments needed to 
create NAICS estimates were not completely 
enrolled until May 2003. The data collected 
up until those points are from less than a 
full sample. Therefore, estimates from ear- 
lier months should be used with caution, as 
fewer sampled units were reporting data at 
that time. 

In March 2002, BLS procedures for col- 
lecting hires and separations data were revised 
to address possible underreporting. As a re- 
sult, JOLTS hires and separations estimates for 
months prior to March 2002 may not be com- 
parable with estimates for March 2002 and 
later. 

The Federal Government reorganization 
that involved transferring approximately 
180,000 employees to the new Department 
of Homeland Security is not reflected in the 
JOLTS hires and separations estimates for the 
Federal Government. The Office of Person- 
nel Management’s record shows these trans- 
fers were completed in March 2003. The 
inclusion of transfers in the JOLTS definitions 
of hires and separations is intended to cover 
ongoing movements of workers between es- 
tablishments. The Department of Homeland 
Security reorganization was a massive one- 
time event, and the inclusion of these inter- 
governmental transfers would distort the 
Federal Government time series. 

Data users should note that seasonal ad- 
justment of the JOLTS series is conducted with 
fewer data observations than is customary. 
The historical data, therefore, may be sub- 
ject to larger than normal revisions. Because 
the seasonal patterns in economic data series 
typically emerge over time, the standard use 
of moving averages as seasonal filters to cap- 
ture these effects requires longer series than 
are currently available. As a result, the stable 
seasonal filter option is used in the seasonal 
adjustment of the JOLTS data. When calculat- 
ing seasonal factors, this filter takes an aver- 
age for each calendar month after detrending 
the series. The stable seasonal filter assumes 
that the seasonal factors are fixed; a neces- 
sary assumption until sufficient data are avail- 


able. When the stable seasonal filter is no 
longer needed, other program features also 
may be introduced, such as outlier adjustment 
and extended diagnostic testing. Additionally, 
it is expected that more series, such as lay- 
offs and discharges and additional industries, 
may be seasonally adjusted when more data 
are available. 

JOLTS hires and separations estimates can- 
not be used to exactly explain net changes in 
payroll employment. Some reasons why it is 
problematic to compare changes in payroll 
employment with JOLTS hires and separations, 
especially on a monthly basis, are: (1) the 
reference period for payroll employment is 
the pay period including the 12th of the 
month, while the reference period for hires 
and separations is the calendar month; and 
(2) payroll employment can vary from month 
to month simply because part-time and on- 
call workers may not always work during the 
pay period that includes the 12th of the 
month. Additionally, research has found that 
some reporters systematically underreport 
separations relative to hires due to a num- 
ber of factors, including the nature of their 
payroll systems and practices. The shortfall 
appears to be about 2 percent or less over a 
12-month period. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Job 
Openings and Labor Turnover Survey, con- 
tact the Division of Administrative Statistics 
and Labor Turnover at (202) 961-5870. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 30-36) 


Compensation and waged data are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file 
with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services—to measure 
change over time in employer costs of em- 
ploying labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
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costs, on wages and salaries, and on ben- 
efit costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self-em- 
ployed, and household workers. The total 
compensation costs and wages and salaries 
series are also available for State and local 
government workers and for the civilian 
nonfarm economy, which consists of pri- 
vate industry and State and local govern- 
ment workers combined. Federal workers 
are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments pro- 
viding 6,000 occupational observations se- 
lected to represent total employment in each 
sector. On average, each reporting unit pro- 
vides wage and compensation information 
on five well-specified occupations. Data are 
collected each quarter for the pay period in- 
cluding the 12th day of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including pro- 
duction bonuses, incentive earnings, com- 
missions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 


benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are_such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available 
on the Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 
Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 
data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected 
data from the survey are presented in table 
34 for medium and large private establish- 
ments and in table 35 for small private estab- 
lishments and State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 
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Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are cov- 


ered by a benefit, whether or not they use | 


that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employ- 
ees to complete a minimum length of ser- 
vice for eligibility, the workers are consid- 
ered participants whether or not they have 
met the requirement. If workers are re- 
quired to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retire- 
ment benefit (if any), and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type 
of defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and de- 
fer income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-— 
86 period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey con- 
ducted in 1987 covered only State and lo- 
cal governments with 50 or more employ- 


ees. The surveys conducted in 1988 and 
1989 included medium and large establish- 
ments with 100 workers or more in private 
industries. All surveys conducted over the 
1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private estab- 
lishments were conducted in even-num- 
bered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm estab- 
lishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government sur- 
vey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys in- 
clude full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lock- 
outs (involving 1,000 workers or more) oc- 
curring during the month (or year), the num- 
ber of workers involved, and the amount of 
work time lost because of stoppage. These 
data are presented in table 36. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days ofidleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total em- 
ployment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 


(Tables 2; 37-47) 


Price data are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
December 2003 = 100 for many Producer 
Price Indexes (unless otherwise noted), 1982— 
84 = 100 for many Consumer Price Indexes 
(unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 100 for 
International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner in- 
dex (CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic 
index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. 
As new uses were developed for the CPI in 
recent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 


tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of 
items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 38. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, 
and do not indicate differences in the level 
of prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the CPI-W. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the invest- 
ment component of homeownership so that 
the index would reflect only the cost of shel- 
ter services provided by owner-occupied 
homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-w were 
introduced with release of the January 1987 
and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of fab- 
rication (that is, finished goods, intermedi- 
ate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System and product 
codes developed by the U.S. Census Bureau. 
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To the extent possible, prices used in cal- 
culating Producer Price Indexes apply to the 
first significant commercial transaction in 
the United States from the production or 
central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for 
the various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights rep- 
resenting their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-prod- 
uct groupings, and a number of special com- 
posite groups. All Producer Price Index data 
are subject to revision 4 months after origi- 
nal publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price in- 
dex provides a measure of price change 
for all products sold by U.S. residents to 
foreign buyers. (“Residents” is defined as 
in the national income accounts; it in- 
cludes corporations, businesses, and indi- 
viduals, but does not require the organi- 
zations to be U.S. owned nor the individu- 
als to have U.S. citizenship.) The import 
price index provides a measure of price 
change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manu- 
factures, and finished manufactures, includ- 
ing both capital and consumer goods. Price 
data for these items are collected primarily 
by mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, 
the data are collected directly from the ex- 
porter or importer, although in a few cases, 
prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all prod- 
ucts, the prices refer to transactions com- 


pleted during the first week of the month. 
Survey respondents are asked to indicate 
all discounts, allowances, and rebates ap- 
plicable to the reported prices, so that the 
price used in the calculation of the indexes 
is the actual price for which the product 
was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are de- 
fined according to the five-digit level of detail 
for the Bureau of Economic Analysis End-use 
Classification, the three-digit level for the Stan- 
dard International Trade Classification (SITC), 
and the four-digit level of detail for the Har- 
monized System. Aggregate import indexes by 
country or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 
aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted from 
the total price change to obtain the “pure” 
change. Once this value is determined, a link- 
ing procedure is employed which allows for 
the continued repricing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 48-51) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real out- 
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put to real input. As such, they encompass a 
family of measures which include single- 
factor input measures, such as output per 
hour, output per unit of labor input, or out- 
put per unit of capital input, as well as mea- 
sures of multifactor productivity (output per 
unit of combined labor and capital inputs). 
The Bureau indexes show the change in out- 
put relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm 
business, manufacturing, and nonfinancial 
corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy ma- 
terials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production 
of a unit of output and are derived by divid- 
ing compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 


Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (GDP) the 
following outputs: general government, non- 
profit institutions, paid employees of private 
households, and the rental value of owner- 
occupied dwellings. Nonfarm business also 
excludes farming. Private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business further exclude gov- 
ernment enterprises. The measures are sup- 
plied by the U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
Burean of Economic Analysis. Annual esti- 
mates of manufacturing sectoral output are 
produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Quarterly manufacturing output indexes 
from the Federal Reserve Board are adjusted 
to these annual output measures by the BLS. 
Compensation data are developed from data 
of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 48-51 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or 
any other specific factor of production. 
Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many 
influences, including changes in technol- 
ogy; shifts in the composition of the labor 


force; capital investment; level of output; 
changes in the utilization of capacity, en- 
ergy, material, and research and develop- 
ment; the organization of production; mana- 
gerial skill; and characteristics and efforts 
of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes mea- 
sure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures in- 
clude labor productivity, multifactor pro- 
ductivity, compensation, and unit labor 
costs. 

The industry measures differ in meth- 
odology and data sources from the produc- 
tivity measures for the major sectors be- 
cause the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of la- 
bor input. For most industries, output in- 
dexes are derived from data on the value of 
industry output adjusted for price change. 
For the remaining industries, output indexes 
are derived from data on the physical quan- 
tity of production. 

The labor input series is based on the 
hours of all workers or, in the case of some 
transportation industries, on the number of 
employees. For most industries, the series 
consists of the hours of all employees. For 
some trade and services industries, the se- 
ries also includes the hours of partners, pro- 
prietors, and unpaid family workers. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes payroll 
as well as supplemental payments, includ- 
ing both legally required expenditures and 
payments for voluntary programs.. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of combined inputs consumed in pro- 


ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input rep- 
resents the flow of services from the capital 
stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate 
purchases is a combination of purchased 
materials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Census Bureau, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 52-54) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 52 and 53 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment approximating U.S. con- 
cepts for the United States, Canada, Austra- 
lia, Japan, and six European countries. The 
labor force statistics published by other indus- 
trial countries are not, in most cases, compa- 
rable to U.S. concepts. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, for 
all known major definitional differences, to the 
extent that data to prepare adjustments are 
available. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20 
(available on the BLS Web site at http:// 
www.bls.gov/opub/mIr/2000/06/ 
art1full.pdf). 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
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Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The foreign country data are adjusted as 
closely as possible to U.S. concepts, with the 
exception of lower age limits and the treatment 
of layoffs. These adjustments include, but are 
not limited to: including older persons in the 
labor force by imposing no upper age limit, 
adding unemployed students to the 
unemployed, excluding the military and family 
workers working fewer than 15 hours from the 
employed, and excluding persons engaged in 
passive job search from the unemployed. 

Data for the United States relate to the 
population 16 years of age and older. The U.S. 
concept of the working age population has 
no upper age limit. The adjusted to U.S. 
concepts statistics have been adapted, insofar 
as possible, to the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends in each country, and the 
Swedish statistics have been adjusted to 
include persons older than the Swedish upper 
age limit of 64 years. The adjusted statistics 
presented here relate to the population 16 
years of age and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 years of age and 
older in Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics are adjusted to 
cover the population 16 years of age and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15 years. In the labor 
force participation rates and employment- 
population ratios, the denominator is the 
civilian noninstitutionalized working age 
population, except that the institutionalized 
working age population is included in Japan 
and Germany. 

In the United States, the unemployed 
include persons who are not employed and 
who were actively seeking work during the 
reference period, as well as persons on layoff. 
Persons waiting to start a new job who were 
actively seeking work during the reference 
period are counted as unemployed under U.S. 
concepts; if they were not actively seeking 
work, they are not counted in the labor force. 
In some countries, persons on layoff are 
classified as employed due to their strong job 
attachment. No adjustment is made for the 
countries that classify those on layoff as 
employed. In the United States, as in Australia 
and Japan, passive job seekers are not in the 
labor force; job search must be active, such 
as placing or answering advertisements, 
contacting employers directly,or registering 
with an employment agency (simply reading 
ads is not enough to qualify as active search). 
Canada and the European countries classify 


passive jobseekers as unemployed. An 
adjustment is made to exclude them in Canada, 
but not in the European countries where the 
phenomenon is less prevalent. Persons waiting 
to start a new job are counted among the 
unemployed for all other countries, whether 
or not they were actively seeking work. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, and the Netherlands are 
calculated using adjustment factors based on 
labor force surveys for earlier years and are 
considered preliminary. The recent year 
measures for these countries are therefore 
subject to revision whenever more current 
labor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in series for the United 
States (1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 2000, 2003), 
Australia (2001), and Germany (1999). 

For the United States, beginning in 1994, 
data are not strictly comparable for prior years 
because of the introduction of a major 
redesign of the labor force survey question- 
naire and collection methodology. The 
redesign effect has been estimated to increase 
the overall unemployment rate by 0.1 
percentage point. Other breaks noted relate 
to changes in population controls that had 
virtually no effect on unemployment rates. 

For a description of all the changes in the 
U.S. labor force survey over time and their 
impact, see Historical Comparability in the 
“Household Data” section of the BLS publi- 
cation Employment and Earnings (available 
on the BLS Web site at http://www.bls.gov/ 
cps/eetech_methods.pdf). 

For Australia, the 2001 break reflects the 
introduction in April 2001 of a redesigned 
labor force survey that allowed for a closer 
application of International Labor Office 
guidelines for the definitions of labor force 
statistics. The Australian Bureau of Statistics 
revised their data so there is no break in the 
employment series. However, the reclassi- 
fication of persons who had not actively 
looked for work because they were waiting to 
begin a new job from “not in the labor force” 
to “unemployed” could only be incorporated 
for April 2001 forward. This reclassification 
diverges from the U.S. definition where 
persons waiting to start a new job but not 
actively seeking work are not counted in the 
labor force. The impact of the reclassification 
was an increase in the unemployment rate by 
0.1 percentage point in 2001. 

For Germany, the 1999 break reflects the 
incorporation of an improved method of data 
calculation and a change in coverage to 
persons living in private households only. 

For further qualifications and historical 
data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 
Statistics, Ten Countries, on the BLS Web site 
at http://www.bls.gov/fls/flslfore.pdf 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics: (202) 691-5654 or 
fishelp@bls.gov 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 54 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and nine European countries. 
These measures are trend comparisons—that 
is, series that measure changes over time— 
rather than level comparisons. There are greater 
technical problems in comparing the levels of 
manufacturing output among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts 
of each country. However, the output se- 
ries for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of 
industrial production, and the national ac- 
counts measures for the United Kingdom 
are essentially identical to their indexes of 
industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 
years). 


To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, 
BLS uses gross product originating in manu- 
facturing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
* nating series differs from the manufactur- 
ing Output series that BLS publishes in its 
news releases on quarterly measures of U.S. 
productivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 48 and 50 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are devel- 
oped from statistics of manufacturing em- 
ployment and average hours. The series used 
for France (from 1970 forward), Norway, 
and Sweden are official series published with 
the national accounts. Where official total 
hours series are not available, the measures 
are developed by BLS using employment fig- 
ures published with the national accounts, 
or other comprehensive employment series, 
and estimates of annual hours worked. For 
Germany, BLS uses estimates of average 
hours worked developed by a research in- 
stitute connected to the Ministry of Labor 
for use with the national accounts employ- 
ment figures. For the other countries, BLS 
constructs its own estimates of average 
hours. 

An hours series is not available for Den- 
mark after 1993; therefore, the BLS mea- 
sure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993: 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For Canada, France, 
and Sweden, compensation is increased to 
account for other significant taxes on pay- 
roll or employment. For the United King- 
dom, compensation is reduced between 1967 
and 1991 to account for employment-related 
subsidies. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the all-employed-persons incasures 
by assuming that their hourly compensation 
is equal to the average for wage and salary 
employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International 


Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France (for all years) and 
Italy (beginning in 1970) refer to mining and 
manufacturing less energy-related products, 
and the measures for Denmark include min- 
ing and exclude manufacturing handicrafts 
from 1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 55-56) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about 
their workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfa- 
tal work-related injuries and illnesses that 
involve one or more of the following: loss 
of consciousness, restriction of work or mo- 
tion, transfer to another job, or medical 
treatment other than first aid. 


Occupational injury is any injury such 
as a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that 
results from a work-related event or a 
single, instantaneous exposure in the work 
environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by ex- 
posure to factors associated with employ- 
ment. It includes acute and chronic illnesses 
or disease which may be caused by inhala- 
tion, absorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate 
of lost workdays were discontinued begin- 
ning with the 1993 survey. The number of 
days away from work or days of restricted 
work activity does not include the day of in- 
jury or onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guide- 
lines for Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, September 1986). 
Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable 
cases, lost workday cases, days away from 
work cases, and nonfatal cases without lost 
workdays. These data also are shown sepa- 
rately for injuries. Illness data are available for 
seven categories: occupational skin diseases 
or disorders, dust diseases of the lungs, respi- 
ratory conditions due to toxic agents, poison- 
ing (systemic effects of toxic agents), disor- 
ders due to physical agents (other than toxic 
materials), disorders associated with repeated 
trauma, and all other occupational illnesses. 
The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
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nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on 
the available measures is presented in the an- 
nual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses: Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data pub- 
lished annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for detailed 


industries and for individual States at more 
aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occupa- 
tional injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment workers are covered by the pro- 
gram. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been em- 
ployed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 
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Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/if/ 


1. Labor market indicators 


os 2002 2003 2004 
Selected indicators 2002 2003 
iil IV ll il IV | il Ul 
oe =| 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
population (household survey): " 
Labor, force PpantiGipation (ates. ccccccccses.cs-sce<esesevecteccvsssonsasesvestesoscs 66.6 66.2 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.1 66.0 65.9 66.0 
EMployMONt-POPUlAON TAtiOs sssnscevesso.cecovascecoetsoscovecssavsctecessasetees 62.7 62.3 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.1 62.3 62.2 62.2 62.4 
Unemployment: late cucsecsiev-cssvercee ts ese Meese are ok aw eae eee ek 5.8 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.6 5.6 5.5 
Men cersteccescrecesecst nce sue cnt siete etovaduvecacsee mrce soncesusteseaeesseie 5.9 6.3 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.5 6.4 6.1 Sa 57 5.6 
LB NO ZE VOLS rccorsecrcserccetesvoxecterrcenecestenscster rescimeticcrsosernespeeii 12.8 13.4 13.1 12.5 12.6 14.0 13.8 13.1 12.5 12.9 12.5 
OIVCATS ANG ONDON saree cree tressexevecatsurserseasseccasesssateteeseastertessnenres | 47 5.0 47 49 5.0 5.2 5.1 49 4.5 45 44 
WVOMMGI ierenceceesicaswt conc cus vec eiaveetadccs Ss sauce suse anc soasiecsebeue obs 5.6 5.7 5.6 57, 5.5 5.7 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.4 
EG LOA ear Siac ntecttacesscccaxecterveeecasseach tise ebisahetasusencenectioosse | 11.1 11.4 10.9 11.4 11.2 11.8 11.5 10.9 11.1 10.9 11.0 
2M OATS AIC OMA csessoncxonsessctorcsvecvacirsetssestscove utnerssnseuesssccoseereel 46 4.6 4.6 46 4.5 4.6 47 4.6 4.5 44 4.3 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
Total NOMAMM. ..........c0ccecce cers seseeseesseesnesssesstesseessessteeneesterseeeseeee] 180,341 | 129,931 | 130,287] 130,248 | 130,047] 129,878] 129,820] 130,002] 130,367] 131,125] 131,521 
Total private.. --| 108,828 | 108,356 | 108,736 | 108,654 108,428] 108,309| 108,260| 108,453} 108,827/| 109,577| 109,897 
Goods: producing iemsssss aiesteee eee craereeccerreeastcerenmeraearcens| (1 22557, 21,817 22,466 22,252 22,025 21,848 21,718 21,676 21,719 21,869 21,927 
Mantifacturing:ostrert.se.crssttetetsnsss.cccstnters-csarcnrteetrreed) 2eODT: 21,817 15,197 14,979 14,775 14,570 14,410 14,340 14,326 14,385 14,403 
SENSES IML 11 becececore cosmeacansbathathoeb co enecce: 107,789 | 108,114} 107,821 | 107,995) 108,022 | 108,030} 108,102 | 108,326} 108,648} 109,256 | 109,595 
Average hours: 
HOt PIVate reseracsestsatarcacssscscecacscccesstetec eas sceera ec cesseess storey eotrysice 33.9 33.7 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.6 33.7 33.8 33.7 33.8 
Manufactininge si icste cccesercossagapurcdsscnccacsstctescnsccsasvatesckenses 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.6 41.0 40.9 40.8 
OVONIMNO ie cectatee ore nstecn cs ccnc tel vace strccthapetee canes eavessavorien ace 4.2 4.2 43 4.2 4.2 41 41 44 46 4.6 46 
Employment Cost Index* 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)... 3.4 3.8 9 6 1.4 8 14 5 1.4 9 1.0 
Private inGustty WOMKONS) cvsseccscoresteutsas cosecsncorssovsssesaransnvaesurosseoss 3.2 4.0 6 4 7 8 1.0 4 1.5 9 8 
Cero: Scan tte ii A ee: 37 4.0 6 9 18 9 7 5 23 9 
Serco roving nin :scccSkeciSeeissecssdccenvnctssrrnvet Mttosmeoee 341 4.0 6 2 1.5 8 14 5 1.4 1.0 8 
State and local government workers 41 3.3 2.2 9 ahh 4 ZA 5 ih 4 Ler/ 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
WMO ernest eset seecacent cos virossc cc ctaeses 4.2 46 1.2 9 1.6 1.2 1.0 7 2.8 1.5 8 
Nonunion... 3.2 3.9 & 4 1.6 8 1.0 4 1.3 8 9 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated 
using the last month of each quarter. 


3 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 


Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 
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NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2003 2002 2003 2004 
Selected measures 2002 
Ml IV | iH) Ul IV i ill 
ee | i = 
Compensation data’ 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
SUV INAINONAIT recteca-tteretscavevevensseesceos ocedeunnoascevennexanniiperersss 3.4 3.8 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 14 0.5 1.4 0.9 1.0 
Private srontartise:cccec-cccectatesussnctsvccasetenvrsrciversesenel «dese Sp 4.0 6 4 iets 8 1.0 4 15 9 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GlviliaranOnlatMercst<c0sletesdicas Wonesaka scene sccccccscunss cess 2:9 2.9 Gf 4 1.0 6 9 3 6 6 9 
Private THOU LANTiccc-cscctecetececevasceeavesca¥eancves sxexsesesuciodes cans uly 3.0 4 3 1.1 he 8 4 At yf 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 23 23 6 -1 1.8 -.3 -.2 -.2 1.2, 2 2 
Producer Price Index: 

FWDISHOC OO Suepeeea cre ceree sate conc cuss dastaxcqeatesnescntcosener amasc sons 3.2 3:2 2 -1 3.7 —8 3 0 12 1.2 0 
Finished consumer goods ao 4.2 4.2 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 .3| 0 1.5 1.4 1.7 
Ganitallequipme itiee.casnccemecsscoressnes-teosarrenctesareceserens 4 4 —7 6 6 -.6 =.1 0 6 5 4 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.6 4.6 ne A 6.5 2.1 -A 0 2.5 3.0 1.9 

CEOS SER AROTHNS ou acc de pas coe Sams stecbicrt roe vetoms ys oeaatnnr las csigunnaareered iin 252 25.2 1.9 65. 28.0 -10.6 3.4 14.4 6.0 7.6 5.1 
Productivity data’ 
Output per hour of all persons: 
BUSIRGSSSOCTON: ccccseeccsversscvtiy setter sncconcveanstomteuecevsuevecspucenne 4.3 4.5 4.8 fee 3.9 7.6 8.5 2.4 3.9 1.5 2.3 
Nonfarm business sector 4.4 4.4 45 1.6 3.7 6.7 9.0 3.1 3.7 3.9 1.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 


calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


ee 


° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


Quarterly change Four quarters ending— 
T a: 
Components 2003 2004 2003 2004 
= iT 
il I IV | " il il IV | Il ll 
Hi ah 4 Me 
Average hourly compensation: ' i 
All persons, DUSINESS SECHOF........ccsecrecceresseccesssssssenscecercsesecserenseed 5.6 4.0 2.8 4.3 3.8 4.6 5.3 4.6 4.2 3.7 
All persons, Nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF.........ccccceeeseceseseeseestnereeereees 6.1 4.4 2.0 4.9 3.6 4.6 5.4 45 4.4 3.7 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
CARON INS it igi okay pike dsiseniiaamnbaadaaaes 1 5 1.4 9 1.0 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 
FPFIWERRGS CHOIPEAII Ux son pacrcaguvounadaeunincasvisnssnuaccdannyybiecaaaatesctatanvenatanaans 1.0 A 1.5 9 8 4.0 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.7 
IBY Nola tperprs-ccpue. cece Meco TET LH eee ceremony 1.0 rr 0 2.8 1.5 8 4.8 4.6 57 6.0 5.8 
ROHR acc eradesrsnvetesteone 1.0 4 1.3 8 9 3.8 3.9) 3.6 3.5 3.4 
State and local governments.. 4 5 * 4 A 1 3.6 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | | 
Civilian nonfarm?.......... 9 3 6 6 9} 29| 29/ 25 25} 24 
Private nonfarm.. 8 4 EY 4 at 9 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.6 2.6 
Union.. ReUens 15 saad at yuki eXivasViasasUGRAPO NN CNai kK AACN) UCaRbate NARI ORIEL 6 6 6 1.0 8 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.9 3.0 
NOWUMIOMN iit ics caxsastsiccoresasrix 9 2 af 6 8 3.1 3.1 2.6 2.5 2:5 
State and local governments.. 1.0 4 A 2 1.0 2.3 24 | 1.9 2.0 


" Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
ee NS 


Annual average 2003 2004 
2002 2003 | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 


if T 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! .| 217,570 | 221,168 | 221,779 | 222,039 | 222,279 | 222,509 | 222,161 | 222,357 | 222,550 | 222,757 | 222,967 | 223,196 | 223,422 | 223,677 | 223,941 


Civilian labor force -| 144,863 | 146,510 | 146,610 | 146,892 | 147,187 | 146,878 | 146,863 | 146,471 | 146,650 | 146,741 | 146,974 | 147,279 | 147,856 | 147,704 | 147,483 
Participation rate......... 66.6 66.2 66.1 66.2 66.2 66.0 66.1 65.9 65.9 65.9 65.9 66.0 66.2 66.0 65.9 


Employed 136,485 | 137,736 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566 | 138,301 | 138,298 | 138,576 | 138,772 | 139,031 | 139,660 | 139,681 | 139,480 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 62.7 62.3 62.1 62.2 62.3 62.2 62.4 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.2 62.3 62.5 62.4 62.3 
Unemployed..............05 8,378 8,774 8,966 8,797 8,653 8,398 8,297 8,170 8,352 8,164 8,203 8,248 8,196 8,022 8,003 
Unemployment rate... 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 6.7 5.6 5.6 5.6 ak) 5.4 5.4 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 | 74,658} 75,168} 75,147) 75,093 | 75,631 75,298 | 75,886} 75,900} 76,016) 75,993| 75,916] 75,565] 75,973] 76,458 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! i eran alee 96,439 | 98,272 | 98,568] 98,696 | 98,814| 98,927| 98,866 | 98,966} 99,065| 99,170) 99,279| 99,396| 99,512] 99,642 | 99,776 
Civilian labor force 73,630 | 74,623 | 74,905} 74,942) 75,188] 75,044] 75,171 74,797 | 75,018 | 74,871 75,048 | 75,372] 75,577 | 75,639 | 75,443 
Participation rate......... 76.3 75.9 76.0 75.9 76.1 75.9 76.0 75.6 75.7 75.5 75.6 75.8 75.9 75.9 75.6 
Employed. 2... cscnieas. 69,734 | 70,415 | 70,596 | 70,726 | 70,964] 71,099} 71,329] 70,969} 71,128 | 71,118) 71,162] 71,570] 71,847] 71,870] 71,677 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... Ras 71.7 71.6 TAA 71.8 71.9 re >| TONE 71.8 re Awe 72.0 72.2 72.1 72.0 
Unemployed ae 3,896 4,209 4,309 4,216 4,224 3,945 3,842 3,828 3,890 3,753 3,886 3,802 3,730 3,768 3,766 
Unemployment rate.... 5.3 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.6 6.3 5.1 5.1 §.2 5.0 32 5.0 49 5.0 5.0 
Not in the labor force....... 22,809 | 23,649 | 23,663) 23,754 | 23,620] 23,882} 23,694) 24,168] 24,047] 24,299) 24,231 24,023 | 23,935] 24,003 | 24,332 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate.. 
Employed 2 
Employment-pop- 


107,197 | 107,303 | 107,404 | 107,131 | 107,216 | 107,299 | 107,389 | 107,483 | 107,586 | 107,687 | 107,801 | 107,920 
63,648 | 64,716 | 64,608] 64,899 | 64,917 | 64,846| 64,515) 64,629] 64,687 | 64,785 | 64,813} 64,893] 65,122} 64,903] 64,989 

60.5 60.6 60.3 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.2 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.5 60.2 60.2 
60,420 | 61,402 | 61,191 61,524 | 61,597 | 61,521 61,260 | 61,456 | 61,373] 61,571 61,721 61,629 | 61,918] 61,870] 61,925 


ulation ratio®... 57.5 Sys) 67.1 67.4 57.4 S73 5ye2 ofS: S72 S73 57.4 57.3 STS 57.4 57.4 
Unemployed re 3,228 3,314 3,417 3,375 3,320 3,326 3,255 sur2 3,314 3,215 3,092 3,264 3,204 3,033 3,064 
Unemployment rate.... 5.1 ont 53 5.2 ‘si Sul 5.0 4.9 Sal 5.0 4.8 5.0 4.9 47 47 
Not in the labor force.......| 41,488 42,083 42,472 42,299 42,387 42,558 42,617 42,587 42,613 42,604 42,670 42,693 42,565 42,898 42,931 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ __| 15,994] 16,096 | 16,131] 16,145] 16,162] 16,178] 16,164] 16,175] 16,186 | 16,198] 16,205] 16,214] 16,222| 16,234] 16,246 
Civilian labor force... 7,585 7,170 7,097 7,051 7,082 6,987 ThNCATE 7,045 6,945 7,085 7,113 7,014 L157 7,162 7,051 
Participation rate.. 47.4 44.5 44.0 43.7 43.8 43.2 44.4 43.6 42.9 43.7 43.9 43.3 44.1 441 43.4 
Employed...........:eeee 6,332 5,919 5,857 5,846 5,972 5,859 5,977 5,875 5,797 5,888 5,888 5,832 5,896 5,941 5,877 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® oe 39.6 36.8 36.3 36.2 37.0 36.2 37.0 36.3 35.8 36.3 36.3 36.0 36.3 36.6 36.2 
Unemployed aie 1,253 1,251 1,240 1,205 1,109 1,128 1,200 1,170 1,148 1,197 1,225 1,181 1,262 1,220 ars 
Unemployment rate.... 16.5 i7e5 17.5 17.1 aoe 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 17.2 16.8 17.6 17.0 16.6 
Not in the labor force.......| 8,409 8,926 9,034 9,094 9,080 9,191 8,987 9,130 9,240 9,113 9,092 9,200 9,065 9,072 9,195 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 179,783 | 181,292 | 181,696 | 181,871 | 182,032 | 182,185 | 181,879 | 182,001 | 182,001 | 182,252 | 182,384 | 182,531 | 182,676 | 182,846 | 183,022 


| 120,150 | 120,546 | 120,411 | 120,736 | 121,041 | 120,751 | 120,723 | 120,540 | 120,542 | 120,675 | 120,984 | 121,180 | 121,428 | 121,300 | 121,016 
66.8 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.2 66.2 66.3 66.4 66.5 66.3 66.1 
114,013 | 114,235 | 114,015 | 114,535 | 114,783 | 114,678 | 114,765 | 114,602 | 114,433 | 114,712 | 114,976 | 115,152 | 115,623 | 115,547 | 115,323 


Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate.. 
Employed BS 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?... 


63.4 63.0 62.8 63.0 63.1 62.9 63.1 63.0 62.8 62.9 63.0 63.1 63.3 63.2 63.0 


Unemployed 6,137 6,311 6,397 6,200 6,258 6,073 5,958 | 5,938 6,109 5,963 6,008 6,028 5,805 5,753 5,693 
Unemployment rate.... 5.1 5.2 5.3 5.1 6.2 5.0 49 49 §.1 4.9 5.0 5.0 48 47 47 
Not in the labor force.......! 59,633 | 60,746] 61,285] 61,135] 60,991 | 61,434] 61,156} 61,460} 61,579| 61,577] 61,400} 61,351] 61,248 | 61,546 | 62,006 


Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population! peed. sR Bee 25,578 | 25,686 | 25,784] 25,825| 25,860| 25,894] 25,867 | 25,900| 25,932 | 25,967 |) 26,002) 26,040} 26,078| 26,120) 26,163 
Civilian labor force..........-... 16,565 | 16,526 | 166,677] 16,589 | 16,524| 16,365] 16,602) 16,404) 16,595) 16,485 | 16,442) 16,506} 16,755} 16,724) 16,703 
Participation rate......... | 64.8 64.3 64.7 64.2 63.9 63.2 64.2 63.3 64.0 63.5 63.2 63.4 64.3 64.0 63.8 
EMDlOyed.---..5. ertecrers nae 14,872 14,739 14,826 14,696 14,812 14,679 14,886 14,804 14,909 14,878 14,818 14,833 14,926 14,983 14,981 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” oa 58.1 57.4 O15 56.9 51.8 56.7 57.5 §7.2 57.2 67.3 |- 57.0 57.0 Stee 57.4 57.3 
Unemployed.. 1,693 1,787 1,851 1,893 1,712 1,686 1,736 1,600 1,686 1,607 1,624 1,673 1,829 1,741 1,722 
Unemployment rate... 10.2 10.8 11.41 11.4 10.4 10.3 10.5 9.8 10.2 9.7 9.9 10.1 10.9 10.4 10.3 
Not in the labor force....... 9,013 9,161 9,107 9,236 9,336 9,529 9,265 9,495 9,337 9,482 9,560 9,534 9,323 9,396 9,460 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Employment status 
2002 2003 | Sept. Oct. Nov. L Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept 
8 4 T i 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ...... 25,963 | 27,551| 27,808] 27,913| 28,016| 28,116| 27,619] 27,705) 27,791| 27,879} 27,968| 28,059 | 28,150 | 28,243 | 28,3: 


Civilian labor force.. 17,943 | 18,813] 18,877] 18,940] 19,125) 19,035 | 18,811 18,693 | 19,010] 19,064/| 19,313 | 19,304 19,450 19,482 19,4 


Participation rate......... 69.1 68.3 67.9 67.9 68.3 67.7 68.1 67.5 68.4 68.4 69.1 68.8 69.1 69.0 68 
Employed.........seseecesee 16,590 | 17,372] 17,456] 17,556} 17,709| 17,784) 17,441 17,303 | 17,596] 17,693} 17,958| 18,019 18,118 18,144 18,07 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 63.9 63.1 62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.2 62.5 63.3 63.5 64.2 64.2 64.4 64.2 63 
Unemployed Be 1,353 1,441 1,421 1,383 1,416 1,250 1,370 1,389 1,414 1,371 1,355 1,285 1,332 1,338 1,37 
Unemployment rate.... 7.5 ee FMS) 7.3 7.4 6.6 3 7.4 7.4 7.2 7.0 6.7 6.8 6.9 7 
Not in the labor force.......... 8,020 8,738 8,931 8,974 8,891 9,082 8,807 9,012 8,781 8,815 8,654 8,755 8,700 8,761 8,8: 
me a 
" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 


$ Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected _— identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories g T =— Pa 


T 
2002 2003 Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June July Aug. Sept. 
. 4 t 
Characteristic | | 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,845 | 137,736 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566] 138,301) 138,298] 138,576 138,772| 139,031] 139,660 139,681| 139,480 
wl 72,903 73,332 73,488 73,643 73,915 74,085 74,343 73,901 74,006 74,053 74,035 74,476 74,822 74,860 74,601 
63,582 64,404 64,155 64,452 64,618 64,394! 64,223 64,400 64,292 64,523 | 64,737 64,555 64,838 64,822 64,879 


44,116 44,653 44,566 44,684 45,152 45,431 45,490 45,128 45,043 44,735 44,723 44,938 44,935 45,106 45,034 
Married women, spouse i 


PYSSOMirdissarcanspntsccanemovtiten 34,155 34,695 34,612 34,993 35,076 35,034 34,585 34,502 34,256 34,339 34,522 34,461 34,599 34,448 34,601 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic | 
TRASONS 40 pa iveveree deri tavences 4 4,213 4,701 | 4,896 4,800 4,880 4,788 4,714 4,437 4,733 4,574 4,665 4,513 4,490 4,504 4,452 
Slack work or business 
CONCMONG car sctersaceccavssars 2,788 3,118 3,185 3,030 3,226 3,205 2,996 2,865 3,011 2,819 2,853 2,803 2,660 2,812 2,808 
Could only find part-time : | : ; 
WOM aisiceMawenissasaiivethy 1,124 1,279 1,334 1,356 1,350 1,295 1,380 1,347 1,427 1,439 1,467 1,404 1,500 1,461 1,312 
Part time for noneconomic ' 
KOASOM Sis fevcatedavvetcnisadel 18,843 19,014 19,021 18,935 19,110 18,561 18,905 18,900 19,006 19,000 19,621 19,531 19,741 19,680 19,386 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


[OBSONS ics evdereqsveseaacacaés) 4,119 4,596 4,794 4,690 4,782 4,727 | 4,613 4,328 4,622 4,471 4,605 
Slack work or business bees on a Mi 
COPGIIONS. scaescsssesseosarsseee 2,726 3,052 3,127 2,964 3,153 3,144 2,911 2,778 2,927 2,756 
’ ’ ’ ’ , ’ H A " : 2,812 R 
Could only find part-time cts pe cand ih 
WOM atafemtatsdvernxsvvadnary 1,114 1,264 1,335 1,349 1,353 1,279 1,399 1,340 1,414 1,431 
; Fi ‘ . i ' ; i A ; 1,471 
Part time for noneconomic 7 a a pe ee 
reasons. 18,487 18,658 18,633 18,628 18,752 18,367 18,636 18,691 18,693 18,664 19,220 19,072 19,290 19,213 


19,025 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


NoTe: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories ales 


2002 2003 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May une! SRY Aug. | Sept. 


Characteristic | 


Total, 16 years and older...........c.cc ; 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 SEA 5.6 5.6 5.6 55 5.4 5.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... . 16.5 eo Teo) 17.1 15:7) 16.1} 16.7) 166) 16.5 1GQae 72 16.8 17.6 17.0 16.6 
Men, 20 years and Oldef..........:ccseceeseeee 5.3 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3} 53] 5.1 5.2 5.0} 5.2 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.0 
Women, 20 years and older................+4, 5.1 5:1 §.3 5.2 Su Sal 5.0 4.9 5.1 5.0 48 5.0 49 47 47 
White stotal pecan fuss tesrester tcc cetcre st 5.1 5.2 5.3 5.1 5.2 5.0} 49 4.9 51| 49 5.0 5.0 4.8 4.7 4.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years..............44 14.5 15.2 15.1 14.3 14.3 14.8 141 15.2 14.8 15.7 15.7 14.8 14.9 15.3 14.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... 15.9 17.4 17.6 15.9 16.8 16.3 14.0 15.5 16.2 17.9 18.6 16.4 15.5 15.8 15.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 13.1 13.3 12.6 12.6 11.5 13.1 14.2 14.9 13:3 13.3 12.7 13.2 14.3 14.8 13.6 
Men, 20 years and older..... * 4.7 5.0 5.0 49 5.0 47 4.5 4.5 47 4.5 4.7 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.3 
Women, 20 years and oldet.............. 44 4.4 4.5 4.4 | 4.4 | 43 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.2 4.4 | 44 4.2 4.0 4.0 

| | | | 
Black or African American, total’......... 10.2 10.8} 11.1 | 11.4] 10.4)| 10.3] 10.5 9.8} 10.2 9.7 9.9] 10.1| 109] 10.4] 10.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 29.8 33.0 32.7 37.3} 28.9} 27.3 32.5 25.1 29.4 28.3 | 32.5 32.6 37.0 28.9 | 28.9 
Men, 16 to 19 yeals...... cece Si3) 36.0 34.2 40.9 32:5y | 26.40 Aol 29.6 36.6 30.9 30.3 33.9 37.8 33.9 36.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 28.3 30.3 31.4 33.2 25:7,\0 26:51) #25:8) || 21-9 22-855 2631 34.1 31.4] 36.3) 24.1 21.6 
Men, 20 years and older... : 9.5 10.3 11.0 10.5 10.1 9.3 9.6 9.4 9.2 9.3 9.3 9.3 10.3 10.4 10.4 
Women, 20 years and older.............. 8.8 9.2 9.2 9.8 9.1 9.7 9.41 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.4 8.9 9.1 8.7 8.9 

| 

Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ fe5) Tate 0.5 7.3 7.4 6.6 7.3 74 7.4 V2 7.0 6.7 6.8 6.9 st 
Married men, spouse present... 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 37, 3.3 | 3.3 | 3.4 | 3.2 | 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 
Married women, spouse present.. ow, B57 3.9 3.8 3.8 3:9) 9 (S27e|53:6)]) 3:7 NES 7a| SST: 3.5 35 3.2 


Full-time workefrs..........:ceeeee . 5.9 6.1 | 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.8 Sf, 5.6 | 5.8 5.6 6.7 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.6 
Part-time WOrkers. <2.2o<.---2.n-beseeseverserdenns $.2 5:5 5.7 55 5.1 5.3 5.4 52) 5.4 5.3 ow SHS) a2 Spy 5.0 
Educational attainment” | | | 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 8.4 8.8 8.7 8.8 8.5 8.1 8.8 8.5 8.8 8.7 8.8 8.8 8.3 8.1 8.8 
High school graduates, no college’.......... 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.2 5.0 5] 5.1 4.9 4.8 
Some college or associate degree........... 45 | 48| 48 4.8 48 4.5 4.5 44) 47 | 41 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.0 4.0 
Bachelor's degree and higher’...........+.++ 2.9 | 3.1 3.2 Su 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.9 29| 29 2.9 2.7 Pf Pal 2.5 
— 
" Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who * Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who * Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 
main race. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 


? Data refer to persons 25 years and older. household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2003 2004 

unemployment 2002 2003 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 

Less than 5 WEEKS...........c:cceeseeees 2,893 2,785 2,749 2,733 | 2,622 2,627 2,612 2,468 2,589 | 2,792 2,707 2,688 2,805 2,604 2,790 
BAG PA Weeks ates tess. scevGherecc- ee, 2,580 2,612 | 2,736| 2,585| 2,556) 2,450| 2,394] 2,412) 2,414| 2,369] 2,376] 2,405| 2,476) 2,521] 2,255 
15 WEEKS AN OVEF.......-cssecesseeneeeeeee 2,904 3,378 | 3,511| 3,478| 3,484] 3,403| 3,365| 3,274] 3,320| 2,969) 3,077| 3,065] 2,878| 2,903| 2,954 
15 to 26 weeks......... mt 1,369 1,442 | 1,438] 1,460] 1,448] 1,513] 1,467] 1,403] 1,332] 1,170] 1,288] 1,306] 1,211] 1,239] 1,253 
27 weeks and over 1,535 1,936 | 2,073) 2,018} 2,036] 1,890} 1,898] 1,871] 1,988] 1,800] 1,789] 1,759) 1,667| 1,664] 1,747 
Mean duration, in WeeKS..........:.-++- 16.6 19.2 19.6 19.4 20.0 19.6 19.8 20.3 20.1 19.7 20.0 19.9 18.6 19.0 19.6 
Median duration, in weeKS.........-.--- 9.1 10.1} 10.1 10.3 10.4| 10.4 10.7 TOSun1O53)) 9.5 10.0 10.8 | 8.9 9.4 95 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands) 


Reason for Annual average 2003 2004 
unemployment 2002 2003 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
= T - + + [ 

Job losers’ ESE RPE CPC OY EMURTEER 4,607 4,838 4,947 4,877 4,719 4,618 4,382 4,323 4,607 4,399 4,211 4,099 4,181 3,936 3,984 
On temporary layoff...........-....0..-4 1,124 1,121 1,110 1,097 1,055 1,060 1,028 1,064 1,040 994 926 1,011 1,065 982 917 
Not on temporary layoff... uA 3,483 3.717| 3,837| 3,780| 3,664] 3558] 3,353| 3,258|) 3,567| 3,405| 3,286 | 3,088) 3,116 2,955 | 3,068 

WOR 1OAVEIS 2 cian tenets cs cnsessdsvavesacsecnes 866 818 836 789 931 783 804 827 836 822 846 902 895 884 827 

FRE OMIT ANS scnsxccececseeserssnacerencneecatest 2,368 2,477 2,436 2,518 2,440 2,366 2,509 2,424 2,424 2,314 2,438 2,435 2,330 2,447 2,424 

NG Wi mitts Sivccaxsecr-coececeersetison eres! 536 | 641 684 653 619 694 681 676 627 645 713 636 680 694 692 

Percent of unemployed 

Gb ldsore eee ee tel | 55.0 55.1 55.6 55.2 54.2 54.6 52.3 52.4 54.2 53.8 §1.3 50.8 51.7 49.4 50.3 
On temporary layoff..........---..:0--4 13.4 12.8 12.5 12.4 12.1 125 12.3 12.9 12.2 12.1 11.3 125. 13.2 12:3 11.6 
Not on temporary layoff.. pe 41.6 42.4 43.1 42.8 42.1 42.0 40.0 39.8 42.0 41.6 40.0 38.3 38.5 37.1 38.7 

WODIBAVETS xccnceccttesscesdavecrctuenessense 10.3 9.3 9.4 8.9 10.7 9.3 9.6 10.0 9.8 10.1 10.3 11.2 i | SL 10.4 

PREGTITEING So csircuccyerenntviderevanceser-crrs 28.3 28.2 27.4 28.5 28.0 28.0 30.0 29.4 28.5 28.3 29.7 30.2 28.8 30.7 30.6 

ING WOMANS Ny ece-creettcsscnspsteecone ona 6.4 is Cal 74 7.1 8.2 8.1 8.2 7.4 7.9 8.7 7.9 8.4 8.7 8.7 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Job losers’ oo be Coen 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.7 at 

Job leavers... 6 6 6 5 6 5 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 

Reentrants ae! 1.6 ev era EVE 17 1.6 Tt) 1a. We 1.6 LZ 1.7 1.6 Br A 1.6 

NOW: CN trantSicc..c.cvgseccacesccssccieeene ceed 4 4 4) 4 4 pe 5 & 4 4 5 4 25 ag 5 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Sex and age T 
2002 2003 | Sept. I Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
=F T a T ] ir 
Total, 16 years and older...........-..-. 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.0 59 57 5.6 5.6 LF a 5.6 | 5.6 5.6 55 5.4 5.4 
ABitOV24 VORIS css ictacessvecnacteerareeanee 12.0 12.4 12.8 12.3 12.1 11.7 12.0 11.8 11.8 11.6 12.1 12.0 12.0 11.6 11.8 
1640: 19 Years ce ssa: 16.5 17.5 17.5 17.4 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 tT2 16.8 17.6 17.0 16.6 
16 to 17 years... - 18.8 19.1 19.3 20.2 17.5 18.3 18.2 17.6 19.4 20.2 21.6 20.6 20.2 20.8 19.6 
TSAO AG VOAlSisccniveuter sprrvanes 15.1 16.4 16.2 15.2 14.7 147 15.7 15.7 14.5 14.7 14.7 14.3 16.1 14.9 14.9 
QO tOI24 OARS 0:5 scezeceecasscecsceere> 9.7 10.0 10.6 10.1 10.4 9.6 9.8 9.5 9.6 9.2 9.7 9.8 9.3 9.0 9.5 
25 years and older.. F 4.6 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.8 47 45 4.5 4.6 45 4.4 45 4.4 4.3 4.3 
D5 AO SA.VGAIS: nape reatensatente 48 5.0 5 5.1 5.0 49 47 4.7 4.9 46 45 45 46 45 4.4 
55 years and Oldet........-.:+++ 3.8 44 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 Sf 3.7 
Men, 16 years and older..............-. 5.9 6.3 6.4 6.2 6.2 5.8 5 5.7 5.8 5.7 | 5.8 5.6 55 5.6 5.6 
16 to 24 years sis 12.8 13.4 14.1 13.2 13.4 12.6 12.7 12.2 12.6 12.8 13.0 12.8 12.2 12.4 12.9 
TOMO O YORI sisccnnssncttonetessss 18.1 19.3 19.6 18.7 18.3 17.4 17.5 17.2 18.3 19.1 19.4 18.1 AZT 18.0 18.1 
AB AOA YORE rentcchvonssoveariece 214 20.7 22.1 20.4 18.3 18.4 19.3 19.4 22.3 23.4 23.3 22.8 21.2 21.9 20.6 
18 to 19 years. a 16.4 18.4 18.2 17.9 18.1 16.9 16.2 15.7] 158 16.5 16.6 15.8 15.7 16.0 16.8 
OAC DAV OAS ftierntiint ee 10.2 10.6 11.7 10.8 11.2 10.4 10.5 10.0 10.4 10.0 10.3 10.4 9.7 9.9 10.6 
25 years and OdEL......ccessecsseeeeee 47 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 47 45 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.4 | 44 4.4 4.3 
25 to 54 years..... 4.8 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.2 49 47 4.7 4.8 | 4.5 | 47 4.4 45 4.5 4.4 
55 years and older. 44 4.4 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.9 44 43 3.8 4.0 3.9 
Women, 16 years and older... 5.6 §.7 5.8 5.7 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.2 
16 t0 24 YeaFS.....ccse0 BY W444 11.4 11.4 11.3 10.7 10.7 nie 11.2 10.8 10.3 11 11.2 V7 10.7 10.6 
161 O yORrsy4.%-cccetenen 14.9 15.6 15.2 15.4 13.0 14,7 15.9 16.0 14.7 14.5 15.3 15.6 17.5 16.1 15.2 
TCHOAT VSRrS, fovs: tered 16.6 17.6 16.5 20.1 16.6 18.2 174 15.9 16.9 17.3 20.1 18.7 19.4 19.7 18.6 
18 t0 19 years... il 13.8 14.2 14.1 12.5 W144 12.2 15.2 15.6 13.0 12.6 127. 12.6 16.5 13.6 12.9 
20 to 24 years........ ie 9.41 9.3 9.5 9.3 9.6 8.8 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.3 9.0 9.0 8.8 8.0 8.3 
25 years and older “ 4.6 4.6 47 47 4.6 46 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.2 45 45 43 43 
25 to 54 years... 48 4.8 49 49 4.8 5.0 4.8 4.5 4.9 47 4.4 47 47 4.4 44 
55 years and older’... ; as 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, secs ondlly adjusted 
Gite Aug. | July | Aug. Bere, - | July | Aug. 


Aug 
2003 | 2004" | 2004? 2003 | 2004° | 2004° 
AlaD AM ARS snoop ssccevetassestoacvassedecesrss cans 5.8 5.7 6.0|| Missouri 5.8 §5 5.5 
Alaska...... 8.1 7.2 7.6 4.8 4.3 4.8 
Arizona... Sy/ 4.3 4.4 41 3.4 3.6 
Arkansas. 6.4 5.6 5.4 5.4 4.4 4.0 
Californian cse.cccacettaseasiessiuoxeenst. eaneie. 6.8 6.2 5.9|| New Hampshire...........cscccsesesscerceesseeed 4.3 3.9 3.7 
COLO Os ceeeeen. tac csccvsteceasvtey. je oectseise noes | 6.1 5:1 Sali UNOW JOLSCY sass cccnscateseuesivecuscovsaaeeneaxtuvvarvtae 5.9 5.0 4.8 
Connecticut........ 5.6 4.6 4.6|| New Mexico. 6.6 §.3 5.4 
Delaware.............. 4.6 3.9 3.6|| New York........ ied 6.4 5.9 5.6 
District of Columbia.. 7A 7.8 Ae5i\| (North: Carolinas, ..cctase-upser.scosucy eoasencees 6.5 5.1 5.0 
hori ens 2259 cos. fete ceascsosstitcoonetetsocncntean 5.2 4.5 4:6| || North Dakota isiec.cc.c-stecuscpsssscanvsetherverrssconad 4.0 3.1 3.3 
Georgia........... 4.6 41 ACA NONIO ss: tcestesncapseteeettsteeeaee ee oe easter sere 6.1 6.0 6.3 
FHAWaI  ie diese cecceasanvseusucsovues sisucvoaceenapuetehe 4.5 3.0 2.9|| Oklahoma. 5.8 4.5 4.1 
5.5 49 5.0|| Oregon......... 8.4 6.8 7.4 
Illinois... 6.8 6.1 6.1|| Pennsylvania... wey 5.5 §.3 5.6 
INGA ae resccsorstevensascevseesceeesseearaeetaeawasan §.3 5.1 SEA MANOGS SIAN. o, svarseshemencesnesencsntartaneeoncoes 5.2 5.8 5.5 
OW aie cccsossecest caves sexsvstee ce eecaca seuseeee vanes 4.6 4.4 4-5; South Carolia. .ccsscecorcrcecveeeotuataascenee see 6.8 6.0 6.4 
KANSAS zcviccs sacs cvpsersessapousssateodsussdasceescsseceseos 5.4 47 4.8): South: Dakota... .ccsarsessssesaccessebeaatressnsseuneces 3.7 3.4 3.2 
KONICKY: ce rcr te. cccenestessereepesre cet cerenenees | 6.2 5.3 Oil | |PUONNOSSCO:..,.52.--acecrerncceeers cree cees seen aceee 6.0 4.5 4.9 
Louisiana. 6.8 6.1 5.0|| Texas.... ee 6.8 Sr 6.7, 
Maine riiiecivcsvecsevecretsacasevsauccuectesesnveceeees 5.2 4.2 ALS UTAN Su ccysscoevansccevaweetas cea ceseneeesaeee antes 5:5 4.8 4.7 
Marylandir-csocnccccsevecscvereettenacessaceseake sass 4.5 44 AS ||P VOTMOM crvserssaasverovertecstereeertweyes sede csitacsets 4.6 3.3 3.3 
MaSSAChUSCUS ia ccrnsencr-tressueceuacisesteesrs 5.9 5.3 S-44| VINQUM AL Sscccerse:senssxesszeasscsscnsnteseantreerescevescecs 4A 3.5 3.6 
Michi aiiicceccrsceetsencasvccveesteaceae cance estere sch 7.5 6.8 G5 7)]\| WASHINQUON -cccssseossontesccesesasacesaueseeusecaseay (Ath 6.0 6.2 
MinMGSOtaiin.sciectesarevecteceastttcectoavenncsenersteeee 5.0 4.4 4.8|| West Virginia... no] 6.2 5.2 5.5 
MISSISSI DDI. .c-cccecvcacscgneesevvervencus sane seusswass 6.1 5.9 55.9 WWRSGONISI 9k ons snp aasnce santesadscpepcaee's sanehawas seteae 5.7 47 4.8 
WU YORI syencaassscasssactsssssscaavaarsyistoneesncceneas 4.3 3.6 3.7 
P = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
Aug. I Aug. 
oe g July Aug aa ug July Aug 
2003 2004? 2004? 2003 2004? 2004? 

NlaDa Mai ircccsccssscccscssueucresvssseoeweres 2,156,597} 2,167,420} 2,171,032|| Missouri 3,019,768} 3,056,674) 3,048,875 
WLASK Ave csreeanste tener cv-ccesceservaoesespacal 333,223 344,300 SASS45 | IMOMANGssesstccncnamncesrersciriescctesarerd 478,342 481,813 483,962 
AULZON A casetatastntatersesvietvaree ee aencese<e lM es OOOIO0O|| ash O2; O80) lene, LO9;220) | INGDIASKALs.ccnvasdssssscxronthstancemeceeeaeen 977,500 989,063 990,212 
Arkansas. .| 12,620,518] 1,318,180} 1,321,281|| Nevada -| 1,144,514} 1,187,711] 1,185,851 
Callifornia.........:.cccescesesesseeeseseed 1,747,380] 17,684,902} 17,646,871]| New Hampshire...............:seseeeeee 723,142 731,739 730,469 
ICOlOAGOS. pz ceeses <ces-cctesteceteoesecersnaa 2,485,666] 2,517,202} 2,521,641]! New Jersey........sescccescesesseeseeseseees 4,383,949] 4,422,455) 4,425,145 
Connecticuti..sc.csrtasnsc 1,803,513| 1,793,946} 1,788,315|| New Mexico.. 900,291 905,651 910,889 
Delaware... 417,705 426,819 424,091|| New York...... 9,296,355} 9,329,716} 9,308,448 
District of Columbia. oe 301,841 297,456 301,032|| North Carolina.. ..| 4,249,180} 4,191,547} 4,183,628 
FIONA (ccs sivtertotsscvssacseceseuscstcenaevas 8,192,302} 8,382,532} 8,400,607]| North Dakota............:.cceeseseeeeseeed 347,368 349,109 350,563 
GOO Glas sccsscccerscrtreerrcesnov eran 4,433,298] 4,423,456] 4,439,453] | Ohio... eeteerstsrereeeseeeeeeee| 9,923,188] 5,872,882} 5,875,960 
Hawaii. 621,967 630,939 630,197|| Oklahoma. 1,695,930! 1,709,172} 1,698,816 
Idaho.. 6 93488 706,094 11.0;466i POPE GON nesesate-ctasesensccensss seen cnrsenteee 1,861,355} 1,855,215} 1,850,802 
Iilinois.. | 6,336,573} 6,385,051] 6,388,300]| Pennsylvania.............cseeseeeeeees 6,153,061} 6,263,438) 6,275,025 
WACHAN Asoc eccevicctovcieiaccaaiiesceeed  -0;195,0421--5:170:913)) © S147,244 11 BNOGG ISIANG . 2. -secrspsseesteatercarccare 4 574,263 572,605 568,893 
TOW tectcscceceeitteceessatvtvoeeeteres-cereeiu -1,598;880)'  1626;036)("1:6325557 |||; South (Carolina sicnacenecscrescteereane 2,007,596} 2,066,923) 2,068,869 
Kansas... 1,436,277| 1,466,312) 1,471,017|| South Dakota... 425,511 425,051 424,034 
Kentucky... 1,960,213] 1,990,046}  1,982,539]| TenneSsee..........cccescereereeeceeeed 2,906,469} 2,920,251) 2,931,130 
Louisiana... 2'030,838| | 2:048:0421) “2:032;997)|||TGXAS: secscssesecvencccseccesnsrassnse-tonssereaes 10,935,944| 10,953,035) 10,963,157 
Malin Sec cssccceescoxccsecensscnctpeeecesexcoeee 695,582 697,483 LOT OF i Utan eececscacteeenresercane ste meanex eee 1,188,573) 1,208,191} 1,211,405 
Maryland....cccccsccescececcessereeereee| 2,906,522) 2,951,793] 2,948,541] ) VerMont........cssesesseresrereensseerserees 350,899 354,165 354,281 
Massachusetts. 3,407,669} 3,415,216} 3,412,958]| Virginia ..| 3,778,538] 3,847,041] 3,846,077 
Michigan... 5,037,317} 5,046,983} 5,052,968)| Washington............cccsscseseeerreeee )} 3,142,922} 3,195,787) 3,211,058 
Minnesota.. .| 2,926,194] 2,953,076}  2,969,386|| West Virginia... 787,602 801,062 803,717 
WiSSISSIDDI cercrectercc: cetetccescurenvoesees 1,316,565| 1,328,078] 1,325,882) Wisconsin .| 3,091,687) 3,108,959} 3,115,623 
Wyoming 279,960 279,569 279,926 


a 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


inthousands) ee eee 


ater Annual average 2003 2004 
ndus ize 
he | 2002 | 2003 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.? | Sept.’ 
TOTAL NONFARM.... 130,341) 129,931] 129,856] 129,944] 130,027] 130,035} 130,194] 130,277] 130,630 130,954] 131,162} 131,258] 131,343] 131,541] 131,680 
TOTAL PRIVATE 108.828] 108.356] 108,317! 108,384] 108,483] 108.491] 108,667] 108.738] 109.077] 109.382) 109,618] 109.730] 109.771] 109,912] 110.007 
GOODS-PRODUCING................| 22,557| 21,817) 21,697] 21,674] 21,686) 21,668] 21,696} 21,684 21,778| 21,822} 21,894] 21,891) 21,906} 21,939) 21,935 
Natural resources and 
mining 583 571 568 569 571 570 570 eis 581 585 589 587 592 591 §92 
Logging. 70.4 68.5 67.4 67.9 67.6 65.9 65.1 64.2 65.9 66.7 65.6) 64.5 64.5 64.6 65.0 
$12.2 502.3 500.8 501.5 503.4 504.3 505.1 508.1 514.9 518.5 §23.2 522.7 527.5 526.6 527.1 
121.9 122.9 123.6 124.1 123.9 124.6 126.9 128.9 130.0 131.0 132.3 132.0 132.2 132.7 132.9 
Minina. exceot oil and aas’..... 210.6 202.7 201.6 202.1 202.4 202.0 200.0 200.6 202.8 205.2 207.8 207.9 211.2 209.2 208.8 
Coall miningic..<.-s.ccscescsecees 74.4 70.4 69.2 69.6 69.5 69.8 69.6 70.2 70.6 71.8 72.9 73.5 75.0 74.6 74.4 
Support activities for mining... 179.8 176.8 175.6 175.3 177.1 177.7 178.2 178.6 182.1 182.3 183.1 182.8 184.1 184.7 185.4 
Construction: 6,716 6,722 6,754 6,754 6,771 6,774 6,812 6,791 6,853 6,872 6,909 6,911 6,916 6,930 6,945 
Construction of buildinas.........! 1,574.8} 1,575.9} 1,577.7} 1,579.4} 1,583.9] 1,585.1] 1,593.3] 1,590.9] 1,607.6} 1,609.8) 1,622.9} 1.625.9| 1,629.7) 1,635.5} 1,645.3 
Heavwy and civil enaineerina.... 930.6 910.7 915.2 910.8 918.8 920.7 928.0 924.0 926.8 924.7 924.3 920.9 920.2 921.9 921.0 
Speciality trade contractors.....| 4,210.4] 4.235.5| 4,260.9} 4,263.7] 4,268.6] 4.268.4| 4.290.2| 4.276.5| 4.318.9| 4,337.3] 4.362.2| 4,364.6) 4,365.6) 4.378.9| 4.378.6 
Manufacturing... 15,259 14,525 14,375 14,351 14,344 14,324 14,314 14,321 14,344 14,365 14,396 14,393 14,398 14,412 14,398 
Production workers. 10,766 10,200} 10.077} 10,058} 10,048] 10,044; 10.035) 10.038} 10,058} 10.085} 10,123) 10,128) 10.141 10.162} 10,142 
Durable goods...... 9,483 8,970 8,867 8,854 8,874 8,868 8,869 8,882 8,889 8,924 8,946 8,955 8,955 8,986 8,978 
Production workers. 6,529 6,157 6.077 6.066 6,089 6.079 6,081 6.088 6.101 6.126 6.152} 6.164 6.167 6,195 6.181 
Wood products. 554.9 536.1 531.8 533.4 536.3 536.6 536.3 538.4 539.7 540.0) 543.0 543.8 544.1 545.9 544.8 
Nonmetallic mineral products 516.0 492.6 488 486.6 489.7 487.5 492.7 490.5 493.2 497.8 501.4 501.7 502.6 501.6 502.0 
Primary metals........-..-c:::ceee4 509.4 476.7 466.3 463.4 464.1 464.6 432.2 462.2 462.0 462.5 464.0 465.4 467.0 465.4 464.2 
Fabricated metal products.......|. 1,548.5) 1,478.4) 1,461.1] 1,461.3) 1,468.1) 1.471.2| 1,471.8) 1,476.6} 1.478.5| 1,486.7 1,494.5} 1,497.6] 1,501.3} 1.504.7| 1,505.6 
IMECKIN ORV seca: fever teewcrcerss rene 1,229.5] 1,153.5] 1,139.4] 1,137.0] 1,142.5} 1,140.4] 1,138.7] 1,141.2] 1,145.1] 1,152.0) 1,153.3) 1,156.7} 1,160.4) 1,163.3) 1,160.8 
Computer and electronic | | 
PrOCICISL eee ee 1,507.2) 1,360.9) 1,339.2] 1,332.8] 1,334.4] 1,332.2} 1,333.2] 1,333.9] 1,338.0} 1,339.7] 1,345.8] 1,346.2} 1,351.9) 1,353.0} 1,351.2 
Computer and peripheral 
OQUIDMEONT 5.5.55 -<0ccc.sevecvoneed 250.0 225.7 221.9 219.3 219.1 217.8 219.4 219.0 218.6 218.1 218.8 217.7 Ziv 217.9 2172 
Communications equipment. . 185.8 157.0 154.1 153.9 154.4 153.0 154.8 154.8 155.0 155.1 155.9 157.1 158.2 158.5 157.8 
Semiconductors and 
electronic components........, 524.5 461.8 453.3 449.4 451.2 451.3 450.2 451.4 452.1 453.4 455.8 458.0 460.7 460.2 460.0 
Electronic instruments........., 450.0 429.3 425.5 425.1 425.2 425.3 423.7 423.3 426.8 427.5 430.1 429.8 432.4 433.0 433.3 
Electrical equipment and 
APPNANCOS :. ceccccssce vevevnacesoesouns i 496.5 459.9 452.1 450.8 450.9 451.2 449.8 448.6 446.8 446.5 447.3 448.6 449.2 449.6 449.3 
Transportation equipment........ 1,828.9} 1,775.4} 1,765.6] 1,765.5] 1,766.5} 1,762.7) 1,760.6) 1,766.5| 1,769.1; 1,768.8) 1,764.4) 1,765.1) 1,745.9) 1,774.4) 1,773.1 
Furniture and related | | 
PRODUCES ress anes erctaecrdarteae 604.1 573.5 568.0 568.2 568.9 569.3 §71.3 §71.2 573.4 576.5 577.6 575.0 576.7 574.6 574.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 688.3 662.8 655.9 655.2 652.7 651.9 652.0 653.0 653.0 653.0 654.4 654.6 655.5 653.6 653.0 
Nondurable goods............:00+4 5,775 5,555 5,508 5,497 5,470 5,456 5,445 5,439 5,445 5,441) 5,450 5,438 | 5,443 5,426 5,420 
Production workers.... 4,239 4,043 4,000 3,992 3,959 3,965 3,954 3,950 3,957 3,959 3,971 3,964 3,974 3,967 3,961 
Food manufacturing. 1,525.7} 1,518.7} 1,526.0) 1,528.2) 1,508.3] 1,506.3} 1,500.7) 1,502.4) 1,504.5) 1,502.7; 1,507.0) 1,502.8} 1,508.0! 1,499.6] 1,497.5 
Beverages and tobacco 
PR OGUCIS ser ennvesscsratees tsans 207.4 200.6 200.2 201.0 198.3 198.3 197.7 195.9 197.2 197.8 197.5 197.6 198.4 197.2 198.7 
MOXUIG WUUS: senccesser7eebavegsne ces 290.9 260.3 250.2 247.0 245.1 241.0 239.2 237.3 237.1 235.8 236.1 235.0 235.6 234.4 233.8 
Textile product MiNS..........0000 194.6 179.8 173.7 172.6 175.2 174.3 176.9 176.6 179.7 180.1 181.4 179.7 179.3 179.4 180.0 
Apparel se 359.7 312.7 299.8 299.7 297.7 297.7 296.1 297.1 294.3 292.7 290.8 286.8 284.8 284.2 282.1 
Leather and allied products..... 50.2 45.2 44.2 43.7 44.1 44.3 44.6 44.8 44.8 44.6 45.1 44.7 45.3 44.8 45.2 
Paper and paper products....... 546.6 519.0 513.8 513.3 511.7 510.3 509.8 508.0 508.8 507.0 508.1 506.7 509.0 509.8 508.5 
Printing and related support | 
BUVOS cot secre vsescvnsel 706.6 680.0 676.2 673.3 673.1 670.1 667.6 665.0 664.4 663.6 665.9 667.0 663.8 662.2 659.5 
Petroleum and coal products... 118.1 114.6 112.9 112.6 112.0 112.4 114.3 112.9 113.1 112.6 113.1 113.8 113.6 114.1 114.1 
CHGMICGIS, Hatt. dvecsiscssecsevensnees 927.5 7.9 902.7 899.1 897.6 895.9 893.7 894.7 894.9 896.4 895.0 895.2 894.2 891.9 891.5 
Plastics and rubber products.. 848.0 815.9 808.4 806.3 806.5 805.8 804.8 803.9 806.3 807.5 810.2 808.6 811.2 808.8 809.0 
SERVICE-PROVIDING.........ccse00000 107,784) 108,114} 108,159) 108,270) 108,341) 108,367] 108,498} 108,593) 108,852) 109,132) 109,268) 109,367] 109,437! 109,602! 109,745 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING iereaitassstbrnsrantanies 86,271} 86,538) 86,620) 86,710) 86,797| 86,823) 86,971) 87,054) 87,299) 87,560} 87,724) 87,839] 87,865| 87,973) 88,072 
Trade, transportation, 
and utilities 25,497| 25,275) 25,252) 25,272) 25,261) 25,211} 25,312) 25,331) 25,415} 25,448} 25,477| 25,497| 25,499] 25,516) 25,530 
Wholesale trade. 5,652.3) 5,605.0} 5,585.1) 5,581.6} 5,592.7} 5,598.4) 5,611.4] 5,612.2] 5,623.5} 5,632.5] 5,636.7| 5,639.5) 5,649.6] 5,652.8) 5,662.9 
Durable goods.... «| 3,007.9} 2,949.2) 2,932.1) 2,932.0} 2,943.9) 2,945.8] 2,954.9] 2,953.8] 2,963.4] 2,967.5} 2,969.7} 2,975.6] 2,986.0] 2,989.6] 2,992.9 
Nondurable goods............... 2,015.0} 2,002.1) 1,995.9} 1,992.4) 1,989.2] 1,991.8} 1,993.7} 1,994.5) 1,995.3} 1,996.3] 1,997.2] 1,994.3] 1,994.3] 1,992.1] 1,992.5 
Electronic markets and , as —_ 
agents and brokers............. 629.4 654.3} 6657.1 657.2 659.6 660.8 662.8 663.9 664.8 668.7 669.8 669.6 6715 670.7 674.0 
Retail trade... 15,025.1| 14,911,.5| 14,926.8] 14,948.1| 14,921.7) 14,876.0] 14,944.8| 14.963.0) 15,013.0| 15.037.1| 15,047.6| 15,054.9| 15,038.1| 15.048 8} 15.043.1 
Motor vehicles and parts Sis had 
Salara) rcnueacecntunceet 1,879.4] 1,883.5] 1,889.8} 1,889.7) 1,892.9] 1,893.7| 1,895.4] 1,900.9] 1,906.9} 1,910.9| 1,911.4] 1,908.5} 1.908.1 
Automobile dealers................ 1,252.8) 1,255.1] 1,259.7] 1,259.6] 1,258.9] 1,259.5] 1,261.3) 1,262.9] 1,263.9] 1,264.7] 1,263.6] 1,262.3] 1.259.2| 1 os : : ree 
Furniture and home , are Meat iy 
furnishings stores............00. | 538.7 542.9 539.7 540.2 544.8 547.2 546.4 544.5 544.8 544.5 545.7 
Electronics and appliance i . i Bash SASH) SARs eee 
HOSS reccrecnnncescveadehresnvprunvivcuce 525.3 511.9 506.7 506.5 512.8 511.9 509.3 508.2| S117] $14.1 512.6 611.6 510.7 511.6 §12.7 


See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry 
| 2002 | 2003 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. iQ May | June | July | Aug.? Sept.’ 
Building material and garden 
SUDDIY'StOlS: 5 receenscasstscnssseeg 1,176.5} 1,191.1 1,203.4) 1,204.0} 1,210.0} 1,209.5} 1,221.4] 1,231.4) 1,243.5] 1,247.3] 1,248.7] 1,245.8] 1,246.9} 1,251.7] 1,256.2 
Food and beverage stores....... 2,881.6} 2,840.9] 2,829.4] 2,838.7] 2,821.4) 2,813.9] 2,826.3) 2,831.3) 2,838.9] 2,839.9] 2,845.3) 2,839.7/ 2,834.5} 2,832.9] 2,834.0 
Health and personal care | 
SEIOS se oan ssneereeewinse 938.8 943.1 943.1 948.3 951.6 952.6 954.1 954.9 958.2 957.9 957.1 957.2 956.7 956.4 956.6 
Gasoline stations.................4 895.9 879.9 877.9 873.8 875.2 871.1 875..1 871.8 873.0 872.4 871.6 870.3 869.9 870.3 873.5 
Clothing and clothing 
accessories stores .............] 1,312.5} 1,296.7) 1,295.6] 1,302.6] 1,297.1 1,301.0} 1,304.3) 1,311.3] 1,321.8] 1,328.0) 1,335.5] 1,346.5) 1,349.0) 1,355.2) 1,350.3 
Sporting goods, hobby, 
book, anc music stores........ 661.3 645.0 642.8 642.0 641.6 633.2 635.9 636.8 636.5 635.8 636.1 635.7 635.5 638.4 638.1 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,812.0] 2,815.2} 2,839.9} 2,842.9] 2,826.4| 2,793.4) 2,822.7) 2,822.5) 2,824.4| 2,831.0] 2,830.5| 2837.4] 2825.3; 2832.8) 2814.6 
Department stores.............. 1,684.0} 1,618.8] 1,623.7) 1,623.5} 1,612.6] 1,601.3} 1,603.4| 1,602.7) 1,604.9 16.7| 1,610.9! 1,614.9} 1,609.9] 1,607.9} 1,600.5 
Miscellaneous store retailers.. | 959.5 934.1 931.7 933.5 930.9 924.4 929.6 924.6 926.9 927.9 925.7 928.4 926.2 927.1 924.6 
Nonstore retailers................. 443.7 427.5 426.8 425.9 417.3 424.1 424.3 424.8 427.4 429.8 427.4 427.6 428.9 427.8 429.1 
Transportation and 
WATCHOUSING.......cssssseeeeeseneeneed 4,223.6} 4,176.7| 4,160.8} 4,162.9] 4,168.0) 4,157.0} 4,175.9] 4,175.8] 4,197.0) 4,196.5} 4,209.9 4220.9] 4228.3) 4232.5} 4240.3 
Air transportation................ 563.5 627.3 511.8 506.1 Sliles) $12.9 510.2 511.6 §12.9 513.3 514.7 513.8 512.4 511.8 $12.3 
Rail transportation... 217.8 215.4 215.6 215.2 215.5 215.5 215.4 215.7 216.0 216.3 216.4 217.3 217.8 217.4 217.9 
Water transportation.. a, 52.6 62.5 51S 52:5 50.9 50.0 50.6 48.8 49.2 50.6 $1.1 51.7 S17, 50.3 50.3 
Truck transportation.............. 1,339.3} 1,328.0] 1,328.7} 1,329.3) 1,335.7] 1,338.7} 1,343.6] 1,344.1] 1,346.4) 1,352.2} 1,353.9} 1,353.9] 1,361.9] 1,363.7) 1,368.7 
Transit and ground passenger | 
transportation................4 380.8 380.3 380.7 389.2 385.7 385.0 382.3 380.1 380.5 372.3 381.5 374.6 374.2 374.5 374.7 
Pipeline transportation........... 41.7 40.0 39.3 39.0 38.7 38.8 38.3 38.2 38.1 38.1 38.3 38.4 38.5 38.5 38.6 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation...........ceceeee ed 25.6 28.0 28.9 29.0 28.7 29.4 28.7 29.7 31.4 31.1 30.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.9 
Support activities for 
MANSPOMANOM A ivcscavensnsnences 524.7 516.3 515.4 §14.3 512.4 11.6 514.1 §15.5 518.5 519.1 519.5 520.8 §23.7 525.1 525.3 
Couriers and messengers...... 560.9 566.6 566.5 565.0 564.7 559.0 566.9 567.7 572.1 570.9 572.8 578.2 §79.2 580.4 581.1 
Warehousing and storage 516.7 522.3 522.4 522.6 §24.2 516.1 525.8 524.4 531.9 532.6 531.1 534.0 536.3 538.1 538.5 
Utilities. 596.2 580.8 578.9 579.2 578.9 579.3 580.2 | 580.0 581.2) 582.1 582.3 581.7 582.6 582.0 583.3 
Information............60+ va 3,395 3,198 3,175 3,166 3,172 3,175 3,163 3,169 3,169 3,173 SARE 3,182 3,173 3,166 3,158 
Publishing industries, except 
WHOKMOU ea ceatteme sts senesshioere exe 964.1 926.4 919.3 918.0 918.4 917.4 914.0 915.1 915.3 916.3 916.2 916.6 914.7 914.3 914.3 
Motion picture and sound 
recording industries............. 387.9 376.1 375.4 373.4 382.7 385.2 379.7 382.7 381.2 385.7 390.8 394.9 391.0 388.0 388.7 
Broadcasting, except Internet.. 334.1 327.0 327.6 326.0 327.0 329.5 329.7 331.8 333.0 333.3 335.4 335.5 336.4 336.6 336.9 
Internet publishing and | 
broadcasting ess sstrecsc-...3 33.7 30.0 30.1 29.9 30.4 30.4 30.8 31.9 31.9 32.5 32.5 33.6 33.6 34.2 34.6 
Telecommunications............. 1,186.5} 1,082.6} 1,069.4} . 1,065.2) 1,062.2} 1,061.2) 1,061.3) 1,058.2) 1,055.0) 1,051.9) 1,047.3) 1,044.8) 1,042.3} 1,037.5} 1,027.9 
ISPs, search portals, and | | 
data PrOCeSSING..........0es.eee 441.0 407.5 405.4 404.8 402.6 402.6 400.1 401.1 403.7 404.0 405.1 406.5 404.9 404.3 404.7 
Other information services.....| 47.3 48.1 48.0 48.3 48.2 48.2 47.8 48.0 48.6 49.6 49.6 50.0 49.8 50.0 49.7 
Financial activities................... 7,847 7,974 8,004 7,990 7,985 7,981 7,981 7,989 8,003 8,015 8,029 8,049 8,044 8,077 8,094 
Finance and insurance............ 5,817.3| 5,920.5] 5,945.6} 5,930.2} 5,922.7} 5,916.5} 5,917.1] 5,924.7} 5,933.0} 5,947.7] 5,946.0} 5,960.4) 5,951.9) 5,962.4) 5,973.6 
Monetary authorities— 
Central Danke-c..<<ce-asdevens «ses 23.4 22.7 22.6 22:5) 22.5 22.5 22.4) 22.4 22.3} 22.3 21.8 21.9} 21.8 21.8 21.8 
Credit intermediation and | | | 
related activities’............... 2,686.0) 2,785.6] 2,808.1) 2,801.0! 2,790.3} 2,783.3) 2,785.3) 2,787.2) 2,793.8] 2,802.1; 2,800.8) 2,809.9) 2,804.1; 2,807.3) 2,815.4 
Depository credit 
intermediation’...........0...6.. 1,733.0] 1,752.1] 1,757.9] 1,760.1} 1,758.1} 1,757.1} 1,758.7} 1,762.6} 1,762.8] 1,765.0] 1,765.2) 1,768.8] 1,766.9] 1,768.3] 1,772.4 
Commercial bankina. 1,278.1} 1,281.1} 1,283.6] 1,284.4) 1,280.5) 1,278.9] 1,280.4) 1.283.5] 1.284.1} 1.285.0| 1,284.2] 1,285.9] 1,284.0) 1,283.0) 1,287.3 
Securities, commodity 
contracts, investments......... 789.4 764.4 761.7 762.0 769.1 771.9 773.8 778.2 780.8 781.0 782.8 787.2 787.8 791.6 793.0 
Insurance carriers and | | 
related activities................-4 2,233.2| 2,266.1] 2,271.9] 2,264.7] 2,261.2} 2,258.1) 2,255.8) 2,257.4] 2,257.1) 2,259.5) 2,262.7) 2,263.8) 2,260.2} 2,263.9) 2,265.8 
Funds, trusts, and other | | | 
financial vehicles................4 85.4 81.7 81.3 80.0 79.6) 80.7 79.8 79.5 79.0 78.8 77.9 77.6 78.0 77.8 776 
Real estate and rental 
ANCNCASING rer ayecs creas cetnesnaet 2,029.8) 2,053.6] 2,057.9} 2,060.2) 2,062.7; 2,064.0) 2,063.6] 2,064.5) 2,069.5) 2,071.6) 2,083.1) 2,088.1} 2,092.0} 2,090.6) 2,193.1 
Realestate arc. .nmencse= | 1,352.9} 1,384.4) 1,388.8} 1,390.6) 1,394.5} 1,395.7} 1,397.7) 1,400.2) 1,405.8; 1,409.2) 1,418.7) 1,418.8) 1,422.1) 1,424.1) 1,431.1 
Rental and leasing services.... 649.1 640.8 639.8 639.9 639.0 638.3 636.0 634.2 634.1 633.2 635.4 640.5 641.4 638.0 643.7 
Lessors of nonfinancial 
intangible assets................. 27.6 28.4 29.3 29.7} 29.2 30.0 29.9 30.1 29.6) 29.2 29.0 28.8 28.5 28.5 28.3 
Professional and business 
BONWICOG x. cenanseseuee-qecnebeneeesavs 15,976} 15,999) 16,051 16,070} 16,114) 16,159} 16,172) 16,196} 16,237) 16,363) 16,432) 16,457; 16,490! 16,518) 16,562 
Professional and technical | | 
iT APO yo a | 6,675.6| 6,623.5} 6,606.3} 6,624.1) 6,647.9] 6,669.3) 6,657.9| 6,658.1) 6,679.8; 6,701.4) 6,708.1; 6,732.6) 6,739.9) 6,762.0) 6,788.5 
Legal SCrViCeS..........00ssecee 1,115.3} 1,136.8) 1,136.6} 1,140.4) 1,142.9] 1,140.5) 1,138.7) 1,139.2] 1,138.4) 1,141.9] 1,143.3] 1,146.3) 1,148.2) 1,146.2) 1,149.3 
Accounting and bookkeeping : 
ROTVICGS Meester eee 837.3 815.6 802.5 801.5 810.6 826.6 815.2 813.3 812.8 818.5 806.3 811.6} 811.9 815.3] 817.7 
Architectural and engineering| 
SOIVICOS: seeder scdradnerenaseceoa 1,246.1 1,228.0} 1,230.1 1,230.9) 1,233.9] 1,235.2} 1,230.9) 1,240.0) 1,246.4) 1,254.1 1,258.3} 1,261.9) 1,264.4) 1,269.3) 1,274.4 


See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


indust Annual average 2003 2004 
tera 2002 | 2003 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.? 
i im i] : 
Computer systems design IE 
and related services..........| 1,152.8] 1,108.3] 1,103.3} 1,107.0] 1,105.7] 1,105.7} 1,104.6} 1,099.8} 1,103.5} 1,103.5 4,110.1} 1,117.7] 1,120.5) 1,129.7) 1,136.4 
Management and technical 
consulting services..........-. 734.4 747.3 749.3 755.6 760.6 764.0 765.4 767.9 774.0 780.9 785.9 791.4 792.2 794.3 795.9 
Management of companies 
and enterprises.......c000+8| 1,705.4] 1,675.5] 1,671.7} 1,669.1} 1,671.6) 1,670.2) 1,675.1 1,675.6| 1,676.6} 1,679.7| 1,683.3} 1,684.5} 1,685.9) 1,682.5) 1,677.2 
Administrative and waste 
SOIVIGOS ha ucjcetevsee sca snerenarncted 7,595.2| 7,698.3| 7,773.1| 7,776.3] 7,794.5} 7,819.2| 7,838.5] 7,862.4) 7,880.1) 7,982.3) 8,040.1 8,040.0} 8,064.3| 8,073.0) 8,096.1 
Administrative and support 
GOLVIGRS -diaseteee tee nec setae 7,276.8| 73,764.0| 7,451.6) 7,456.0] 7,473.7| 7,496.3| 7,517.5] 7,539.6] 7,556.8) 7,657.0) 7,715.6 7,713.0} 7,738.1] 7,746.6] 7,770.2 
Employment services’........, 3,246.5| 3,336.2) 3,389.1) 3,402.0] 3,427.6] 3,461.3] 3,473.8) 3,493.8) 3,492.3) 3,553.7) 3,591.5) 3,573.4 3,606.8} 3,607.8) 3,641.1 
Temporary help services....| 2.193.7| 2,243.2] 2,287.2) 2,291.7] 2,319.4] 2.355.3} 2.344.3| 2.370.4| 2,380.3) 2,423.8} 2.451.7| 2.449.4) 2,460.2} 2.4747 2,508.2 
Business support services. ... 756.6 747.4 753.2 753.2 746.7 745.1 739.0 739.8 746.0 748.6 751.2 754.0 749.9 751.5 745.7 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellinds.........2.:2020+ 1,606.1) 1,631.7! 1,645.2] 1,639.6] 1,639.4] 1.635.9| 1.637.1| 1,639.5} 1,646.2} 1,674.5] 1,686.0! 1.694.1| 1,691.5) 1,691.6) 1.690.4 
Waste management and 
remediation services...........| 318.3 321.9 321.5 320.3 320.8 322.9 321 322.8 323.3 325.3 324.5 327 326.2 326.4 325.9 
Educational and health 
SERVICES vc cance cdasse sew csteriessssene 16,199| 16,577| 16,672| 16,678} 16,705] 16,731) 16,746) 16,764) 16,813) 16,854) 16,871 16,897; 16,901 16,965} 16,984 
Educational services..............+ 2,642.8} 2,688.5| 2,689.1| 2,707.7) 2,723.1] 2,728.0) 2,729.3] 2,727.4| 2,736.0] 2,740.8] 2,731.1| 2,727.4) 2,731.2) 2,746.4) 1,756.4 
Health care and social 
ASSISLANC OSes cereveesccrinneanccences 13,555.7| 13,888.0| 13,933.3| 13,970.0| 13,981.5| 14,003.2) 14,017.1| 14,036.8| 14,077.1| 14,113.1| 14,140.1| 14,169.8) 14,169.3| 14,218.3|) 14,227.9 
Ambulatory health care 
services! | 4,633.2; 4,776.0} 4,792.8) 4,812.8) 4,818.7) 4,831.0 4,840.3} 4,855.3! 4,868.0! 4,883.6) 4,896.8] 4,909.6) 4,920.8) 4,935.1) 4,939.3 
Offices of physicians. “| 1,967.8] 2,003.8} 2,008.2! 2,018.5} 2,023.3) 2,030.0] 2,032.3) 2,034.4) 2,043.5} 2,046.1; 2,049.6) 2,053.9) 2,057.5) 2,062.1) 2,068.5 
Outpatient care centers........ 413.0 423.1 422.9 423.3 426.4 425.0 427.8 431.1 430.3 432.2 435.1 436.0 437.6 438.0 437.0 
Home health care services....| 679.8 727.1 732.8 737.7 735.7 739.9 740.2 741.5 743.8 748.4 751 7) 754.2 756.8 760.1 760.7 
HOspital.....-..seceeeseeeereeeeed 4,159.6| 4,252.5) 4,264.4] 4,268.9] 4,278.1] 4,283.9) 4,287.8] 4,284.1| 4,298.0) 4,305.1] 4,315.4| 4,318.3) 4,322.0) 4,330.5) 4,332.0 
Nursina and residential 
fara facilitias’ 2,743.3| 2,784.3} 2,789.3] 2,794.2} 2,792.8] 2,793.0] 2,792.1] 2,791.1) 2,798.4) 2,802.8] 2,806.3) 2,809.0| 2,812.0} 2,814.0) 2,819.5 
Nursina care facilities. ......... 1.573.2| 1,582.8) 1,583.1 1,585.2} 1,584.1) 1.581.7| 1.580.3| 1.578.7) 1.582.1| 1,584.0} 1.585.3) 1.586.5) 1.586.7} 1.586.3| 1.586.2 
Social assistance’... 2,019.7| 2,075.2} 2,086.8) 2,094.1] 2,091.9] 2,095.3] 2,096.9] 2,106.3) 2,112.7} 2,121.6} 2,121.6) 2,132.9) 2,114.5} 2,138.7) 2,137.1 
Child day care servic 744.1 760.5 765.8 771.6 766.3 770 766.3 772.2 773.7 777.6 777.1 786 752.1 792.7 782.8 
Leisure and hospitality........... 11,986} 12,128) 12,126; 12,147) 12,178} 12,192} 12,218) 12,229) 12,271) 12,303) 12,331 12,339; 12,344) 12,341] 12,351 
Arts, entertainment, | 
and recreation..............0:008 1,782.6] 1,801.0] 1,794.4] 1,796.9] 1,799.4) 1,795.2} 1,801.4) 1,796.7) 1,798.7) 1,791.1) 1,793.1} 1,792.0} 1,791.9} 1,785.6} 1,792.7 
Performing arts and | 
spectator sports...........006064 363.7 370.2 372.0 369.6 371.7 368.8 369.4 366.5 364.6 361.4 358.8} 359.3 357.1 356.0 363.2 
Museums, historical sites, 
ZOOS, ANG ParkS) ...202.6....ssa0s 114.0 114.1 113.4 114.2 113.3 113.1 113.4 113.7 114.2 114.6 115.6 116.1 116.6 116.7 116.3 
Amusements, gambling, and | 
MON ORMON GE yc. cary dtFartcisesieey 1,305.0} 1,316.6} 1,309.0} 1,313.1] 1,314.4] 1,313.3) 1,318.6) 1,316.5] 1,319.9) 1,315.1) 1,318.7} 1,316.6] 1,318.2) 1,312.9) 1,313.2 
Accommodations and 
{00d SEFVICES........06.eeccccereeee 10,203.2| 10,324.4| 10,331.7] 10,350.4| 10,378.9] 10,396.3} 10,416.5| 10,432.3) 10,742.0} 10,511.8)105,837.9) 10,546.7| 10,551.7| 10,555.6| 10,558.1 
Accommodations............066005 1,778.6} 1,765.2) 1,739.1) 1,733.7) 1,751.7] 1,763.0] 1,752.1] 1,754.4) 1,753.4) 1,758.5) 1,758.5) 1,764.7) 1,764.4] 1,767.9) 1,765.3 
Food services and drinking 
ROE Mi seth taser 8,424.6] 8,559.2] 8,592.6) 8,616.7] 8,627.2) 8,633.3] 8,664.4) 8,677.9] 8,718.6) 8,753.3) 8,779.4) 8,782.0) 8,787.7) 8,787.7} 8,792.8 
Other services bi 5,372 5,393 5,390 5,387 5,382 5,374 5,379 5,376 5,391 §,404 5,407] 5,418 5,414 5,414 5,410 
Repair and maintenance........ 1,246.9) 1,236.2} 1,240.4) 1,237.6) 1,234.4) 1,228.5) 1,233.5} 1,230.5} 1,239.4] 1,238.2] 1,237.7} 1,235.1] 1,236.3] 1,235.2] 1,236.8 


Personal and laundry services| 1,257.2} 1,258.2} 1,252.7} 1,254.6} 1,254.1) 1,250.2) 1,251.2] 1,247.6} 1,255.9) 1,260.5; 1,265.5) 1,268.4) 1,262.1; 1,259.9] 1,254.1 
Membership associations and 


OMGANIZAONS Haven rdere vee 2,867.8) 2,898.0} 2,896.5] 2,895.2) 2,893.9} 2,895.7) 2,894.5} 2,898.3) 2,895.2} 2,904.8] 2,903.7) 2,914.9} 2,915.9] 2,919.1] 5,919.2 


Government 21,513) 21,575) 21,539) 21,560} 21,544) 21,544) 21,527) 21,539} 21,553) 21,572) 21,544) 21,528) 21,572) 21,629] 21,673 
Federal 2,767 2,756 2,747 2,736 2,723 2,720 2,715 2,716 2,710 2,727 2,712 2,716 2,710 2,712 2,710 
Federal, except U.S. Postal 
SOG Macccttentradniceetedievetess 1,923.8) 1,947.0} 1,942.1] 1,932.9) 1,924.9) 1,928.9] 1,921.5] 1,923.8) 1,921.1] 1,939.5] 1,925.7} 1,930.5] 1,922.5] 1,926.3] 1,926.3 
U.S. Postal Service................ 842.4 809.1 804.8 803.3 798.1 791.4 793.1 791.7 789.1 787.3 786.5 785.4 787.2 785.3 784.0 


5,029 5,017 5,019 5,031 5,023 5,027 5,007 5,018 §,023 5,019 5,004 5,004 5,019 5,035 5,052 
2,242.8| 2,266.4) 2,278.8) 2,290.4) 2,282.5) 2,285.7} 2,268.0} 2,279.6] 2,283.2) 2,278.3] 2,261.4) 2,257.8) 2,271.1] 2,285.2] 2,302.3 
2,786.3} 2,750.7) 2,740.4) 2,740.4) 2,740.0) 2,740.9) 2,738.9} 2,738.4) 2,739.7| 2,740.6} 2,742.8] 2,746.1] 2,747.8] 2,749.4] 1,749.2 
13,718 | 13,802 13,773) 13,793} 13,798] 13,797) 13,805} 13,805} 13,820] 13,826] 13,828] 13,808} 13,843] 13,882} 13,911 
7,654.4 7,699.1) 7,673.9} 7,687.0} 7,684.5) 7,687.1) 7,692.2) 7,694.3) 7,704.7) 7,710.9) 7,710.2| 7,695.1] 7,715.7| 7,758.4] 7,778.2 
6,063.2} 6,104.0} 6,099.3} 6,105.9} 6,113.1] 6,109.7] 6,112.7] 6,110.8] 6,114.8} 6,115.4) 6,117.9] 6,113.3] 6,116.8] 6,123.2] 6,132.7 


Other local government 


' Includes other industries not shown separatel 
Pi y. Classification System (NaIcs), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (sic) system. 


NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


Pp = preliminary. 
Note; Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


a 


Annual average | 2003 2004 
Industry 
2002 | 2003 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.’ 
+ + + — + 
MOTALLPRIVA Vibes: -cach-s0rccecezcteseectces 33.9 33.7 | 33.6 33.7 33.8 33.6 33.8 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.8 33.6 33.8 33.7 33.8 
GOODS-PRODUCING.................. cesses 39.9 39.8 39.8 39.9 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.0 40.3 40.0 40.1 40.1 40.1 
Natural resources and mining............. 43.2 43.6 43.6 43.7 43.9 | 43.6 44.5 44.1 44.2 44.3 44.2 43.9 44.1 44.4 44.6 
GON StIICHONs jccccccsen- sasccncsnonszsanacs acts 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.1 38.5 38.5 38.6 38.2 38.3 38.1 38.4 38.1 38.3 
Manufacturing...........ccsccscccecseccseceseseee| 40.5 40.4) 40.4) 40.5 40.8} 40.6 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.7 41.1 40.8 40.9; 40.9 40.8 
OvertiMe NOUNS: <ccs.cceccscessosnesecescsecees 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.5 45 4.6 46 4.5 46 4.6 46 46 4.6 
Durable: QoodS, cise Wepre See 40.8 40.8 40.8 40.9 41.3 41.2) 41.5 41.5 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.2 41.3 41.3 41.3 
Overtime hours........ 55 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 47 4.7 47 4.8 48 47 4.8 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 
Wood products.........ceseeeee Ee 39.9 40.4 40.4 40.6 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.4 40.5 40.7 40.9 40.4 
Nonmetallic mineral products............. 42.0 42.2 41.9 42.1 42.4 42.3 42.5 42.5 42.9 42.3 42.0 41.8 42.1 42.3 42.4 
Primary metalS:<.-.. 5 <c.sscscvcesccsuescecs-ctrs 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.3 42.7 42.7 43.1 43.0 43.2 43.1 43.4 43.5 43.3 43.3 43.1 
Fabricated metal products... Se 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.8 40.9 40.8 41.2 41.2 41.1 41.0 41.3 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.2 
Machinehysvow.scautgs cat ccs -coiestencseuadeds 40.5 | 40.8) 410) 40.9 41.1 41.1 418) 41.8)| 41.7 41.6 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.1 42.3 


Computer and electronic products..... 39.7 | 40.4 40.6 40.7 407; 404 408); 41.2 40.7 40.5 40.8 40.5 40.9 40.5 40.4 
Electrical equipment and appliances.. 40.1 40.6 40.6 40.9 40.8 40.7} 41.1| 40.7 40.8 40.8 41.6 40.8 40.8 41.0 40.7 
Transportation equipment...............0.. 42.5 41.9 42.0 41.9 42.7 42.7| 428 42.9 42.8 42.4 42.8 42.3 42.4 42.5 42.4 
Furniture and related products.. .| 39.2 38.9 39.1] 39.1] 39.9} 39.7 39.7 | 39.4 39.6 39.5 40.0 39.7 39.4 39.5 39.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.6 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.9 38.5 39.0 38.7 38.7 38.3 38.9 38.4 38.5 38.5 38.3 
Nondurable QoodS...........ccescceeeeereeeeeed 40.1 39.8 39.8 39.9 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 | + 40.1 40.0 40.3 40.1 40.1 40.2 40.1 

Overtime hours... AS 4.2 41 44 41 4.3 4.2 4.3 | 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 
Food manufacturing. ........:cccceeeeeees 39.6 39.3 39.3 39.3 39.2 39.1 39.5 39.4 39.3 39.1 39.6 39.4 39.3 39.3 39.5 
Beverage and tobacco products......... | 39.4 39.1 39.1 38.8 | 39.9 39.1 39.6 40.3| 39.4 39.6 39.2 38.7 39.2 39.5 39.1 
Textile Mill S-cca coon c esscige tabs ence teeters | 40.6 | 39.1] 39.0) 391] 40.0} 39.7| 400] 40.0| 402 39.5} 40.3 40.3 40.5 40.5 40.2 
Textile product mills..................2+-++ 39.2 39.6 40.7); 404) 40.0 39.8| 39.4 39.9 38.8 38.3 38.8 38.9 38.5 38.7 38.9 
ADD all ictrccmerasteecectesscneoce 36.7 35.6 35.1 35.8 36.2 | 35.8) 35.7 36.2 36.3 35.9 36.1 35.9 36.1 36.1 36.1 
Leather and allied products. 37.5 | 39.3 38.4| 38.9] 39.3 40.3} 39.8 39.5 | 39.4 39.1 38.4 38.0 37.2 37.8 37.8 


Paper and paper products............... 41.8 42.1 41.2 41.5) 41.9 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.8 41.9 42.6 42.0 42.4 42.5 42.2 
Printing and related support 
ACH VINES 2. bx, sswessesscesuaysssspaannanxscxvoyxcie 38.4 38.2 38.2 38.5 38.4 38.2 38.6 38.6 38.4 38.4 38.6 38.5 38.6 38.5 38.2 
Petroleum and coal products. 43.0 44.5 44.2 44.9 45.6 44.2 43.8 44.1 43.7 43.9 45.0 45.0 45.0 46.3 45.9 
CORGNIMGANS Fon cc haces coco enssscxssens 5 42.3 42.4 42.2 42.0 42.7 42.5 42.9 43.2 43.0 43.0 42.9 42.6 42.8 42.7 42.7 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.6 | 40.4 40.5} 406} 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.9} 40.9 40.7 40.9 40.8 40.5 40.5 40.2 
| 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
ROWIDING ccescconestantnesannasheseeaneees 32.5 82:41 32:3) 82:3) 32.4 32.2 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.3 32.4 32.3 32.4 32.4 32.5 
Trade, transportation, and 
NUUAN RIG Siopeececwanapatest neannnnanccerentececsaneneessou 33.6 33.5 33.5 33.6 | 33.6 33.5 | 33.6 33.7 33.6 33.5 33.5 33.3 33.4 33.5 33.6 
Wholesale trade..............:scecceeeeseeeenee 38.0 37.8 37.8 38.0 | 38.0 37.8 37.9 38.0 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.6 37.8 37.6 37.8 
Rrotailitrade ster fe tek eetce sr eneceinwcy re 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.9| 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.5 30.6 30.7 30.8 
Transportation and warehousing......... 36.8 36.9 36.9 37.1 37.0 36.7 36.9 37.2 36.9 36.9 37.3 36.9 37.1 37.2 37.3 
CONES Seyirish or ccracstcnavansencnsnenc te anen 40.9 41.1 40.4; 41.0 41.4 40.8 40.8 41.0} 41.2 41.2 41.3 41.1 41.0 40.9 41.4 


MRMOTIM UO cecnercceccenccs on -nicsnesactce canes 36.5 36.2 36.1 36.1 36.3 36.2 36.2 36.3 36.3 36.3 36.4 36.5 36.4 36.4 36.3 
Financial activities 35.6 35.5 35.4 | 35.5 35.5 39:3 35.7 35.5 35.5 35.6 35.8 35.5 35.6 30:5 35.5 
Professional and business | | 

SOIVICOSccetee ones hess anaciee ns ncnssacccasece ss 34.2 34.1} 33.9] 34.0) 34.1 33.8 34.1 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 33.9 34.2 34.2 34.5 
Education and health services............ 32.4 32.3 32.3 | 32.3 32.4| 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.5 325 32.6 32.5 32.5 
Leisure and hospitality. 25.8 25.6 25.7| 256| 25.7 25.8 71s 25.1 2557, 2517. 25.6 25.5 25.5 
Other services. 


~) 
Qn 
ro) 
to 
oI 
a 


’ Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
service-providing industries. (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 


See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


p = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry f iF is 7 anor 3 
2002 | 2003 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. aa Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June e | July | Aug.” | Sept. 
TOTAL PRIVATE 7 

Current dollarS..cccccccccccccsecseceee] $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.41 | $15.43 | $15.46 | $15.45 | $15.49 | $15.52 | $15.55 | $15.59 | $15.63 | $15.66 | $15.71 | $15.76 | $15.78 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 8.24 8.27 825| 828] 823| 830] 827} 827] 824) 825) 821 8.20} 823} 826) 8.25 
GOODS-PRODUCING........cccceseeseeeeeeeeed 16.33 16.80 16.91 16.90| 16.94! 16.97] 17.00] 17.06] 17.08] 17.13] 17.13] 17.16] 17.19} 17.24] 17.50 
Natural resources and mining............- 17.19 17.58 17.66 | 17.72| 17.79| 17.91 17.95 | 18.01 18.10| 18.08] 18.10] 18.24) 1815] 1812] 18.05 
ConstructOniecciarcsccr irate) 18.52| 18.95] 19.05] 19.06] 19.06] 19.04] 19.11] 19.18] 19.17] 19.20] 19.20) 19.19] 19.22} 19.25) 19.28 
Manufacturing 1529) 15.74] 15.84] 15.83] 15.89] 15.93] 15.94] 1599] 16.01] 16.08] 16.08] 16.13] 16.16} 1623) 16.30 
Excluding overtime........ssscsesseesee: 14.54] 14.96] 15.06] 15.03] 15.06| 15.09] 15.11] 15.14] 15.16] 15.24] 15.23| 15.27| 15.30] 15.37] 15.43 
Durable qoodsiecesminetcng ances 16.02} 16.46] 16.57] 16.54] 16.58] 1664] 1663] 1668] 1669] 16.75| 16.75] 16.78| 16.81/ 16.90} 16.99 
Nondurable goods. ........2.s::s0sseeee4 14.15| 14.63 | 14.70] 14.72] 14.79] 14.81] 14.85] 14.89] 14.93] 15.00] 15.02} 15.08) 1512} 15.15] 15.19 

PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING sssctisccsteseccecscccesetacessectessrd 1456] 14.96] 15.01| 15.03] 15.06] 15.05] 15.08] 15.10] 15.13] 15.17) 15.23] 15.26 | 15.31] 15.36} 15.38 


Trade, transportation, and 
utilities.......... 14.02 14.34 14.38 14.41 14.44 14.41 14.45 14.49 14.50 14.57 14.61 14.65 14.70 14.73 14.75 
Wholesale trade... «| 16.98 17.36 | 17.44] 17.47| 17.47] 17.46] 17.53] 17.54| 17.54] 17.60] 17.63] 17.67} 17.71 VFO ATE 
Retail! trades siceiccaccesceccedscessseor ml ANY, 11.90 | 11.94] 11.95] 11.97) 11.95} 11.95} 11.98) 11.99) 12.01 12.06 | 1210)! 1252)" 1246)" 1246 
Transportation and warehousing.. 15.76 16.25 | 16.31 16.32 | 16.35] 16.33] 16.46} 1652| 16.53) 16.71 16.75| 16.82] 16.89] 16.99] 16.95 
Utilities... edges weseyatewdeceres _| 2396! 24.76] 2496] 25.17] 25.36] 25.13] 25.32] 25.35) 25.38] 25.67] 25.46] 25.44| 25.57) 25.54) 25.73 
Information........... ml 20520) 21.01 21.21 | 21.21} 21.10] 20.99] 21.15] 21.24] 21.25] 21.29] 21.42] 21.30] 21.45] 21.53] 21.61 


Financial activities...........cecseeeseees 16.17 17.13 AT2T |) 10229)\| A7-30.\) NKSO\) OSS | Se EAT 17.46| 17.49] 17.50} 17.55) 17.58) 17.62 
Professional and business 

SOPVICOS 5. co eicnssecsvinnscnascessussectencscetcqnvsyeos 16.81 17.20 17.19| 17.25] 17.29) 17.25| 17.24) 17.25| 17.27| 17.29| 17.86| 17.42) 1744) 1756) 17.52 
Education and health 

GOT VI COS sas escnccnsscedescnesssvosesssscessesesateonscea 15.21 15.64 15:70") 153735) P1520 0 15.81 15.87| 15.90] 15.96/ 15.99} 16.06] 16.12) 16.18] 16.19] 19.22 


8.58 8.76 8.78 8.78 8.82 8.84 8.85 8.86 8.87 8.86 8.86 8.85 8.87 8.91 8.95 
13.72 13.84 | 13.81] 13.80] 13.81] 13.80} 13.84] 13.84] 13.87] 13.84] 13.85} 13.88; 13.90] 13.92] 13.96 


Leisure and hospitality.... 
Other services 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
service-providing industries. based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 
Pp = preliminary. description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers' on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2003 2004 

Industry if 
2002 | 2003 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.” ’ | Sept.? 
TOTAL PRIVATE........... .-| $14.95] $15.35) $15.44] $15.42| $15.52) $15.48] $15.56] $15.60) $15.55) $15.59) $15.63) $15.57| $15.59) $15.67| $15.80 
Seasonally adjusted...............64, 15.18 15.47| 15.41] 15.41] 15.43] 15.45] 15.49] 15.52) 15.55} 15.59] 15.63) 15.66] 15.71) 15.76} 15.78 
GOODS-PRODUCING.........---sscsesesseeeesees | 16.33 16.8} 17.01] 16.95} 16.98} 17.03) 16.94) 16.95} 17.00] 17.09} 17.10} 17.14) 17.18] 17.28) 17.41 
Natural resources and mining........... 17.19 17.58) 17.69| 17.69} 17.15} 17.97| 18.00; 18.05) 18.17| 18.14/ 18.06] 18.18] 18.07) 18.01] 18.03 
OMStlUCHON cee tec cass ccsssyenessconscicsasscodss! 18.52 18.95] 19.19] 19.13] 19.08] 19.19] 19.01} 19.07] 19.07] 19.15} 19.15] 19.12} 19.25] 19.33} 19.42 
Manutfacturing:.-.....c.iessceseccccsecsssssas. 15.29 15.74) 15.87) 15.81 15.92} 16.05) 15.98] 15.99} 16.01 16.07} 16.05} 16.09) 16.04) 16.17| 16.37 
Durable GoodSi-rc-teeccesesccosee cestossssses 16.02 16.46] 16.62} 16.55] 16.64] 16.78] 16.66] 16.68] 16.69) 16.72! 16.71] 16.75| 16.61) 16.85] 17.08 
Wood |\productSyeeses- cress.) 12.33 12.71| 12.83] 12.82} 12.95) 12.93] 12.90} 12.91] 12.93] 13.00} 13.03] 12.98] 13.03) 13.01] 13.13 
Nonmetallic mineral products ......... 15.40 15.77| 15.84; 15.95] 15.99] 15.98] 16.03) 16.00) 16.02) 16.19} 16.18) 16.24) 16.38] 16.29) 16.51 


Primary metals ..........:.ce 
Fabricated metal products . 


17.68 18.13} 18.30} 18.25] 18.32] 18.39] 18.39) 18.36) 18.33} 18.52) 18.48/ 18.51! 18.66) 18.58) 18.91 
14.68 15.01] 15.09) 15.03) 15.06] 15.23) 15.20) 15.18) 15.25} 15.21] 15.20) 15.23) 15.26) 15.27) 15.43 


MACHRINGIY, ccsssreces coccecccsssewaesssaesess 15.92 16.30| 16.40] 16.35} 16.49} 16.62| 16.53) 16.50) 16.49) 16.53) 16.53) 16.56| 16.68} 16.72} 16.83 
Computer and electronic products ..., 16.20 16.68] 16.77| 16.77; 16.78} 16.85) 16.81| 16.92} 16.93] 17.01] 17.11] 17.21) 17.29} 17.37} 17.45 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.98 14.35) 14.49) 14.37| 14.54] 14.68] 14.50! 14.58] 14.68} 14.80) 14.83) 14.88) 14.88/ 14.98} 15.03 
Transportation equipment .............0+. 20.64 21.25] 21.56) 21.385) 21.48] 21.74) 21.38] 21.37) 21.34) 21.36] 21.29} 21.36] 20.77} 21.54) 21.98 
Furniture and related products ......... 12.61 12.98} 13.10} 13.01] 13.08] 13.08] 12.95} 12.92} 12.96] 13.09] 13.04) 13.10] 13.11] 13.27) 13.37 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..........] 12.91 13.30| 13.42} 13.47} 13.53) 13.60] 13.68} 13.75) 13.78} 13.70} 13.76; 13.81) 13.89) 13.87) 13.97 
| | 
Nondurable goods.............scecesseeeeed 14.15 14.63; 14.73] 14.67} 14.80] 14.88] 14.89] 14.88] 14.90) 15.01} 14.98} 15.03} 15.14) 15.09) 15.24 
Food manufacturing ..........:csseeeeees 12.55 12.80} 12.90} 12.77; 12.91] 12.95} 12.91] 12.87} 12.89) 12.96] 12.94) 13.00} 13.05) 12.99) 13.08 
Beverages and tobacco products ....| IwA73 17.96| 17.73] 18.05] 18.64] 18.58] 18.88) 18.76) 19.13) 19.60} 19.55} 19.39} 19.29} 19.10} 19.16 
MOXOS sc ccccdstecccetesenssseccvorcczascens 11.73 12.00] 12.07) 12.02} 12.08} 12.21) 12.11] 12.13] 12.09) 12.23) 12.08} 12.15} 12.07} 12.08} 12.24 
Textile product Mills ........ccceceeeeeees 10.96 11.24 11.47 11.37 11.35 11.44 11.45 11.40 11.37 11.33 11.30 11.29 11.48 11.46 T1163: 
ADDANGN ie rsacensecvcnecsaceversencne-aecvtaraes 9.10 9.56 9.77 9.69 9.71 9.80 9.74 9.58 9.60 9.71 9.55 9.60 9.74 9.73 9.78 
Leather and allied products ...........| 11.00 11.67} 11.63} 11.83) 11.87) 11.90} 11.94] 11.76) 11.64) 11.65) 11.49} 11.59] 11.68] 11.68) 11.55 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.85 17.32 17.41 17.44 17.58 17.60 17.63 17.55 17.59 17.84 17.88 17.86 17.91 17.84 18.20 
Printing and related support activities 14.93 15.37 15.46 15.41 15.48 15.56 15.53 15.57 15.61 15.54 15.51 15.54 15.71 15.86 15.97 
Petroleum and coal products .........| 23.04 23.64) 23.45; 23.63) 24.00! 24.06] 24.13) 24.32| 24.82! 24.48) 24.41| 24.24) 24.35) 24.07) 24.52 
Chemicals ecsscrsesuevecescntwectsccsaers: 17.97 18.52} 18.66) 18.66) 18.77} 18.79} 18.83] 18.85) 18.87} 19.02} 19.05} 19.20) 19.36) 19.29) 19.51 
Plastics and rubber products ..........., 13.55 14.18] 14.30! 14.19] 14.27) 14.47) 14.43} 14.45) 14.45) 14.58] 14.55) 14.59) 14.69) 14.66) 14.75 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING 5.5ccscs20sccescceescvacaeccesaces 14.56 14.96] 15.00} 15.01} 15.13] 15.07} 15.19} 15.24) 15.16) 15.20} 15.24) 15.14) 15.17) 15.24) 15.37 
Trade, transportation, and 
NERA URO O vacein cana aa enacsnaauadetisaescheransveccise 14.02 14.34 14.42 14.38 14.44) 14.31 14.50 14.58 14.53 14.64 14.64 14.61 14.62 14.66 14.79 
Wholesale trade .............cceeseeereeeees 16.98 17.36 17.41 17.42 17.56 17.46 17.56|  17.60| 17.47 17.60 17.67| 17.58 17.66 17.69 17.74 
RetaiTad6 <s..csrsesccesiseseccrssenrsacars 11.67 11.90} 11.99] 11.91] 11.92] 11.87] 11.98] 12.04] 12.03) 12.08] 12.08} 12.09} 12.07} 12.09} 12.23 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.76 16.25] 16.31] 16.31! 16.40} 16.33! 16.46) 16.58] 16.51) 16.73) 16.72} 16.80} 16.86) 16.98) 16.94 
WU OSietcecrcercnrencacccsoneaccarcnacceses 23.96 24.76| 25.15| 25.23) 25.50} 25.26] 25.38) 25.29| 25.36] 25.69/ 25.53) 25.33) 25.43) 25.33) 25.89 
20.20 21.01] 21.85] 21.25) 21.28} 21.10} 21.21] 21.28) 21.17) 21.24) 21.41] 21.18) 21.30) 21.44) 21.73 
Financial activities...............c.csseeeeeeee 16.17 17.13 17.27 17.25 17.42 17.26 17.35 17.47 17.37 17.45 17.62 17.38 17.44 17.58 17.60 
Professional and business 
BOTUICOS ee ee 16.81 17.20} 17.11] 17.13} 17.41] 17.29} 17.38} 17.47) 17.28] 17.26] 17.45) 17.28) 17.31) 17.46) 17.43 
Education and health 
SOLUICOG peter scents srrcessteceseracsncpinesar 15.21 15.64 15.71] 15.73] 15.79} 15.86] 15.94] 15.95] 15.94! 15.99] 16.00} 16.06} 16.18} 16.16) 16.24 
Leisure and hospitality .................... 8.58 8.76 8.78 8.78 8.83 8.94 8.89 8.92 8.89 8.84 8.85 8.78 8.78 8.80 8.94 
ENO SEMVICOS 20 coe. teattnesacececccssrerestaees| |i One 13.84] 13.82] 13.78] 13.85] 13.88] 13.89] 13.90] 13.85] 13.87) 13.90} 13.82} 13.78} 13.84) 13.98 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
the service-providing industries. system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See 


"Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Been Annual average 2003 2004 
ndustry + 7 —t == 
2002 | 2003 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July | Aug.” | Sept.? 
| | 
TOTAL PRIVATE ivscccterecrccteesse $506.07 | $517.36 | $520.33 | $519.65 | $527.68 | $520.13 | $518.15 | $527.28 | $520.93 | $522.27 | $531.42 | $524.71 | $528.50 | $535.91 | $530.88 
Seasonally adjusted.......... - - 517.78 | 519.99 | 522.55 | 519.12 | 523.56 | 524.58 | 525.59 | 525.38 | 528.29 | 526.18 | 531.00 | 531.11 | 533.36 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............644 651.61 | 669.23 | 685.50 | 681.39 | 684.29 | 682.90 | 674.21 | 674.61 | 681.70 | 678.47 | 690.84 | 689.03 | 687.20 | 698.11 | 691.18 
Natural resources 
ANA MINING. «0... eeceeereeererereed 741.97 | 766.83 | 780.13 | 778.36 | 784.55 | 781.70 | 784.80 | 786.98 | 797.66 | 794.53 | 798.25 | 809.01 | 802.31 | 806.85 | 796.93 
CONStrUCTION........00.seccsceseseers | 711.82 | 727.11 | 752.25 | 744.16 | 730.76 | 714.34 | 712.88 | 711.31 | 732.29 | 721.96 | 741.11 | 738.03 | 754.60 | 755.80 | 730.19 
Manufacturing..........ssseseseeed 618.75 | 636.07 | 647.50 | 643.47 | 655.90 | 662.87 | 650.39 | 652.39 | 653.21 | 652.44 | 659.66 | 659.69 | 646.41 | 661.35 | 664.62 
Durable,goodsatres gas.tsanvestae 652.97 | 671.53 | 684.74 | 680.21 | 692.22 | 703.08 | 688.06 | 688.88 | 690.97 | 687.19 | 695.14 | 695.13 | 674.37 | 695.91 | 698.91 


Wood products | 492.00 | 513.92 | 526.03 | 525.62 | 537.43 | 531.42 | 517.29 | 521.56 | 524.96 | 530.40 | 544.65 | 533.48 | 531.62 | 538.61 | 521.26 
Nonmetallic mineral products... 646.91 | 665.11 | 676.37 | 679.47 | 681.17 | 669.56 | 663.64 | 664.00 | 680.85 | 684.84 | 684.41 | 690.20 | 694.51 700.47 | 708.28 


Primary metals................00006+ 749.32 | 767.63 | 777.75 | 771.98 | 785.93 | 799.97 | 796.29 | 787.64 | 790.02 | 800.06 | 803.88 | 808.89 | 791.18 | 798.94 | 809.35 
Fabricated metal products 596.38 | 610.33 | 617.18 | 616.23 | 621.98 | 635.09 | 626.24 | 623.90 | 625.25 | 620.27 | 627.76 | 627.48 | 621.08 | 627.60 | 628.00 
PASOTINIONY cola a nas carnenuinn gnc ans 645.55 | 664.79 | 672.40 | 667.08 | 682.69 | 696.38 | 689.30 | 691.35 | 690.93 | 987.65 | 700.87 | 698.83 | 692.22 | 697.22 | 698.45 
Computer and electronic 

products... 642.87 | 674.68 | 684.22 | 684.22 | 693.01 | 695.91 | 680.81 | 695.41 | 690.74 | 683.80 | 694.67 | 698.73 | 696.79 | 700.01 701.49 
Electrical equipment and 

QDONANCOS sc oxgencterecuennctnneny 560.24 | 582.68 | 588.29 | 592.04 | 601.96 | 616.56 | 594.50 | 591.95 | 596.01 | 599.40 | 613.96 | 611.57 | 599.66 | 611.21 604.21 
Transportation equipment......., 877.87 | 890.32 | 918.46 | 905.24 | 925.79 | 950.04 | 915.06 | 916.77 | 917.62 | 905.66 | 915.47 | 912.07 | 841.19 | 911.14 | 929.75 
Furniture and related 

PRODUCIS S cn5 ceensse aces teccosaceesed 494.01 | 505.23 | 518.76 | 508.69 | 523.20 | 528.43 | 510.23 | 505.17 | 510.62 | 517.06 | 517.69 | 521.38 | 515.22 | 529.47 | 518.76 
Miscellaneous 

MANUFACTUTING.........eseeseeeseeeee 499.13 | 510.69 | 515.33 | 515.90 | 530.38 | 533.12 | 532.15 | 533.50 | 534.66 | 524.71 535.26 | 530.30 | 527.82 | 534.00 | 529.46 


566.84 | 582.65 | 593.62 | 588.27 | 600.88 | 602.64 | 594.11 | 595.20 | 596.00 | 595.90 | 602.20 | 604.21 | 602.57 | 606.62 | 611.12 
496.91 | 502.61 | 517.29 | 505.69 | 515.11 | 514.12 | 504.78 | 499.36 | 498.84 | 497.66 | 511.13 | 512.20 | 512.87 | 514.40 | 521.89 


Nondurable goods 
Food manufacturing 
Beverages and tobacco 


products 698.39 | 702.75 | 707.43 | 707.56 | 751.19 | 722.76 | 728.77 | 737.27 | 744.16 | 780.08 | 774.18 | 760.09 | 760.03 | 762.09 | 764.48 
Textile mills... ..| 476.52 | 469.47 | 475.56 | 469.98 | 485.62 | 490.84 | 485.61 | 486.41 | 490.85 | 484.31 | 486.82 | 490.86 | 481.59 | 489.24 | 487.15 
Textile product mills 429.01 445.08 467.98 458.21 456.27 464.46 | 447.70 450.30 441.16 435.07 436.18 444.83 435.09 443.50 445.06 
ADDALOLS. Rvcasencessbcscecduceeseseet 333.66 | 340.22 | 341.95 | 348.84 | 356.36 | 352.80 | 343.82 | 345.84 | 350.40 | 347.76 | 346.67 | 348.48 | 348.69 | 353.20 | 346.21 
Leather and allied products......| 412.99 | 458.26 | 445.43 | 462.55 | 465.30 | 485.52 | 471.63 | 464.52 | 464.44 | 460.18 | 441.22 | 442.74 | 422.82 | 441.50 429.66 
Paper and paper products....... 705.62 | 719.21 | 726.00 | 727.25 | 743.63 | 751.52 | 738.70 | 731.84 | 731.74 | 745.71 | 756.32 | 748.33 | 750.43 | 754.63 | 773.50 
Printing and related 

support activities..............006+ 573.05 | 587.42 | 599.85 | 597.91 | 603.72 | 602.17 | 593.25 | 597.89 | 600.99 | 593.63 | 594.03 | 593.63 | 600.12 | 610.61 | 611.65 
Petroleum and coal 

BICOUCKS eee eee 990.88 | 1,052.97 | 1,045.87 | 1,068.08 | 1,099.20) 1,061.05 | 1,068.96 | 1,074.94 | 1,079.67 | 1,062.43 | 1,091.13 | 1,095.65 | 1,120.10 | 1,097.59 | 1,125.47 
CHS ICES eee veco bv evocans 759.53 | 784.56 | 793.05 | 785.59 | 808.99 | 806.09 | 804.04 | 816.21 | 811.41 | 814.06 | 815.34 | 819.84 | 816.99 | 823.68 | 831.13 
Plastics and rubber 

OAS ta BON Pal 549.85 | 572.23 | 583.44 | 578.95 | 586.50 | 596.16 | 585.86 | 588.12 | 589.56 | 594.86 | 595.10 | 599.65 | 583.19 | 589.33 | 590.00 

PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. .........sssssesseeerssseeeed 472.88 | 484.00 | 483.00 | 484.82 | 493.24 | 485.25 | 484.56 | 496.82 | 486.64 | 487.92 | 496.82 | 489.02 | 493.03 | 501.40 | 496.45 
Trade, transportation, 

ANG UGGS: ..cces.sserceceassesssanns 471.27 | 481.10 | 485.95 | 483.17 | 486.63 | 480.82 | 477.05 | 488.43 | 482.40 | 486.05 | 493.37 | 489.44 | 494.46 | 498.44 | 496.94 

Wholesale trade «| 644.38 | 657.12 | 658.10 | 661.96 | 676.06 | 659.99 | 656.74 | 670.56 | 658.62 | 665.28 | 674.99 | 661.01 | 665.78 | 672.22 | 667.02 

WGtAN AGG risvessncirvarsceveartsavae 360.81 | 367.28 | 371.69 | 366.83 | 365.94 | 367.97 | 361.80 | 368.42 | 365.71 | 367.23 | 372.06 | 372.37 | 376.58 | 378.42 | 377.91 

Transportation and 

WALONONGING siovesvsrevecvinacecaad 579.75 | 597.79 | 606.73 | 603.47 | 615.00 | 602.58 | 597.50 | 613.46 | 604.27 | 610.65 | 627.00 | 621.60 | 627.19 | 641.84 | 628.47 

WH SS cscsressdporenfiodeespedncenninn 979.09 | 1,016.94 | 1,026.12 | 1,039.48 | 1,068.45 | 1,028.08} 1,032.97 | 1,039.42 | 1,039.76 | 1,053.29 | 1,054.39 | 1,046.13 | 1,032.46 | 1,030.93 | 1,074.44 
MOF OR ae ccetesorzpsostccescesecast 738.17 | 761.13 | 770.74 | 769.25 | 783.10 | 761.71 | 763.56 | 776.72 | 760.00 | 764.64 | 777.18 | 775.19 | 773.19 | 788.99 | 788.80 
Financial activities.............0000 | 575.51 | 608.87 | 607.90 | 608.93 | 628.86 | 607.55 | 612.10 | 630.67 | 611.42 | 615.99 | 637.84 | 613.51 | 617.38 | 634.64 | 619.52 
Professional and 

business ServiCeS.............0000 574.66 | 586.68 | 578.32 | 580.71 | 597.16 | 582.67 | 583.97 | 602.72 | 587.52 | 588.57 | 603.77 | 587.52 | 590.27 | 604.12 | 592.62 
Education and 

health SOrviceS....cccceeeeeeees 492.74 | 505.76 | 505.86 | 506.51 | 516.33 | 512.28 | 514.86 | 519.97 | 513.27 | 516.48 | 521.60 | 520.34 | 527.47 | 530.05 | 526.18 
Leisure and hospitality............ 221.26 | 224.35 | 222.13 | 223.89 | 226.05 | 225.29 | 221.36 | 230.14 | 225.80 | 224.81 | 229.22 | 227.40 | 230.91 | 234.08 | 226.18 
Other S@rviceS...........ssesseeeeeees 439.76 | 43449 | 431.18 | 431.31 | 434.89 | 430.28 | 429.20 | 433.68 | 428.73 | 428.58 | 435.07 | 428.42 | 429.94 | 434.58 | 431.98 


1 . n tae » 

Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufacturing, Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (Sic) 
construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the service- system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on 
providing industries. the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 

NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Dash indicates data not available. p = preliminary 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
[In percent] 


Timespan and year Apr. | May July | Aug. | Sept. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


61.9} 62.9} 63.3} 59.5) 46.9) 61.7) 63.1) 52.5) 51.5! 53.4) 56.8) 53.8 
§2.2| 47.8) 50.4) 34.4) 41.4) 39.2) 37.1] 38.8) 38.3} 32.4) 36.7} 34.9 
40.1; 35.1) 41.0) 41.5) 41.7) 47.8) 44.1] 441] 42.8) 39.0} 38.7} 34.5 
41.2} 35.1) 38.1) 41.4) 42.8) 40.1| 40.5} 39.7; 49.3} 46.0} 51.1] 49.1 
52.3] 56.1 68.7; 67.6) 63.8) 60.6) 55.2! 56.3) 59.2 


69.2} 66.2| 67.8] 68.3] 60.1| 58.1) 56.3) 61.5} 56.5]/ 53.2} 52.9] 56.8 
52.7| 50.4 50.4 43.5] 38.8] 34.9) 36.2] 37.9] 34.7} 35.3} 30.8] 32.0 
34.0| 37.4| 35.1] 36.2} 36.7/ 39.4| 39.9] 40.8} 38.7] 37.1] 34.4] 34.7 
36.5, 32.6] 36.3, 35.1] 40.5) 42.6/ 37.4 36.4) 40.1) 45.5) 50.5) 51.1 
54.0| 55.2} 62.8] 70.0) 74.5} 68.7| 64.6) 57.2) 61.0 


67.3] 69.1) 75.2} 72.5} 67.4] 67.8} 66.7} 60.8} 59.0} 55.0} 59.7} 54.0 
51.8] 50.0) 51.8) 47.3) 43.5} 41.5} 38.1] 35.4) 32.2) 33.1) 31.5) 31.1 
29.5} 30.0) 31.1) 31.1) 31.7) 37.1) 37.2! 39.0} 34.7) 36.5) 35.3) 33.3 
33.6] 31.1] 31.7] 31.7] 933.5] 37.8} 36.2} 36.5) 40.5) 39.4) 426) 41.7 
48.9; 54.1) 59.6] 64.7| 67.8] 71.2) 683) 71.6) 67.3 


70.9} 69.2} 73.2} 71.0] 69.8) 71.0) 70.0) 70.3) 70.3) 65.6) 63.8) 62.1 
59.5} 59.5} 53.4) 49.3) 48.6] 45.0! 43.3) 43.9) 39.9) 37.8) 37.1) 349 
33.6] 31.7) 30.2} 30.4) 30.2) 29.1) 32.0} 31.3} 30.0] 29.5} 32.9} 34.7 
34.5 31.5 32.9] 33.5) 36.2] 34.4] 34.7) 33.1] 37.6) 37.4) 33.1) 35.4 
37.8) 43.2) 47.3) 50.7; 54.9) 60.3] 64.0} 63.8; 65.3 


Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 


48.2} 58.3} 50.0} 50.0) 41.1) 57.1) 60.7} 286) 25.0) 35.1) 39.9) 41.1 
22.6} 22.0} 21.4) 16.1 15.5} 23.2; 13.7) 14.38) 19.0} 17.9| 14.9) 10.1 
21.4) 18.5) 23.8} 35.1) 29.8) 32.7} 40.5} 28.0) 31.0) 11.9) 15.5) 17.9 
26.2} 15.5) 22.6) 13.7} 26.2) 25.0) 28.0} 26.2} 27.4) 28.6} 51.2} 45.8 
42.9| 55.4) 60.1) 66.1; 64.9] 54.2) 57.1) 48.2) 42.3 


53.6| 53.6] 56.0} 54.8) 44.0} 44.0} 51.2) 47.6) 32.7; 25.0} 23.2} 38.7 
$5.7| 21.4] 16.1 14.3) 13.1 13:7 1419 8.9 8.3; 13.1 8.9} 10.1 

9.5} 10.1 11.3 17:9) 0417.3) “AS:0) 28:0). 22:0) 23.8), 185 6.5 4.8 
1a) | 43:1 16.7} 10.1 13.1 14.9} 16.1 16.1 16.1 24.4) 27.4) 41.7 
48.8 51.8 59.5 66.1 71.4 65.5 65.5 51.8 53.0 


44.0} 52.4) 55.4] 57.7| 47.6] 51.8/ 56.0] 45.2) 39.3) 345) 32.1] 27.4 
22.0| 23.8) 22.0) 20.8) 14.3) 13.7} 14.3} 10.1 10.7 5.4 7A 48 

6.5 8.9 7.7 8.3 V.f| 14.3) 14:9) 10.7)) 12:51) 1051 3:9 8.9 
11.3 9.5 6.0 Uh 8.9) 13.1 8.9) 13.1 13.1 16.7; 19.0) 19.6 
28.6} 36.9} 46.4; 56.5} 61.3/ 64.9] 66.7} 66.1} 58.9 


41.7; 39.3} 47.0} 50.0) 46.4) 52.4) 51.8) 49.4) 46.4) 40.5) 35.1] 33.3 
29:8) 32:1) 20:8) 19:0) 13:4 12:5) 10:7), 14-9), 91-9) 10 8.3 6.0 
Ue 6.0 6.0 6.5 7A 3.6 48 6.0 4.8 7.1 48 8.3 
10.7 6.0 6.5 5.4 8.3 9.5 9.5 g.5| 10.7) 11.9 9.5} 11.3 
9.5} 19.0} 16.7} 26.2} 29.8) 405] 50.0] 50.6] 53.6 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data" for 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 

between industries with increasing and decreasing Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 
employment. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


18. Job openings levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 

Industry and region 2004 2004 
Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.?| Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept.? 
TOtale warcctecese muerte acerca nes trea 3,079} 3,135] 3,105} 3,022) 3,237 32| 3,235 2.3 md 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.4 

Industry 
Mhotallprivater. taetersesacneteseseeteeaseee! 2,740| 2,778} 2,746] 2,640) 2,894) 2,859) 2,889 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.3 2.6 2.5 2.6 
Construction 113 105 108 94 88 121 126 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.3 1.3 1:7, 1.8 
Manufacturing... 232 251 244 247 240 234 246 1.6 1.7 Nef 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.7 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 524 531 521 503 567 551 561 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.2 24 2.2 
Professional and business services....| 502 518 530 494 583 594 564 3.0 3.1 3.1 2.9 3.4 3.5 3.3 
Education and health services........... 559 576 542 496 537 536 546 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.1 
Leisure and hospitality............cc008 370 376 391 421 435 410 411 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.2 
Governmnenternc. eaten. cx er ieee 353 354 360 380 343 337 339 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.6 15 1.5 
569 560 526 546 545 540 547 2.2 2.2 2.0 24 21 2.1 2 
1,176} 1,191] 1,164] 1,164) 1,280} 1,259) 1,210 2.5 2.5 25 2.4 2.7 2.6 2.5 
663 692 688 631 635 613 696 2.1 2.2 2.2 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.2 
765 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 


adjustment of the various series. 

2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

3 Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 


West 


Virginia; Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota. 


Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona. 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah. 
Washington, Wyoming. 

NOTE: The job openings level is the number of job openings on the last business day o! 
the month; the job openings rate is the number of job openings on the last business day o! 
the month as a percent of total employment plus job openings. 

P = preliminary. 


19. Hires levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2004 2004 
Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.?| Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug | Sept.? 
Notaleeopanernencc foie. Ch eoe: tree em 4,603] 4,398} 4,206] 4,433) 4,229} 4,375| 4,297 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 
Industry 
Moyes Wolan ge Cc) MERE Re MYTPRP RIE EPEAT Orso cere 4,256| 4,090} 3,938} 4,110} 3,930] 4,058) 3,948 3.9 3.7 3.6 37 3.6 3.7 3.6 
COnsthictionaeetiion chika ree. 437 421 406 436 368 401 388 6.4 6.1 5.9 6.3 5.3 5.8 5.6 
Manutécturing atc cteo sania 361 354 336 370 352 356 379 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.6 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 1,009] 1,032 938 945 957 984 879 4.0 41 a7 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.4 
Professional and business services... 713 609 631 692 621 690 674 4.4 3.7 3.8 4.2 3.8 4.2 41 
Education and health services........... 444 460 451 428 418 470 403 2.6 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.8) 62.4 
Leisure and hospitality.................064 810 766 739 749 760 760 834 6.6 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.7 
GOvemimentericcrtir scittorauae as 343 300 272 328 310 322 339 1.6 1.4 1.3 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.6 
Region’ 
NOM edst-rsccuedies scum stemronaos Hie an CAA 810 708 703 720 763 758 3.0 3.2 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.0 
SOUitceeteren oi trassieiteetten 1,781| 1,582} 1,606] 1,709] 1,640! 1,643] 1,659 3.9 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.6 
Myc titstetitreckgrein tata 956| 1,009 935 3.0 
Panna LeNuaaTd SOREL REG Lvtge 951 685 


1 


adjustment of the various series. 


? Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and 
services, not shown separately. 


Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 


other 


° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 
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Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota; Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 


Washington, Wyoming. 


NOTE: The hires level is the number of hires during the entire month; the hires rate 
is the number of hires during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 
° = preliminary. 


20. Total separations levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2004 2004 
Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Mar. | Apr May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.’ 
Total <<: ae Ra ete nce Aiea i teen 4,134] 4,088] 4,040/ 4,069] 4,074) 4,134] 4,165 3.2 Sh 3.1 BA 3.4 3.1 3.2 
Industry 
Total private” Gena HOOHG SOSA ARETE CP AE Se aEee 3,868 3,843 3,761 3,789 3,793 3,894 3,876 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 
CONSTUCHON ies cceseecosseiseseeesscnceeewar 392 391 367 382 364 391 367 5.7, el 5.3 55 5.3 5.6 §.3 
Manufacturing 377 353 377 343 367 379 379 2.6 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.6 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 978) 1,013 917 927 972 951 906 3.8 4.0 3.6 3.6 3.8 hy / 3.6 
Professional and business services... | 597 606 556 607 613 575 588 3.7 3.7 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 
Education and health services........... 382 386 379 362 363 380 386 2.3 2.3 2.2 21 2.1 re) 2.3 
Leisure and hospitality... 715 679 696 734 694 760 769 5.8 5.5 5.6 5.9 5.6 6.2 6.2 
Governments. cctsceestesctscee ct cccrcaeecee 284 245 268 270 273 246 290 1.3 deal 1.2 1.3 1.3 11 1.3 
Region® 
Northeast: wctieedtsscccsessccsistsciecsteassee 666 716 648 704 674 717 724 27, 2.9 2.6 2.8 eh 2.8 2.9 
Sotithiic.s.cee eran wlevitevatecsretwsesee 1,612 1,524 1,504 1,533 1,545 1,527 1,504 3.5 3.3 3.2 es 3.3 3.3 3.2 
MIdWOSticccccsaceviestnowencnacs ate cecsvaneccses 938 877 833 853 935 831 934 3.0 2.8 2.7 2.7 3.0 231, 3.0 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment 


of the various series. 
a 


Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 


Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming. 


NOTE: The total separations level is the number of total separations during the entire 
month; the total separations rate is the number of total separations during the entire 
month as a percent of total employment. 


? = preliminary. 


21. Quits levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 

Industry and region 2004 2004 
Mar. Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.?) Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.’ 

= “im T ip 
MO tal gee tote oe oe betas ee -Besose ocsee ct ee 2,271 2,278 2,173 2,284 2,265 2,252| 2,258 sre ways lees Leh 1.7 1.7 ire 
Industry 

flotaliprivate semen ac eter teas ee 2,144) 2,151 2,026; 2,162) 2,141 2,140} 2,130 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.9 
COnstrUChOMnrscccsrisc-ncre.neceouenarchcs omc 154 149 144 156 101 147 132 2.3 7272 2st 2.3 1.5 2.1 1.9 
Manufacturing. 176 189 171 171 174 165 186 ile? 1.3 2 1.2 1.2 1.4 1.3 
Trade, transportation, and utilities......., 530 563 525 536 559 552 539 2.1 De 2 ani oD 2.2 21 
Professional and business services....| 309 323 259 322 322 308 309 1.9 2.0 1.6 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.9 
Education and health services........... 252 245 223 225 eri 239 244 244.0 1.5 1.3 1.3 1.6 1.4 1.4 
Leisure and hospitality....................6] 465 429 455 480 442 476 457 3.8 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.6 3.9 3.7 
OVETTITION eres a caee ae awoukwastinsancase=s 129 129 129 123 126 116 129 6 6 6 6 6 Aes 6 
314 390 318 334 338 339 323 1.3 1.6 1.3 153} 1.3 123) 1a} 
957 888 857 910 901 897 916 2.1 1.9 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.9 2.0 
474 479 479 485 505 447 464 AS 1.5 is 1.6 1.6 1.4 1.5 
2.0 1.8 1.8 2.0 1.8 2.0 1.9 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment 


of the various series. 


2 


Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 


services, not shown separately. 
° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 


York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 


South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 


Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 


North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 


Midwest: lllinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. 


NOTE: The quits level is the number of quits during the entire month; the quits rate 
is the number of quits during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 


° = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


22. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, fourth quarter 2003. 


1 { 
County by NAICS supersector bale ha! December Percent change, Fourth Percent change, 
2003 December quarter fourth quarter 
(thousands) _ (thousands) 2002-032 2003 2002-032 j 
United :States?! sizciterase ssctaciseccesatierpesenre Gc arcigeasnuevelorereterns 8,314.1 129,341.5 0.0 3.6 
Private industry 8,048.7 108,215.1 0 3.9 
Natural resources and mining . 5 123.7 1,557.8 5 4.9 
Construction .............:::0000 - 804.9 6,689.5 12 Za 
Manufacturing 376.8 14,307.8 4.2 6.7 
Trade, transportation, ‘and utilities ......... 1,853.6 25,957.3 -.3 3.4 
Information 145.2 3,165.9 4.0 3.9 
Financial activities 767.0 7,874.7 KZ 5.9 | 
Professional and business services 1,329.4 16,113.2 6 3.8 
Education and health services ... ‘ 732.2 15,974.0 esi 3.8 
Leisure and hospitality ............ i 669.9 12,042.8 1.7 3.4 
Other services ...........:c0ee 1,080.6 4,274.1 -1 3.1 
(GOVOMTIMNONE Kecsran ccaveconse-eueecccuness ccevebassenee drs searperscetiectuimesers 265.3 21,126.3 Ze 2.4 
BOSTANQOIOS CA peace teaser rt coacesiecsvestcvenenchrtenraccyserecereosvucccceptanede™ 356.0 4,075.3 4.2 
Private industry ................++ 352.2 3,486.3 42 
Natural resources and mining . 6 11.0 16.9 
Construction 12.9 133.9 Ae 
Manufacturing 17.8 485.2 6.5 
(rade, transportation, and utilities .. ; §3.9 794.6 27 
Information: .:.2iseitiesavsse-se 3 9.2 194.9 Sa 
Finacial: aGtvidhles « siiivccsenssiaccivecinssncascrt cee tinnieaenaisesasins 23.0 237.9 7.0 | 
Professional and business : SOIVIGOS a aterensyeverestenttsssracobaesancpe 40.1 575.0 3.7 / 
Education and health services ....... : 26.6 456.5 3.9 i 
Leisure and hospitality ......... ; 25.6 375.9 6.5 
Other services ........ x 142.1 220.7 5.0 
GOVGN TUNE ins oo. leven shi oechdes sak enc rnch svasscersensacver ccacucsvoeuskaasesenubesacs 3.8 589.0 3.3 i 
Cook, IL 126.7 2,539.8 3.0 ] 
Private industry ............. 125.5 2,221.9 3.2 i 
Natural resources and mining . , wt 1.3 3.2 | 
Construction .............. ‘ 10.5 96.7 -8 
Manufacturing ..... I 79 265.7 6.3 
Trade, transportation, an utilities . 26.7 499.4 4 
WHOTINGUON 5. <ccrccscsesveencrsictastescenas ‘4 2.5 66.1 Ba 
Financial activities 13.8 219.4 8.1 
Professionai and business services 26.1 405.5 41 
Education and health services 4 12.3 350.8 3.7 
Leisure and hospitality ........ 4 10.5 217.7 -.3 
Other services ........ ; 12.6 95.1 3.0 
GOAN sea is cactsrna sca cccaniesnanaxsnexecsus pone setnundiir sv mabaome noaaeNSeSND: 2 317.9 9 
NOW GG NY co secacamreciinesetieesnnmiarirnuteN gH 111.9 2,253.6 7.2 
PHIVEUG INCLIS BY i Gera cerersoceiseieaceneenetirensevanedcvoadecteresseegueeeteaasnecreeses 111.7 1,800.4 8.1 
Natural resources and mining . c 0 al 6.5 
CONSUUCHON sivesccssinnsenccvsed é 2.2 30.0 3.4 
Manufacturing .............. ie 3.5 46.6 6.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities ..........0 ccc cece eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 22.1 247.6 5.5 
Information F 43 130.6 7.9 
Financial activities ..... 16.7 352.0 16.1 
Professional and business services ac 22.6 439.7 2.6 
Education and health services ....... es 7.8 273.8 76 
Leisure and hospitality ..... a 10.1 188.2 6.1 
Other services . ss 16.0 82.9 6.1 
OVOTTINOINE scsosatoutisssnzasssai vite csscunenes testesycondseuaseretensrsestee rete ies 2 453.2 > | 
CHAINS VX a ede nic erevunsetcasbaas ssaucuanctessepnianigaa t¥ors ates tivancmnaii vols 89.4 1,841.5 24 
Private industry ..........:0.. 89.0 1,595.2 21 
Natural resources and mining . 1.2 62.5 -9 
Construction ..........0000+ 6.3 135.5 2.6 
Manufacturing 4.7 164.0 2.3 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. 21.4 403.2 1.0 
FP QUITYREIOIY dsacicse sos apvunceteesevssocectt dav aul asnicxundi aise tenivansotcaunn erate 1.4 4 
FARPAGRE dans HOSTIVIRLES 0s Sean uays six vuvenis donc cacaccavnnttaaesdsaeblveadintietsvios 9.7 49 
Professional and business services 17.0 3.2 
Education and health services ... se 8.8 18 
Leisure and hospitality ........ . 6.5 «6 
OUISR SE VIBGSBD thesstscingavadsasiesascetiyinicancsecercet uatant 10.3 a 
GOVOFIITONIE cont tarecacuencovicseantxidsndeasducsvasaarasanngi unset tau ers 4 3.1 
WANGGDATAZ, divarssesteidtetevsivisercttcs ovsosubitentevcnisanecttcedat Ces tarceenrenens 80.9 4.0 
Private industry .......c00. 80.5 3.9 
Natural resources And MINING ...........ccccccceseesessceseseseceeeseeeeees 5 44 
Construchan ineniniternsetent ont anshiiirestnsmh ontardiont 8.4 24 
Manufacturing ........c00 3.3 82 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. e 18.6 3.2 
IMFOFIMELION) extenitricncadiaditevsccans * 1.6 5 
FIRBAGIE ACHVINGS vssviticscateshe ivaiservsiurcavcotanctis vonGactaxrintkauceiee 9.5 3.7 
Professional and business Se@rviceS ...............cccccceeseesereeeeee 18.1 35 
Education and health services ... ae 7.6 5.0 
Leisure and hospitality ........ : 5.6 28 
Other services ........ :é 5.7 29 
CHOVSI TIC IIE a yics ob ta ccetan ree its lav erent oneaghereet ite 6 37 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, fourth quarter 2003. 


Employment 


Average weekly wage! 


Establishments, 
County by NAICS supersector bi aga December Percent change, Fourth Percent change, 
(thousands) 2003 December quarter fourth quarter 
(thousands) 2002-032 2003 2002-032 
Dallas TX. crckccxscessvesceceevacss.caSteosescatene 4.3 
Private industry ............... 4.8 
Natural resources and mining 22.7 
Gonstructioniee ore 5.5 
Manufacturing ... 6.8 
Trade, transportation, §.2 
Information 8.7 
Financial activities ... 2.9 
Professional and business services ... 4.2 
Education and health services .... Pats 
Leisure and hospitality .......... 43 
Other services ......... 2.8 
Government tiearesvccotccteorecarteccectacacaraseantnceiee ooetecconactas au enee =a 
Orange NCA” 2e5se,scsecessrsctussthcrunaeantaessoveaieesuesacurccueaeunte cscneeee 5.3 
Private industry : 5.2 
Natural resources and MINING ..........cscsceseeseessecseessssscsceceees ne 
Construction 5.9 
Manufacturing 11.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities ea ref 
HFOR MAT ON | coro ccesccy sccacccessecrussevateseasvsceraccessicualincusttomienreseeseet ce 5.3 
Binancialvactivitios::v.. acescomtve-crsccsccesceser reese svereenteeteraree 6.2 
Professional and business services 2.8 
Education and health services .... 3.7 
Leisure and hospitality ......... 3.8 
Other services ............0 ene 3.0 
Government! hiccrccctesscscacecestneceoecocvcusves iaavss cca Wagaeasanererdieossesvaccees 6.0 
Sait Diego; CAs ccvateczcdecatereccosetee rece vet rese aves ss cantcecyact Coaeee ee eacsanecaee 2.6 
Private industry 2.5 
Natural resources And MINING ..........:eccesceeeseesseseeeeteeeeeeeeeaee 1.0 
Construction th 
Manufacturing eas 11.5 
Trade, transportation, and utilities oe eeeteeneeteeeeee 9 
AEHOFIA THON |e cc < taxa cxncovecundesssvancncetscusscaisveccuasgtvsnaransucaunsreaiedes -2.0 
Financial activities 0.0.0... cece 4 
Professional and business services 2.8 
Education and health services .... 5.7 
Leisure and hospitality ... 2.4 
Other services ......... son 2 
GOVOK IMG IN reese cece vacec cpatenzvee nasa ceseveccectocsts ccegnencesevertosecxseetescreess 2.9 
KUNG WW Alte resets ec acetrcapecesace soca cncabacortistvnreer-ctscheeaanecepoessrerenstesessssnaces 2 
PTIVALCNTIGUS Uy iiecuees osvetveneneccnrcacaeeerstreateseresesesceaaeseesatsasanrccetseaty -.3 
Natural resources and mining 8 
CORSWUCUON isrtcessicaccsnactosase 1.4 
Manufacturing) cctescecesstaccarensscrver-tenncccttsssencesr -21 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .............. 2.6 
UMONMMAUON eer aci pssasassesenuneraecnssoswd -15.7 
Financial activities «0.0.0.0... 3.5 
Professional and business services 8.4 
Education and health services . 4.8 
Leisure and hospitality ......... 3.7 
Other services ......... cere 4 
GGOVEMIMEN ES caacaccvecascsnsecyoscocestes Svcyeccssnanupixcnssesesvcesnesinett subeantiat 3.6 
IATA AON Fee restr sesee tae ces ete ne create cnt easestvscnvsvaemanavcnnnsnssceacserohs 3.5 
Private industry ..........2.- 3.6 
Natural resources and mining 4.0 
GONSTUCHON severe cacotace seer cena Dek 
Manufacturing 5.8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 4.2 
NEM OFIMAGON), 5 ois no ncnczeescneratmneeanss Hone Arf 
Financial Activities ...2fscc.ceccuosnusvlsinadseansnvpavecedreveceenas ae ; i “ “1.1 
Professional and business S@rviCeS ..........::::0ceee ne : d : Die 
Education and health services .... At 4 i 2.3 
Leisure and hospitality .......... : : : : 9.9 
Other services ...........++ é 3.0 
COVETTNTIOING aviv xs canes nis yack ce nearaenceecsnn-sapensanrdanseyecenant vocn== : ; : : 2.8 
1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. Virgin Islands. 
2 Percent changes were computed from quarterly employment and pay data 4 Data do not meet BLS or State agency disclosure standards. 
adjusted for noneconomic county reclassifications. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (UI) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. Data are 
3 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico or the preliminary. 
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23. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: by State, fourth quarter 2003. 


Employment 


Average weekly wage! 


Establishments, 
State ahaa December Percent change, Fourth Percent change, 
2003 December quarter fourth quarter 
(thousands) (thousands) 2002-03 2003 2002-03 


United /Statos? 05 -.cccccssscsscessessccsetees 129,341.5 0.0 3.6 
Alabamalrcestosrccsscscesexsersve-vepaenserccvienss 1,838.1 -1 4.0 
AlASK aie cceneevecsaseserssnesctesssertvees 282.7 a 11 
Arizona .. 2,352.1 2.2 3.8 
Arkansas ... 1,133.6 5 4.1 
California ... 14,922.3 0 3.8 
Colorado ... 2,134.6 14 2.0 
Connecticut .. - 1,648.9 -7 3.8 
Delaware .........+. os 408.4 § 5.0 
District of Columbia . 2 654.8 -.4 3.9 
Flr a eirtaeswectertvcssc-cvccsscassenarctevscsosssers 7,424.5 8 3.8 
(GQeOrgiaaersercecstssccersctchestacsotesiveasntssvace 3,845.6 a 2.8 
HAW aliliterserreetcsssscsccackcacsoeens co 583.0 1.3 oF 
Idaho ..... Mi $77.5 6 1.8 
Illinois .... 5,738.7 -1.2 3.2 
Indiana .. 2,852.2 -.3 3.5 
lowa ...... 1,418.5 0 47 
Kansas .. 1,298.3 -.9 2.8 
Kentucky .. 1,740.6 3 3.5 
Louisiana .. Gs 1,870.9 5 2.4 
ANNO oe cercpcec ceases tr eaaccnexysscnnayhens scevience ; 595.8 i 4.6 
Maryland sesccftececscsecccoscsterucececeeeepases 2,466.4 3.6 
Massachusetts e 3,154.6 5.2 
Michigan ....... ns 4,365.8 3.9 
Minnesota 2,591.9 3.2 
Mississippi 1,108.1 a 
Missouri .... 2,633.6 2.4 
Montana ... 396.6 4.0 
Nebraska .. ie 884.4 3.2 
Nevada ......... a att 5.1 
NOW amps |. cnscccexesssstvecsssrsyseseree 614.9 4.0 
NOWiDQISOY) cacrecscrceoncotasseeexersentiaceepree 3,912.8 3.4 
New Mexico . “6 757.1 41 
New York ..... 8,379.2 §.2 
North Carolina . 3,759.6 45 
North Dakota ... 317.6 4.3 
Oh lOve Seer: 5,322.4 3.8 
Oklahoma . 1,423.4 42 
Oregon ..... 1,579.8 3.3 
Pennsylvania fn 5,524.5 4.7 
FROGS: (SHANG syansccennevspscosavexevayssanescense 480.5 5.1 
SOUM | CARON As csesenccixeossserdzessesnetesess 1,781.0 3 3.1 
South Dakota ......... 365.4 3 44 
Tennessee ... 2,648.0 4 4.2 
Texas .... 9,300.1 -.3 3.1 
Utah ...... 1,066.2 ger 23 
Vermont 300.7 3 §.1 
Virginia ..... 3,477.5 1.2 5.2 
Washington .. 2,654.7 1.0 1.3 
West Virginia “5 685.2 al 2} 
WISCONEIN reaenaasstrsvsvanexevavvateacsseaseanty : 2,715.4 0 44 
WY OID Ee reccrniartcscarantassreansrsersaensisaras 241.6 41 
PUGIORICO a inctenrsevsetvarrssritiyresaccteciessy 1,074.1 47 


taudtdeenaabordackadapninasadedsriby 42.5 


| Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) 
4 and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico programs. Data are preliminary. 


or the Virgin Islands. 
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24. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by ownership 


Year Average Average Total annual wages | Average annual wage eae 
establishments employment (in thousands) per employee wage 


Total covered (UI and UCFE) 


6,679,934 109,422,571 $2,884,472,282 $26,361 $507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 697 
8,101,872 128,233,919 4,714,374,741 
UI covered 

6,632,221 106,351,431 $2,771,023,411 $26,055 $501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966 ,824 35,077 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,511,280 35,943 691 
8,051,117 125,475,293 4,570,787,218 36,428 701 


Private industry covered 


6,454,381 91,202,971 $2,365,301 ,493 $25,934 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807,287 30,064 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 
7,839,903 107,577,281 3,930,767,025 36,539 


State government covered 


59,185 4,088,075 $117,095,062 $28,643 $551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
64,583 4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 
64,447 4,485,071 175,866,492 39,212 154 


Local government covered 


118,626 11,059,500 $288,594,697 $26,095 $502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
146,767 13,412,941 464,153,701 34,605 665 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
47,714 3,071,140 $113,448,871 $36,940 $710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
50,993 2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 
50,755 2,758,627 143,587,523 52,050 1,001 


————————————— ee ee 1 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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25. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, establishment size and employment, private ownership, by 
supersector, first quarter 2003 


Size of establishments 
Industry, establishments, and 00 or 
employment Total Fewerthan| 5to9 | 101019 | 201049 | 50to99 | 100to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to. 999 | 1000 © 
5 workers! | workers workers workers workers workers workers workers markers 

Total all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter... 7,933,974] 4,768,812] 1,331,834 872,241 597,662 203,030 115,598 28,856 10,454 5,487 

Employment, March .....c.ssccesssesseecseeeeees 105,583,548] 7,095,128] 8,810,097] 11,763,253] 18,025,655) 13,970,194] 17,299,058} 9,864,934] 7,090,739) 11,664,490 
Natural resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter ..........c00 124,527 72,088 23,248 14,773 9,226 2,893 1,593 501 161 44 

Employment, March. ....:sscessssesceseseeeeseeees 1,526,176 110,155 153,629 198,895 275,811 198,122 241,559 171,063 108,563 68,379 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter 795,029 523,747 129,201 76,215 46,096 12,837 5,604 1,006 262 61 

Employment, March ....cccessssesesseeseseeseses 6,285,844 746,296 846,521} 1,021,722} 1,371,071 872,274 823,846 338,107 172,944 93,060 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter... 381,159 148,469 65,027 57,354 54,261 25,927 19,813 6,506 2,565 1,237 

Employment, March ......ccsssseseseeeeseseees 14,606,928 252,443 436,028 788,581| 1,685,563| 1,815,385} 3,043,444] 2,245,183} 1,732,368) 2,607,933 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter 0... 1,851,662 992,180 378,157 239,637 149,960 51,507 31,351 6,681 1,619 570 

Employment, March  ........:cscsseseeseeeeseeeenee 24,683,356] 1,646,304] 2,514,548] 3,204,840) 4,527,709| 3,564,316) 4,661,898) 2,277,121) 1,070,141) 1,216,479 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter... 147,062 84,906 20,744 16,130 13,539 5,920 3,773 1,223 575 252 

Employment, March  .....ccsesseeseseeeeseeseeee 3,208,667 112,409 138,076 220,618 416,670 410,513 576,674 418,113 399,366 516,228 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter 753,064 480,485 135,759 76,733 39,003 11,743 6,195 1,794 883 469 

Employment, March  .......ccessesssseseeeesceseees 7,753,717 788,607 892,451] 1,017,662} 1,162,498 801,140 934,618 620,183 601,549 935,009 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter... eee 1,307,697 887,875 180,458 111,532 73,599 28,471 17,856 5,153 1,919 834 

Employment,|Mareni fivccccsscscssssescecseceaeses 15,648,435] 1,230,208} 1,184,745] 1,501,470} 2,232,506| 1,969,466) 2,707,203] 1,762,251) 1,307,870} 1,752,716 
Education and health services 

Establishments, first quarter... 720,207 338,139 164,622 103,683 65,173 24,086 17,122 3,929 1,761 1,692 

Employment, March. .......scsesscsesseeeeeeeaee 15,680,834 629,968} 1,092,329] 1,392,099) 1,955,861} 1,679,708) 2,558,300/ 1,337,188] 1,220,921] 3,814,460 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establisnments, first quarter .. * 657,359 260,149 110,499 118,140 122,168 34,166 9,718 1,609 599 311 

Employment, March .....s.sscsssssssseeessesrees 11,731,379 411,192 744,144} 1,653,470] 3,683,448} 2,285,550) 1,372,780 545,304 404,831 630,660 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter 1,057,236 851,231 116,940 56,238 24,235 §,451 2,561 454 109 Az 

Employment, March. ........:++- r 4,243,633] 1,037,360 761,518 740,752 703,957 371,774 376,832 150,421 71,453 29,566 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2003. NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Data are only produced for 


first quarter. Data are preliminary. 
2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 
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26. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by 
metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area! 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Metropolitan areas3 $37,908 $38,423 


— 


DION ON Xr cnasartnestae eee ccc cates veccghte tat emeaseseasr tans tversneseren ee 25,141 25,517 1 
Akron, OH .... 32,930 34,037 3 
Albany, GA .. 28,877 29,913 3 
Albany-Schenecta 35,355 35,994 1 
Albuquerque, NM ...... 31,667 32,475 2. 
Alexandria, LA ve 26,296 27,300 3. 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, PA . 33,569 34,789 3 
Altoona, PA ee 26,869 27,360 1 
Amarillo, TX .... : 27,422 28,274 3. 
ANCHOLAGOS AN erse cs creece coves ssetvostronaancesauenooticte const ectsenteanspanes 37,998 39,112 rH 
AnniArbors MU Be ccacirscessccciscssacecsstcqraertncnssntecsute é 37,582 39,220 4 
Anniston, AL ... = 26,486 27,547 4 
Appleton-Oshko: , WI. : 32,652 33,020 1 
Asheville, NC ou... ; 28,511 28,771 

Athens, GA ..... 28,966 29,942 

Atlanta, GA ou... cee 40,559 41,123 
Atlantic-Cape May, NJ .. 31,268 

Auburn-Opelika, AL ...... 25; 15S 

Augusta-Aiken, GA-SC . A 30,626 

AustinsSani Marcos), TXccescsctesssssscsacsacsc-scvsascesscvssaceesseaursvevanteas 40,831 - 


Bakerstiela eGAr aici ccsceiasaesconssnneecuttavasnach vtuteesdectacsacuanercecesne 30,106 


NVARNNOONOW BONO =o 


Baltimore, MD . 37,495 
Bangay,| Mie. cree nce. 27,850 
Barnstable-Yarmouth, MA : 31,025 
Baton Rouge, LA ........e0 . 30,321 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, TX 6 31,798 
Bellingham, WA .......:.: 4 27,724 
Benton Harbor, MI . 31,140 
Bergen-Passaic, NJ 44,701 


Billings, MT ..... 27,889 


28,351 
31,187 
34,519 
27,116 
28,013 
35,111 
31,624 
45,766 
44,310 


Biloxi-Gulfport-Pascagoula, MS .........::csccssessssenceerteseseaseeeneess 
Binghamton, NY ........:c:cc0e ‘ 
Birmingham, AL .. 
Bismarck, ND ...... 
Bloomington, IN ........ 

Bloomington-Normal, IL 
Boise City, ID 
Boston-Worcester-Lawrence-Lowell-Brockton, MA-NH . 
Boulder-Longmont, CO .... : 
BBP ZONIS TX aceakcccences sates oh vo vvaite cis Maapnssecanncaywveanencxeneushievacaasterness 


NONMCOONM=40 BRAWORANAwWH HAMOCRROH“OR O+BDHDDDOODH FA 


Be eee ho CO-PSND 


Bremerton Ab ccccnsctietcssscrceccnccaanbanacchesexcondecteescesscnsenarwanmunese 
Brownsville-Harlingen-San Benito, TX 
Bryan-College Station, TX ............++. 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY ... 
Burlington ys) Vilises-..cancn 
Canton-Massillon, OH 
Casper, WY ......:.0000 
Cedar Rapids, IA ...... 
Champaign-Urbana, IL ....... . 
Charleston-North Charleston, SC .......:cccscesceescesseseenseeseeseeeeens 


Of NNUYM]0ON 


MDNNONNYON®O NRA-MWBNHO=-0 BWDONNWwWHO- BU 


CRASSSIONS VU ar ceccecty carve ccundvenxaceennnatnanecense¥eeheonnacenkansssaragacvane 
Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, NC-SC .. , 
Charlottesville, VA ......ccccsccessceeeee 
Chattanooga, TN-GA 
Cheyenne, WY ...... 
Chicago, IL ............ 
Chico-Paradise, CA .. 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN .... 
Clarksville-Hopkinsville, A : 
Cleveland-Lorain-Elyria, OH .....:sccscescesessessnseneeeeeeenenseeseesneeeaee 


ADONARNNO 


Colorado Springs, CO ........cessesoncseserssacersasagesesensecersnunrscseyeree 
Columbia, MO ........ : 
Columbia, SC ..... 
Columbus, GA-AL .. 
Columbus, OH .... 
Corpus Christi, TX . 
Corvallis, OR ............ 
Cumberland, MD-WV 
Dallas; UX che... : 
DERIVING A WArrrerrcrctnnrccecesernec catcceetectacasonenctsdacoonhencchynenanasssguass 


NM, PONMwWNHNNY 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area’ 

na Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Davenport-Moline-Rock Island, IA-IL .......csescescsseesesesseneenenseeees $32,118 25h 
Dayton-Springfield, OH ............++ dees 2A 
Daytona Beach, FL ..... 3.6 
Decatur, AL ...... “17 
Decatur, IL .... -.4 
Denver, CO... -5 
Des Moines, IA 3.9 
Detroit, MI ..... 1.2 
Dothan, AL : 4.4 
DOVON, DE conc sbesvnctsararcprenssecssausessnsecwensvvennssnpaanvaaeavavesscnvursvuneeess 74 
DUDU GUS LA, sareassctesarce-etvoscasvepasresecane<cecaccoseKeneensi pret seve ann eslanave 2.8 
Duluth-Superior, MN-WI Nee 4.0 
Dutchess County, NY . -1.4 
Eau Claire, WI . 3.9 
E)'Paso, TX sansa 2.9 
Elkhart-Goshen, IN . 5.3 
Elmira, NY ....... Vi. 
Enid, OK rat} 
Brig; RAN seseccsercneesazs ; 7 = 4 
Evigene-Spring tala nO iccaccacssessusct-tsscerstensunsecxcecaccesexecvecruecaaes 15 
Evansville-Henderson), IN-KY/.cscseccetecceecesesssnrrarecesuerseetcesters™e 3.0 
Fargo-Moorhead, ND-MN ..... 4.1 
Fayetteville, NC ......csscesscesseeseseees 49 
Fayetteville-Springdale-Rogers, AR 3.8 
FlagStart A Z-UIT) isscsevsecesexveccesacrxs 3.7 
PuinthiMl ee... 2s 1.4 
Florence, AL . 3.7 
Florence, SC ........ 2.6 
Fort Collins-Loveland, CO . 2.9 
Fort Lauderdale, FL ....... 1.5 
Fort'Myers-Gane Corals Ge eccrcsseccacrarssenscesedercere-orscencarevexeateee 3.0 
Fort Pierce-Port St. Lucie, FL 5.1 
Fort Smith, AR-OK ............. 1.2 
Fort Walton Beach, FL 4.2 
Fort Wayne, IN... 2.1 
Fort Worth-Arlington, TX 2.2 
FYOSNONCA SG  ccresrrentnerrs 42 
Gadsden, AL .... 1.8 
Gainesville, FL oo... cece ei 27 
GalVeSton= Texas: City glo cresccsteeatcacancetesit cs senscrrousteenteasiens 2.7 
Gears IN otssensnas tecttesncosesesteessaarrnetexeassanslecai geisaveckts caeeneraraerterees 1.5 
Glens Falls, NY . 3.8 
Goldsboro, NC . 1.7 
Grand Forks, ND-M 3.0 
Grand Junction, CO ........sessssesseses 3.3 
Grand Rapids-Muskego' 2.3 
Great Falls: MT tiicsrnscticcscieescanavce 3.4 
Greeley, CO..... 3.5 
Green Bay, Wi, <csssvecsuaacscscsstbrocotraares aces ‘ 3.3 
Greensboro—Winston-Salem—High Point, NC .......ccccseseeseseee 2.0 
Gr@S VIN; NG. 5 sersinconsvccxconennenshaaocasianeanararvsnuetarengocuansavenr tres 2.7 
Greenville-Spartanburg-Anderson, SC ‘ 25 
Hagerstown, MD ........:ccccsesseseereeseees 3.5 
Hamilton-Middletown, OH ......... 2.0 
Harrisburg-Lebanon-Carlisle, PA . 3.3 
Marton) OT cissacrticahvekoercastaxpeace 12 
Hattiesburg, MS 3.6 
Hickory-Morganton 25 
Honolulu, HI .. A 4.4 
COLUTPN: A sanattan caninnsis elves civ ka tpnccerttiimeienvs srxciveutinonnnaeeeonenae 1.4 
HOUSTON) TAs theccvavaseanercatatsatnonosDomeearsina vuivneeacrerereaneranTa TOR -.2 
Huntington-Ashland, WV-KY-OH .......ccccsccsssescseesesescerearseensaee 3.1 
HUNTING, AL Se rotmp sauce ricaccadiantantansbaroscnatenonvonta 5.0 
(NGIANSDHOIE, HN!) ninmnensaacee eowvestaavuarectuunkerraesnnparscsusutaneaainucereree 17 
LOWS.CIRY;- TA: Zassxcosesnrs rasentaqssvieanrhounsuniys cvarsdeaesns cane erero cogs 29 
YACKSON). MI: sthvccetassarsatavissstcvctassemsutpantriniiuecn ohne 2.5 
Jackson, MS . 24 
Jackson, TN ..... 3.5 
Jacksonville, FL ... : 42 
VECKSONVING,) NG cnseeronis inaccactrotnmbrornatcsapenee : 22,269 41 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 


Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Metropolitan area! 


VAIMOSIOWNE NY csccerccccssure aceon coouaseescsunstanionsstysnessccsrascacensepeceee 
Janesville-Beloit, WI 
Jersey City, NJ .......... 
Johnson City-Kingsport 
JOMNSTOW NPA cecesensseprceccennsraecertes 
Jonesboro, AR . 
JODNN MON az oeceeeeccresenees 
Kalamazoo-Battle Creek, MI 
Kankakee) IL. c......csssecesceses eas 
KansasiCity;|MOZKS ioc. a cvaceccastrcteererte tt asccsnec tent eancecteeceee-Werewoty 


Kenosha, WI .... 
Killeen-Temple, 
Knoxville, TN ... 
Kokomo, IN ...... 
La Crosse, WI-MN .. 
Lafayette, LA ... 
Lafayette, IN .... 
Lake Charles, LA .... 
Lakeland-Winter Haven, FL . 
Lancaster, PA ............... 


“ansing-East Lansimgs:M ccs, <ccscsccescccsanessorenevscnteneseccsvessrvepnes 
Laredo; TXejSier.cssertsane-s 

Las Cruces, NM .. 
Las Vegas, NV-AZ .. 
Lawrence, KS ..... 
Lawton, OK ............. 
Lewiston-Auburn, ME 
Lexington, KY ......... 
Lima, OH .. 
Lincoln, NE 


Little Rock-North Little ROCK, AR ...........-::ssscscssessseecesesseesengee 
Longview-Marshall, TX .........:000 

Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA 
Louisville, KY-IN 00... eeeeeeee 
Lubbock, TX .... 
Lynchburg, VA . 
Macon, GA....... 
Madison, W1..... 
Mansfield, OH , 
McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX .......:cccccesccessererscessrereenrseeetens 


Medford-Ashlarid iO Riess... «sac-zssecreteceencte ur caucustssenmecycevescenters 
Melbourne-Titusville-Palm Bay, FL A 
Memphis, TN-AR-MS 
Merced, CA ............ 
MUamlgRle sieeccvsscvesesessspcescccsseesecccoms 
Middlesex-Somerset-Hunterdon, NJ 
Milwaukee-Waukesha, WI ... 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI . 
Missoula, MT ©. .cccom aneencece eA 
MODIIG SALE Sercsoes sssnctecsccasewveiesseensectereresrertserac ctencaatoupessaacstsapneress 


MOd@S10,\CA<..s.ssssrscoccadecunesssesocecsqesnasceetececonensecstxennscvasupyenceedse 
Monmouth-Ocean, NJ - 
Monroe, LA ..........0+ 
Montgomery, AL . 
Muncie, IN .......... 
Myrtle Beach, SC 
Naples, FL ....... 
Nashville, TN ...... 
Nassau-Suffolk, NY orn 
New Haven-Bridgeport-Stamford-Waterbury-Danbury, CT .... 


New London-Norwich, CT isccscnsccesievsesessesecconscsseccsnerseuncseesenna 
New Orleans, LA .......... 

New York, NY ..... 
Newark, NJ ........- 
Newburgh, NY-PA ........-:2::0+ 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport : 
Oakland i CAS. .cccsusracresssssasecervarssree eececerecseseres 
OcalatGe ims: 
Odessa-Midland, TX .. ere 
Oklahoma City, OK Gree ccer cr cinnsseeceeesssrenassateeeeereeaecnentencgoscxte 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Average annual wage? 


$25,913 
31,482 
47,638 
28,543 
25,569 
25,337 
26,011 
32,905 
29,104 
35,794 


31,562 
26,193 
30,422 
39,599 
27,774 
29,693 
31,484 
29,782 
28,890 
31,493 


34,724 
24,128 
24,310 
32,239 
25,923 
24,812 
27,092 
31,593 
29,644 
29,352 


30,858 
28,029 
40,891 
33,058 
26,577 
28,859 
30,595 
34,097 
28,808 
22,313 


27,224 
32,798 
34,603 
25,479 
34,524 
49,950 
35,617 
40,868 
26,181 
28,129 


29,591 
37,056 
26,578 
29,150 
28,374 
24,029 
30,839 
33,989 
39,662 
52,198 


38,505 
31,089 
59,097 
47,715 
29,827 
29,875 
45,920 
26,012 
31,278 
28,915 


Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


$26,430 
32,837 
49,562 
29,076 
26,161 
26,165 
26,594 
34,237 
30,015 
36,731 


32,473 
27,299 
31,338 
40,778 
28,719 
30,104 
31,700 
30,346 
29,505 
32,197 


Ree a) OEE OID TO) AT 
MAONRROONHO D-ONwWWOOWO 


35,785 
24,739 
25,256 
33,280 
26,621 
25,392 
28,435 
32,776 
30,379 
30,614 


31,634 
28,172 
41,709 
33,901 
27,625 
29,444 
31,884 
35,410 
30,104 
23,179 


28,098 
33,913 
35,922 
26,771 
35,694 
50,457 
36,523 
41,722 
27,249 
28,742 


30,769 
37,710 
27,614 
30,525 
29,017 
24,672 
31,507 
35,036 
40,396 
51,170 


PAOVNYNASHA NVANVAOTMOBY SOHOARNONN YW RNOTNYNOONMO No 


MP4 RUNNY ANR COM DMNWNODMD HH==HORHA-DANH ONONTOMODH wWHNDOWNNHOD= 


38,650 
32,407 
57,708 
48,781 
30,920 
30,823 
46,877 
26,628 
31,295 
29,850 


Oo NYNYOONNA!A 
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M2 


Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 


Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Metropolitan area! 


Olympia WA cecevectestececcstgeorscnaesonntsecenyssardsshentnnasndededeucaarerresesea 
Omaha, NE-IA .. int 
Orange County, CA . 
Orlando, FL.... 
Owensboro, K 
Panama City, FL ... 
Parkersburg-Mariett 
Pensacola, FL 
Peoria-Pekin, IL .... ae 
PhiladelphiahiPA-Nuiisccrcsvescsttssstanncsssurcuesnssuctnen ceevsreneccerensesexeee 


PROGIING MOSSE AZ. coisa civassczniay conssstanensaexvaesenssstuunsbinevedaatiainnedee 
Pine Bluff, AR ... ee 
Pittsburgh, PA ... 
Pittsfield, MA .. 
Pocatello, ID .. 
Portland, ME 
Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA ....... 
Providence-Warwick-Pawtucket, RI . 
PrOovO-Olemy UT) Siccecestescecrencesenste 

Pueblo, CO .... 


Punta Gorda, FL 
Racine; Wil icmecrssttrscstciaeanvcesssowey 

Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill, NC .. 
Rapid CityaSD! ooo estcsmmcawectescens 

Reading, PA .. 
Redding, CA .. 
Reno, NV 
Richland-Kennewick-Pasco, WA 
Richmond-Petersburg, VA ......... Ne 
Riverside-San Bernardino, CA ...........-:sssssscessescgeeceerseseaserees 


RROANOKONWA ierrcccrsecnventnencs cos snscnnpaseseecisspvunc caxsenonvenndavankencoen 
Rochester, MN .. 
Rochester, NY .. 
Rockford, IL ...... 
Rocky Mount, NC . 
Sacramento, CA ... 
Saginaw-Bay City-M 
St Clouds MINI ccsscecccetarvecsavenes 
St. Joseph, MO . a 
St LOUIS MORN. eee casa ieee vans seen tateetacensibvarseeinsmimenk es eoeonts 


SLOW OR osscccieccactscasaceonsoasqnsenstusacesacsaovescatienspwovnuetetcinpunmseast 
Salinas}\CA siscccstencanszeey a 
Salt Lake City-Ogden, UT 
San Angelo, TX .......0 
San Antonio, TX 
San Diego, CA ...... 
San Francisco, CA 
Sarl dae CR sieicictatthe cantssectlaxantiasitscnaes 
San Luis Obispo-Atascadero-Paso Robles, CA 
Santa Barbara-Santa Maria-Lompoc, CA ....... 


Santa Cruz-Watsonvill9; CA sisissicanccisssresarayresaversnttvorescgvenneed 
Santa Fe, NM. ......eseseeseaee 

Santa Rosa, CA ....... 
Sarasota-Bradenton, FL . 

Savannah; GA: sctvestasutuvtevessetiocecea 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, PA 
Seattle-Bellevue-Everett, WA ........... 
Sharon PA! seo sree 
Sheboygan, WI ........ ra 
SHSMMAMDENIBOME TX: cersitassdvasyinrsnaectaresnvargiadeonneevetamentaress 


SHOVEROM-BASSISRCHY, WA: fissntnetccnrcsisisnnertececeiteenanesrsitvans 
Sioux City, IA-NE wn. 
Sioux Falls, SD .. 
South Bend, IN .. 
Spokane, WA ..... 
Springfield, IL ..... 
Springfield, MO .. 
Springfield, MA ..... 
State College, PA ....csseeeseee 
Steubenville-Weirton, OH-WV 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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$32,772 


31,856 
40,252 
31,276 
27,306 
26,433 
27,920 
28,059 
33,293 
40,231 


35,514 
27,561 
35,024 
31,561 
24,621 
32,327 
37,285 
33,403 
28,266 
27,097 


25,404 
33,319 
38,691 
25,508 
32,807 
28,129 
34,231 
33,370 
35,879 
30,510 


30,330 
37,753 
34,327 
32,104 
28,770 
38,016 
35,429 
28,263 
27,734 
35,928 


28,336 
31,735 
31,965 
26,147 
30,650 
38,418 
59,654 
65,931 
29,092 
33,626 


35,022 
30,671 


Average annual wage? 


Percent 
change, 
2001-02 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area! 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Stockton; odih CAM rrr ee een ee $30,818 $31,958 
Sumter, SC ........ a 24,450 24,982 
Syracuse, NY .. 32,254 33,752 
Tacoma, WA ...... 31,261 32,507 
Maltlahassee) Flicecccceen cece 29,708 30,895 


Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL 31,678 32,458 


sere HautesINincssccevccencs caves ; 27,334 28,415 
Texarkana, TX-Texarkana, AR . 26,492 27,717 
Toledo, OH . 32,299 33,513 


TOpekanKSiee etek eee nl DRE ix embers Ee SHG 1g 31.707 


TOMTOM NO cee cases coeverisesscuc anvaneanraesenadee spt aetsnveconteceosseaecr ones 46,831 47,969 
Tucson, AZ . 30,690 31,673 
TUsSAROKe ce 31,904 32,241 
Tuscaloosa, AL .. 29,972 
ANCIAL, Gace rereee 30,551 
Utica-Rome, NY ........... 27,777 


33,903 


NOWMRODO DHOM-“NORO NNOBROADMONDWN HYW4“OTDHDO4“HR OBDONODOONN 


Vallejo-Fairfield-Napa, CA .. 
Ventura, CA .... ite 37,783 
Victoria, TX 3 29,068 
Vineland-Millville-Bridgeton, NU .......:.cscsesssseccsceeeceeeseeeestseaeeee 32,571 


Visalia-Tulare-Porterville, CA ........cccccescecssceseeeeceeesreeceeceseeentees 24,732 
Wa; TX eecttncsctasoerseness 28,245 
Washington, DC-MD-VA-WV . 47,589 
Waterloo-Cedar Falls, IA .... 29,119 
WAUSAUS Wines cancttcsascecesevseeesce 29,402 
West Palm Beach-Boca Raton, FL .. 35,957 


Oe I | (Ce 


Wheeling, WV-OH 53 26,282 
Wichita, KS ........... = 32,983 
Wichita Falls, TX - 25,557 
Willlamsporty PAW eesceseecntenecocecrsecestaeee creer kar neeneg eemeperte 27,801 
Wilmington-Newark, DE-MD ..........:cccssccsesseseesessesseeesseeeeneneenees 42,177 
Wilmington, NC .........002. n 29,287 
Yakima, WA .... 3 24,204 
Yolo, CA ..... ct 35,352 
ION Karas sanscananennncnin oo 31,936 
Youngstown-Warren, OH & 28,789 
Yuba City, CA oe ed 27,781 
NUMERAL irae cotecesnerdcacacvssnstcentesvavaqab¥eucntcccecreere tnanciveetermaes 22,415 


AGU AGIA RRR ec. conc teersuarassesncrvsscecasaiacth canes vine coresenanreeeeaxcevsexaiaa 18,061 


RANTDHD PRwWNMY WAN 


Arecibo, PR .... 16,600 
Caguas, PR .... 18,655 
Mayaguez, PR 17,101 
RONCG; PR cain. « 17,397 
San! JUAN-BayaMoOn PR Geccsscescesuscenserevcrsvonesceensessenssccetcrasgeec 20,948 


1 Includes data for Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA) and Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(PMSA) as defined by OMB Bulletin No. 99-04. In the New England areas, the New England County 
Metropolitan Area (NECMA) definitions were used. 


2 Each year’s total is based on the MSA definition for the specific year. Annual changes include 
differences resulting from changes in MSA definitions. 


3 Totals do not include the six MSAs within Puerto Rico. 


NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (UI) and Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


27. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


i 


\ 
Employment status 1993 1994' 1995 1996 1997' | 1998' | 1999' | 2000' | 2001 2002 2003 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 221,168 
Civilian labor fOorce.........ccccsceeeeeeeeeeeee eed 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 146,510 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 66.2 
EMployeGticsccstrercsesspsncctanenseemnea 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 137,736 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 62.3 
Unemployed........scsccsscessersscererene eee] 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 8,774 
Unemployment rate..........:ceceeee 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 47 5.8 6.0 
Not in the labor fOrce........::ceeccseeeeeeeee 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 74,658 | 
: 
' Not strictly comparable with prior years. | 


28. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands] 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 | 
Total private employment...........:sscecesseeesees 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 | 108,686 110,996 | 110,707 | 108,828 108,356 
Total nonfarm employment............06ceee8 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,341 129,931 
Goods-producing.........:00+ 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,557 21,817 
Natural resources and mining... 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 583 571 
CONSTUCHON icc. csccesss-cecearects avd 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,716 6,722 
Manufacturing sen sc.ccscscscvecescnenysereaneees 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,259 14,525 
Private Service-Providing...........seseeccereee 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 | 86,346 86,834 86,271 86,538 
Trade, transportation, and utilities.......... 22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 | 25,771 | 26,225 | 25,983 25,497 25,275 
Wholesale trade.........cceeceeeeseeereeeees 5,093.2 5,247.3 5,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 5,795.2 5,892.5 5,933.2 5,772.7 | 5,652.3 5,605.6 
Retail trade ..|  18,020.5]  13,490.8 13,896.7 14,142.5 14,388.9 14,609.3 14,970.1 15,279.8| 15,238.6 15,025.1 14,911.5 
Transportation and warehousing......... 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,223.6 4,176.7 
(SUNOS: 5. scesacsjsdexcrescosssaesudeeeeeey sen 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5) 601.3 599.4 596.2 580.8 
ITONIH ALON: 05 021s cesecowsevacmsextnedsorcaxtnene 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,395 3,198 
Financial activitieS...........ccceseeeeneenees 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,847 7,974 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 15,976 15,997 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446) 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,199 16,577 
Leisure and hospitality...............000800 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232) 11,543] 11,862) 12,036 11,986 12,125 
OMEN SORWICES ii nsicepieneecedeoumeeeaeteen 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 | 5,258} §,372 5,393 
GOVEININ OM sense cercecti i avsaxseesec eeimeeodefee 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,513 21,575 


Note: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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29. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Private sector: 
Average weekly hours... Pritt coc een ee 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 33.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 4 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 15.35 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.0:.:0000/ 378.40} 390.73} 399.53} 412.74) 431.25! 448.04; 462.49} 480.41 493.20} 506.07) 517.36 
Goods-producing: 
Average weekly NOUIS.........:cccsccsscsssssssessscessceenees 40.6 411 40.8 40.8 414 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 39.8 
Average hourly earnings (in doilars)....... 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 16.80 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 498.82} 519.58} 528.62} 546.48} 568.43) 580.99} 599.99] 621.86} 630.04) 651.61 669.23 
Natural resources and mining | 
Average weekly Nouis............:..csssecssssssssessssersseenes 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 43.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 4 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.19 17.58 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............00.00-+ 634.77! 653.14) 670.32} 695.07) 720.11 727.28; 721.74) 734.92} 757.92} 741.97) 766.83 
Construction: 
Average Weekly NOUIS....:......-..ssecescasecensseenseessoseses 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............cc00004 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.52 18.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:.00.+04 539.81 558.53} 571.57} 588.48} 609.48} 629.75} 655.11) 685.78) 695.89) 711.82} 727.11 
Manufacturing: 
Average weekly NOUIS.......:..cssecsscssssscscssrsecsarenes 41.1 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 40.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 11.70 12.04 12.34 12.75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 15.74 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 480.80} 502.12} 509.26) 526.55) 548.22) 557.12] 573.17; 590.65) 595.19] 618.75} 636.07 
Private service-providing: 
Average weekly hours... is rae ery trans tere 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... rencdaceeumeennceeerey 4 10.60 10.87 11.19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 14.96 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............::000+4 345.03 354.97 364.14 376.72 394.77 412.78 427.30 445.00 460.32 472.88 484.00 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 
Average weekly hours 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 33.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... aie 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13:31 13.70 14.02 14.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.004 359.33} 370.38} 378.79) 390.64) 407.57) 423.30)! 434.31) 449.88) 459.53} 471.27| 481.10 
Wholesale trade: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........:::scecesseseeeseesesesseeees 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 37.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.98 17.36 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 484.46) 501.17} 515.14) 533.29) 559.39} 582.21} 602.77) 631.40} 643.45) 644.38) 657.12 
Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOUIS......c.cccsscesoecesssereserecteseeeres 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 30.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... ss 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11,29 11.67 11.90 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............+4 484.46} 501.17| 515.14) 533.29) 559.39} 582.21) 602.77) 631.40} 643.45| 644.38] 657.12 
Transportation and warehousing: | 
Average Weekly NOurs.........ccsscescessesseseeseessescenee 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 36.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..............00+4 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.76 16.25 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............6+4 494.36} 507.27} 513.37} 525.60} 542.55) 546.86} 547.97) 562.31} 562.70} 579.75) 597.79 
Utilities: 
Average weekly NOUIS..........csscsserseseescensereenees 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 41.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.96 24.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 756.35) 789.98) 811.52) 830.74) 865.26) 902.94; 924.59) 955.66} 977.18) 979.09) 1,016.94 
Information: 
Average weekly NOUrS..........:c:cscceseecereeescneceseeees 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 36.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:0+ | 14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.20 21.01 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............-/ 535.25) 551.28} 564.98) 592.68) 622.40} 646.52} 675.32} 700.89} 731.11) 738.17) 761.13 
Financial activities: 
Average weekly NOurs........cccsesececssesceseeeseeeeees 35:5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 35.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.36 11.82 12.28 1271 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 17.13 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 403.02} 419.20} 436.12} 451.49) 472.37) 500.95| 517.57) 537.37} 558.02} 575.51} 608.87 
Professional and business services: 
Average weekly NOurs...........sssssssssecssseceneesesses 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..............0+1 11.96! 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 17.20 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)................. 406.20} 414.16] 426.44, 442.81; 465.51; 490.00) 510.99] 535.07; 557.84; 574.66) 586.68 
Education and health services: 
Average weekly NOUIS.........:cc:ssccssceseesseseereeeteees 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 Bec 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............-.++++4 11.21 11.50 11.80 12.17 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.21 15.64 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............+. 359.08} 368.14) 377.73) 388.27; 404.65) 418.82) 431.35) 449.29) 473.39) 492.74) 505.76 
Leisure and hospitality: | 
Average weekly hOurs...........0++ 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 25.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.58 8.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............+++ 163.45) 168.00! 171.43) 176.48) 185.81; 195.82) 202.87) 211.79) 215.19) 221.26) 224.25 
Other services: 
Average weekly NOurs..........scsesescessteeerseneneeees 32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 31.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 9.90 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 13.84 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 322.69 332.44 342.36 352.62 368.63 384.25 398.77 413.41 428.64 439.76 434.49 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 


(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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30. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
J en 3 months | 12 months 
Series Sept. | Dec. | Mar. L June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. une ept. ended ended 
Sept. 2004 
——— + = 7 = 
Civilian workers” 161.3] 162.2} 164.5} 165.8] 167.6) 168.4) 170.7| 172.2) 173.9 1.0 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Whit-Collar WOIKC!Ssccssacesereeceposneeenensscnesesovasucovasvrevartvovacas® 163.5} 164.3] 166.7; 167.9] 169.9] 170.7| 172.7) 174.0) 175.8 1.0 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical.................. 161.4) 162.4) 164.1 165.0| 167.0} 168.0} 170.2) 171.2) 173.6 1.4 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 166.3 166.7 a7 A Fr 172.0 174.0 174.9 175.8 DdiboA 178.2 6 2.4 
Administrative support, including Clerical...........sc0ce) 164.9) 166.1 168.3; 170.0} 171.7} 172.5) 175.3) 177.2) 178.7 8 44 

Blue-collar workers 156.4) 157.5} 159.8] 161.4) 162.9} 163.7} 166.9) 168.8) 170.1 8 44 

Service occupations... 161.3) 162.2) 164.1 165.0/ 166.8) 167.9} 169.7; 170.9) 172.7 11 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdSOLOGUCINGlereretsenc. consevansesvesccsucepsoreaspaesveccrsesresstvressed 158.7} 169.2} 163.1 164.6] 165.8) 166.8} 170.4) 171.9) 173.4 9 4.6 
MAA CRU A ING ies cce sees nreaecscecncsveasssncnecebrasusvonstcsanentunnatenetenes 159.1 160.5} 164.0) 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 171.7] 173.2) 174.9 1.0 5.0 

Service-producing 162.2} 162.8; 165.0} 166.2} 168.2! 169.1 170.8; 172.3) 174.0 1.0 3.4 
Services.......... 163.2} 163.9] 165.3) 166.3) 168.5) 169.5) 171.2} 172.3) 174.5 1.3 3.6 

Health services 163.1 164.5 166.4 167.6 169.3 170.7 173.0 174.4 176.7 1.3 4.4 
Hospitals............-+- 165.7; 167.6} 169.9} 170.8) 173.1 174.8; 176.8) 178.2) 180.5 1.3 4.3 
Educational services.. 161.6 162.8) 163.6] 164.2| 166.9] 167.6; 168.5| 1689) 171.8 1.7 2.9 
Public administration’... 160.2} 161.7; 163.4) 164.3) 167.3) 168.1 170.1 171.4) 174.1 1.6 41 
Nonimanutactun ln gis :8 cack csrparcxsastvocedcteusdoreeassncesnatuwtsntpuen 161.7} 162.4) 164.5} 165.8/ 167.8} 168.6} 170.4) 171.8) 173.5 1.0 3.4 
Private industry WOrKELS. .............cccsescseseeesseeeeseeeeeneees 161.6] 162.3] 165.0) 166.4) 168.1) 168.8) 171.4) 173.0) 174.4 8 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:sccsscssececeseseeneesreeeeees 161.6) 162.4) 165.1 166.6} 168.1 169.0} 171.6) 173.2) 174.6 9 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wit Collar’ WOrK ONS =. << sccccscercsenccvscarsreesefessestersvottashorvacares 164.6} 165.2} 168.1 169.4) 171.2} 172.0) 174.2 175.7) 177.3 8 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 165.3) 165.9) 169.1 170.4) 172.1 173.0} 175.3) 176.7} 178.3 9 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........) 163.6] 164.4/ 166.5] 167.7} 169.4) 170.5; 173.4) 174.7; 176.8 9 44 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..|_ 167.0) 167.2) 172.1 173.1 175.0} 175.9} 176.8] 178.1 179.2 1.2 2.4 
SalOs OCCUDAHONS eee. cares nercccstevs (ant: peonseurcexcenedisasarsscess| (MN LONSO 161.9} 163.5 165.1 167.2 167.1 169.2 171.2 173.1 6 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 165.6] 166.7| 169.0} 170.9} 172.3) 173.2, 176.1 178.1 179.4} 11 41 
Blue-Collar WOrkerS.........sccssscssssscrssseseesessesceesceteceseescasens 156.3) 157.3) 159.7] 161.4) 162.8) 163.6] 166.9} 168.8) 170.1 7 4.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 156.9} 157.8; 160.0) 162.0) 163.1 164.2) 167.1 169.1 170.2 8 4.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 155.4) 156.7) 159.9] 161.1 162.6} 163.2} 168.7) 170.5) 172.2] Tv 5.9 
Transportation and material moving occupations............ 151.0} 151.8} 153.2) 155.1 156.7; 156.9; 158.5} 160.6) 161.8 1.0 3.3 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....) 161.4; 162.9] 164.9} 166.8; 168.6; 169.5) 171.7) 173.2); 174.3 7 3.4 
SGlvICOOCCUPALONS aiesnaeannmetneetcs cca tctstiexocarsiteemates| SL OOO) 159.8 161.7 162.6 163.8 164.3 166.9| 168.2 168.9 6 3.1 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations? eereety etree 159.7 160.5 162.6 164.1 165.7 166.6 169.3 171.0) 172.4 4 4.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PIOGUCH Gs ieascsq<cccustntedecqcenvvacadtéuensnbadasanssntecusannanses 158.6} 160.1 163.0} 164.5) 165.7; 166.5) 170.3) 171.8) 173.3 8 4.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............::ccscsesceteeeeeneeened 157.9) 159.2 162.4) 163.8 165.0 165.9} 169.8) 171.2 172.5 9 45 
White-collar occupations or 162.9} 164.3) 167.8) 169.2} 170.1 170.5} 173.5) 174.7] 176.4 8 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............cccsscescseeeseseesesenees 161.1 162.3} 166.3) 167.5} 168.5) 169.2; 172.2} 173.3] 174.5 1.0 3.6 
Blue-collar OCCUPALIONS...........sseesecssseseseesssaseeseesecseeneees 155.9} 157.3} 159.9} 161.5} 162.9] 163.9] 168.1 169.8) 171.3 a 5.2 
Construction | 156.3) 157.9) 159.1 161.1 162.3, 163.3} 164.6) 165.9} 167.0 9 2.9 
Manta ctinniges csvesiamnrtausagerarcspamtnantvense tatters 159.1 160.5} 164.0) 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 171.7} 173.2) 174.9 ei 5.0 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS........c:cccesseetseteeteteeseteteeeeeeseeey 162.2 163.3 167.1 168.7 169.5 169.6 173.2 174.6 176.4 1.0 41 
Excluding sales occupations... 159.6 160.7 165.1 166.4 167.4 167.8 171.3 172.6 174.1 9 4.0 
BIUS-Collar OCCUPATIONS iceicsssevesscsunesvevcussyeexousnrcenannd 156.7 158.3 161.6 162.8 164.1 165.1 170.4 172.0 173.7 1.0 5.9 
DU ADI SE errr cumin octeudonrelnriaa amarante Ou 158.9} 160.6) 164.4) 165.5) 166.6) 167.3) 172.4| 174.0} 175.8 1.0 5.5 
PHORIAUF ADIOS Sos scecacereriseetetrarsavattiesriveatasastsessitsFauaaisiesiied 159.2} 160.3} 163.1 164.9) 166.0} 166.6) 170.4) 171.7) 173.41 8 4.3 
SOT VIC OPK OUCH ra cteteisvcstaivosselelovansueaMbradsiarsunucaitounttentes 162.7} 163.1 165.6) 167.0) 168.8) 169.7; 171.6) 173.3) 174.7 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. 163.5) 164.0} 166.6) 168.0| 169.7; 170.6) 172.5} 174.2) 175.6 8 3.5 
White-collar occupations........... 164.7; 165.1 167.9; 169.2) 171.2) 172.0) 174.1 175.7| 177.3 9 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 166.5} 167.0; 169.9} 171.3) 173.1 174.2} 176.2} 177.8) 179.4 9 3.6 
BIVES-Collar OCCUPANONS HS, Netesnsascccualancctsonsssrossnsuctirosnes 156.6] 156.9) 158.7; 160.8) 162.2! 162.6) 164.1 166.4; 167.4 6 3.2 
Service occupations | 158.5) 159.3) 161.1 162.0; 163.2} 164.3) 166.1) 167.4) 168.1 4 3.0 
Transportation and public utlitieS......cccccccseceeeeeeenend 160.8) 161.7; 163.2; 165.4; 166.5] 167.0} 169.8] 172.5] 173.6 6 4.3 
MARS PON AGM) sesevreenrnateasesveadacscavtparstsans bust ectetadodhicoaxns 155.4) 156.1 157.8) 158.9} 159.4) 159.6) 162.0| 164.7; 166.2 9 4.3 
Public utilities | 168.2) 169.2) 170.5] 174.2] 176.4) 177.0) 180.4] 183.1 183.6 3 41 
COMME GAUG IS ies cgawecreccnsssaceresntnnntcasyarceastavsiiverecees} 169.0} 170.1 171.3} 175.5) 178.4) 179.0} 182.2) 183.6) 183.6 aL 3.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary ServiCeS...........csseseeeees 167.2} 168.1) 169.5} 172.6} 173.8) 174.6} 178.2] 182.4| 183.3 5 5.5 
Wholesale and retail trade............00. 159.6} 159.7) 161.3} 162.5; 164.3) 165.0; 166.3) 168.1 169.1 6 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations.. 160.3} 160.4) 161.8} 162.7; 165.0; 165.9} 167.4] 168.6) 169.6 6 2.8 
Wholesale trade... 165.9} 166.7/ 169.5) 171.3) 172.0} 172.0! 173.8] 175.9] 177.8 11 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations.. 166.1 167.2 168.4 169.9 171.2 171.3 173.7 174.0 175.3 re 2.4 
FAG Tent ACG Siew ceavecavzavenecnuranvecensvexctordinnenitaseranacsaunseiieerd 156.0} 155.8; 156.6) 157.4) 159.9) 161.0) 162.1 163.7; 164.2 3 2.7 
General merchandise stores... | 156.1 155.1 156.4) 159.2) 161.2} 165.6} 165.8) 166.2! 168.8 1.6 4.7 
FOO (SONOS avis eacestecccctrsecasusy sunccusennrnevommmeng MunnTainaves) 156.3; 156.3) 157.5) 158.6] 159.3} 160.3] 162.1 163.5} 163.5 0 2.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


i 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
i T 
‘ 3 months | 12 months 
Series Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. 
ended ended 
Sept. 2004 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.........ccccccsessesseeeeeee 168.0 168.5 176.7 178.3 180.2 180.9 182.5 183.6 184.8 0.7 2.6 
Excluding saleS OCCUPATIONS.......ccccsseesscsssessescsssensene 172.1 173.1 182.0 184.0} 1,853.0 186.1 186.6 188.7 190.9 ¥f 2.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 184.6 185.3 204.3 206.3 207.6 209.0 207.2 208.9 210.5 8 1.4 
Insurance... 167.1 167.9) 172.1 TACKS) ATSB 176.2 177.8 180.5} 182.1 9 4.0 
Services 164.9 165.4 167.1 168.4 170.4 171.4 173.5 175.1 176.9 1.0 3.8 
Business services....... a 167.2 167.5 168.5 169.2 171.9 172.6 174.8 176.9 178.5 9 3.8 
FIGANIM. SCLVICOStierscccvecovseneesaaauscsevsivs cc cevaissveodsvivonesbencs eee 163.2 164.4 166.5} 167.9) 169.4 170.8} 173.3) 174.8] 177.0 ss 4.5 
FIOSPILAIS cv czzecasecosecxt sat scxnuspusarcsvectasvenaneecesatevonteobrateice 166.2 168.1 170.8] 171.9] 173.9] 175.9} 178.1 179.7| 181.8 12 4.5 
Educational services.... 3.5 175.2 176.3 177.1 180.2 181.3 183.1 184.2 187.0 1.5 3.8 
Colleges and universities. 172.0 uIPASEF 174.5 175.4 178.4 179.4 181.2 182.5 185.2 15 3.8 
Nonmanufacturing................ 162.0} 162.5} 164.9} 166.4 168.1 169.0 170.9 172.5] 173.9 8 3.5 
White-collar workers.............. 164.8] 165.3} 168.0} 169.3} 171.2 172.1 174.1 175.7 177.2 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 173.2 174.2 176.2 177.7 179.3 9 Hey 
Blue-collar occupations......... oct 155.4 155.9 157.5 159.7 161.1 161.7 163.4 165.5 166.4 As) 3.3 
DOIVICG OCCU DANOMS <r cedex snusnunccensuaspavacssanvoravonvassatest 158.4 159.2 161.1 162.0 163.2 162.4 166.0 167.3 168.0 4 2.9 
State and local government WOFkELS............scsceseeseeseeseenees 160.1 161.5 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8 168.0 168.7 171.5 1e7, 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Winite- CONS WOLKOLScsc:sccct-coccesecnecvacacsocetcceaceNcsdsserentncssaaccs | 159.3] 160.7 161.7} 162.2 164.9 165.7 166.8; 167.5) 170.0 ike st 
Professional specialty and technical...... 158.1 159.4 160.2 160.8 163.4 164.1 165.1 165.6 168.4 er 3.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial wn 1623 163.8 165.3 165.7 168.0 169.1 170.1 171.0 172.1 6 2.4 
Administrative support, including clerical..............0, 161.0 162.4 163.8 164.4) 167.9 168.5 170.4 171.8 174.3 15 3.8 

BIUS=GOMA WOMKCL Stceancaussesrsadaseenedatssznesdansniusccrscvenesesestracdss 158.4) 159.8) 161.3) 161.7) 163.6) 165.2) 166.7) 167.5) 169.9 1.4 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

ISBIWICES aie pce cacnxsczsaee dost osk cacrta ies vasstsnaputcgseonsctti ves averto)s 159.7 160.9 161.8) 162.3) 164.9 165.7 166.5} 166.8) 169.7 heZA 2.9 
Services excluding schools” 161.0 162.8 164.0 164.2 166.8 168.2 169.4 170.1 173.0 Ae7 Oe/ 
Health services 163.5 165.5 166.4 166.7 169.5; 171.0 172.2 172.9 175.7 1.6 37 
Hospitals 164.1 166.2 167.0 167.3) 170.3) 171.4) 172.4 173.2 176.3 1.8 Sh) 
Equicationtal SOrvic6Sia.cocecetese-ssscrnetereticsncvsconmeinte ssa 159.2 160.3] 161.1 161.7; 164.3} 165.0} 165.7) 165.9 168.8 li? Desi 
SCHOOSIssiscacccurcacrctousecohabentovececceritetreestsscemeawvercaneysa 159.6 160.7} 161.4) 162.0) 164.7) 165.3} 166.0} 166.3} 169.2 Nez, Dali 
Elementary and secondary. 157.7| 158.8 159.4 160.0 163.0 163.7 164.4 164.6 168.0 eat 3.1 
Colleges and universities.... 164.7 165.8 167.0} 167.5 169.2 170.0 170.7 171.0 172.4 8 1.9 
Public administration? ...cccccccccccsccssssesssssssssssussssssssssssssssses 160.2| 161.7) 163.4) 164.3) 167.3) 168.1) 170.1) 171.4) 174.1 1.6 4.1 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


> Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


© Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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31. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
7] 
3 months | 12 months 
Series « 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2004 
=! 1 = a 
Cluilian workers! A acciacn cc atin Rene el 157.2] 157.8] 159.3} 160.3) 161.8; 162.3) 163.3) 164.3) 165.7 0.9 2.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WHILE CONAN WOFK ONS nerssccntoccterseterroarerevearestccersoxeestatavarciraca 159.6} 160.1 161.9] 162.9} 164.5) 165.1 166.1 167.1 168.7 1.0 2.6 
Professional specialty and teChnical............:cscceeeseeeenes 158.0 158.6 159.3) 160.1 161.8 162.5 163.8 164.4 166.5 1.3 2.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. .| 163.5] 163.8) 167.9} 169.0/ 170.5} 171.2; 171.4; 172.4) 173.4 6 nA 
Administrative support, including Clerical............0+-/ 159.6) 160.6) 161.8) 163.1 164.3} 164.9; 166.3) 167.5) 168.8 8 2.7 

BWG=Collati WOMKOTSi cy caters ecesescverecxceessavascssagsetisrsesreaseassnexeay 151.9| 152.6] 153.8] 154.8} 155.8] 156.3] 157.3} 158.4) 159.7 8 2.5 

SERVICE IOCCUPATIONS :ssscavavevevcgarnccseece<dccsanctVecdsaceatsbanennannsps¥el 66.2 156.9 158.0 158.7 159.8 160.6 161.2 161.9 162.8 6 1.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.... 153.9} 155.1 156.3) 157.5) 158.3) 160.6} 159.9} 161.0) 162.3 8 2.5 
Manufacturing... 155.4| 156.5} 158.0] 159.0) 159.7} 160.1; 161.3 162.4, 163.8 9 2.6 

Service-producing.. 156.4) 158.8) 160.5} 161.4] 163.0| 163.6) 164.6) 165.5) 167.0 9 2.5 
Services.............. 160.7} 161.1 161.9} 162.8) 164.7; 165.4) 166.5); 167.4) 167.3 tal 2.8 

Health services... 159.6] 160.9} 162.0) 163.2) 164.7) 165.9) 167.7| 168.6) 170.8 1.3 3.7 
HOSP Se ry cersenctrasscers ccssesssecearseeas 160.3} 162.2) 163.5] 164.4, 166.3) 167.7; 169.0} 169.9) 171.8 11 3.3 
Educational Services..........::ssseeseeee 159.3} 160.1 160.4} 160.7) 162.7) 163.2} 163.6) 163.8; 166.0 1.3 2.0 
Public administration’. 154.8] 155.8; 157.2; 158.0} 159.4) 160.0) 161.1 161.4 162.6 ax, 2.0 
NOMA ACTON QS cicccccnestayceceupnvanenccevspentevuensseeuesswaumnseacae 157.5} 158.0} 159.6} 160.5) 162.1 162.7| 163.7} 164.6 166.0 9 2.4 
Private INdUStry WOrKEMS. ....5...200.. oc csccsccsseersnavscennner sees 157.0} 157.5} 159.3) 160.4) 161.7} 162.3} 163.4) 164.5) 165.9) a 2.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........cc:cesesesecereeneteeesseerees 157.0 157.9; 159.4) 160.5 161.7 162.4) 163.5 164.5 165.8 8 2.5 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkeIs.........cssssesssssssorsvssesssscsssssscsssvsssassneses 160.0} 160.4) 162.6} 163.8) 165.3) 165.9) 167.1) 168.2 169.7 — eon 
Excluding sales occupations «| 169.8 160.8} 163.6) 164.8) 166.2 167.0 168.1 169.2 170.6 8 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 158.2 158.5} 159.5) 160.5} 162.1 163.0 164.7 165.5) 167.6 1.3 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 164.3) 164.5) 169.1 170.3) 171.8} 172.5; 172.7, 173.9) 1749 6 1.8 
WAIES OCCUDAUORS cane asa suse dacstevenencractevsan’ ceonvsvnctccdsenernen 156.9) 156.8) 158.1 159.3] 161.6} 161.1 162.6} 163.9) 165.9 1.2 pdf 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 160.3) 161.3) 162.6 164.0 165.1 165.7 167.2 168.6 169.7 aw 2.8 
BlUS-COllar' WOPKONS. << cicecccecucrsveverseccvecsatstcecersesivserecversatcsel 151.7} 152.4) 153.6} 154.6) 155.6) 156.1 157.2} 158.3) 159.5 8 2.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 151.8] 152.3) 153.4) 154.7 155.5 156.2 157.1| 158.3) 159.3 6 2.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 152.0 153.2) 154.7 155.3) 156.8 156.9 158.6 159.8 161.6 11 3.1 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 146.3} 146.9} 147.8; 149.0) 149.8; 149.8 150.4; 151.8) 152.9 i 2.1 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 156.0; 157.2; 158.4) 159.0| 159.9} 160.6; 161.8} 162.7; 163.6 6 2.3 
SEFVICE OCCUPATIONS, 52... csccccseessscsaccrsncavscsesssacecooscsneneese 153.9} 154.4) 155.5) 156.1 157.1 157.8] 158.4| 159.3) 159.8} 3 Ut 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® prawn 154.7 155.2 156.4; 157.4 158.8 159.4 160.7 161.7) 163.1 9 27 
Workers, by industry division: 
GODASHBTOGUCING! Oars, os Ceces.nreqccctearersentasteavenisatedstonescdavanres 153.9] 155.0] 156.3; 157.4; 158.3] 158.7) 159.9) 160.9) 162.3) 9} pS) 
Excluding sales occupations. 153.0 154.0 155.4; 156.5 157.4) 158.0 159.2 160.2 161.2 6 2.4 
White-collar occupations....... 157.9} 158.6} 160.0 161.4 161.9 162.1 163.2 164.5 166.0 9 2.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 155.4; 156.3] 158.0} 159.2} 159.9} 160.4| 161.5) 162.7) 163.6 6 2.3 
Blue-collar occupations......... 151.5| 152.6] 153.8] 154.8] 155.9] 156.4 157.7) 158.6; 159.8) 8 2.5 
Construction... 149.0} 150.2} 150.6) 152.4) 153.6) 154.0) 155.1 155.9} 157.1 8 2.3 
Manufacturing............. «| 155.4] 156.5] 158.0} 159.0} 159.7) 160.1 161.3) 162.4) 163.8 9 2.6 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ...........sssccssesesescsrssreeesessconsed 167.7 158.6 160.1 161.6 162.0 162.1 163.3 164.7 166.1 9 2.5 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtiONS..........ccccccsseeeteseeeeseeed 155.0} 155.9) 157.7) 158.9} 159.5) 160.0} 161.2) 162.5) 163.5 6 2.5 
Blue-collar occupations | 163.5) 154.7] 156.3} 156.9} 157.9] 158.5} 159.8} 160.6] 162.1 9 2.7 
DUDES a cessrorrdccstieanas td ieetcaccrenttagesoanihinssinetbanta ios 156.0; 157.3} 158.8) 159.7} 160.6} 160.9) 161.9| 162.9) 164.5 1.0 2.4 
INOS MIT ANOS 2 150i craced soaccsteisswaeisiasvecexssisrxseist atansnstanesivised 154.4) 155.2) 156.6] 157.8) 158.3} 158.7; 160.4; 161.6] 162.8 =>; 2.8 
SSTVICS OCU terpraececatstavctavavonsiucorcsessittenniveaviaxaesoneracnth 158.4) 158.6) 160.6) 161.7) 163.3) 163.9) 165.0} 166.1 167.5 8 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 159.3) 159.6] 161.7} 162.8) 164.2) 165.0) 166.0} 167.1 168.5 8 2.6 
White-collar occupations....... 160.5 160.7 163.0 164.1 166.0 166.6 167.8 168.9 170.4 9 ay 
Excluding sales occupations. 162.5} 162.8) 165.3) 166.5) 168.2) 169.0 170.2 171.2 172.8 9 2.0 
BIUG=COllar OCCUPATIONS ..icrrcreseascecatssscsarsassssssesseevervesarest 151.8} 152.0 153.2} 154.3} 155.1 155.4; 156.2) 157.8 158.9 a 2.5 
SSIVICEOCCHOATONS: iristcssessszarecessessuluievinsixdrcivenuanarsreel 163.5} 154.1 155.1 155.6; 156.6} 157.4] 158.0 158.8} 159.4 4 1.8 
Transportation and public utilities.. «| = =163.4) 154.1 154.8; 155.6] 156.0} 156.5) 157.6] 159.1 160.4 8 2.8 
DEBTS BHOCLAEONG cs dees cievs cevivavcacedhresaxaccuoxsacntpavdccsaatcrcanernd 149.6; 150.1 150.5; 150.6; 150.4) 150.8) 151.7; 153.4) 155.0 1.0 3.1 
PUBIC WO GSS crssaxdcrseeccentrvnsncexsasestvareateiresvcarethieitinang 158.2; 159.3} 160.4) 162.1 163.4; 164.1 165.3} 166.4) 167.5 Evi 25 
.| 159.6] 160.7) 161.9} 163.4 165.4] 165.9} 167.0| 167.5) 168.8 8 21 
Electric, gas, and sanitary ServiceS..............:.cceceeee 156.5 157.4 158.6 160.4 161.0 161.8 163.3 165.1 165.9 § 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade. .....cccssscssssesssesessessseseeseees 155.5} 155.5) 156.7) 157.5) 159.2} 159.5) 160.3} 161.6) 162.5 6 241 
Wholesale trade... 160.4; 161.0} 163.4) 164.7; 164.8} 165.3) 166.2} 167.8] 169.7 lst 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. .....c.ccccceeees 162.6; 163.7} 163.9} 165.2} 165.7/ 166.3; 167.8] 167.6| 168.6 6 1.8 
FRO PAI TAGS. coassscarcedssacerecescartucccaskevsraracviesacinas 152.9) 152.7) 158.1 153.8} 156.3) 156.5} 157.3) 158.4) 158.7 2 1.5 
General merchandise stores.. 150.1 149.2) 149.8) 152.0) 153.1 153.6] 154.1 154.9) 157.5 i ler 2.9 
FOGU SLOT ES eacers ccxacer cerns ans cevvesivnnacncraraeari mectinreecrsttine 150.1 150.3; 151.0} 151.6] 152.2} 152.8) 153.8} 154.3] 154.5 A 1.5 
See footnotes at end of table. = - - 
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31. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


SS ——————— 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
: 3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2004 
= t =e = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.............ccccceeeeees 162.4) 162.6) 171.1 172.4) 17441 174.5| 175.2 175.3 176.5 0.7 1.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.............c:sscecescecesseseeeees 166.1 167.3 176.7 178.5 179.2} 210.2 179.2 180.5 181.8 oul 1.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 182.7 183.9} 206.4; 208.7 209.1 164.5} 206.7 207.6 209.5 9 .2 
Insurance. 159.6} 159.1 161.6] 163.0) 163.9) 164.5) 165.1 167.2} 168.9 1.0 3.1 
SOIVICES J eccseeahéccsneetos 161.5} 161.7) 162.8) 164.0} 165.9) 166.7) 168.1 169.3) 171.1 1.1 3.1 
Business services 164.6 164.8; 165.6} 166.4) 169.1 169.8; 171.0} 172.7 174.3 <) 3.1 
Heat SEIVICES eecressare-seanocasenvectcsentecesestetiseepsecemeee 159.9) 160.7/ 161.9} 163.2} 164.6} 135.8} 167.8} 168.8} 170.9 1.2 3.8 
Hospitals............. 160.2} 162.1 163.6} 164.6; 166.5} 167.9} 169.4) 170.5} 172.4 dil 3.5 
Educational services. ceo Se 166.5 167.1 167.5 170.3 171.0 171.9 172.6 175.5 (Pr 3.1 
Colleges and universities. ..........sseessceeseeseceesseeeseees 163.1 164.3} 164.4) 165.1 167.6} 168.4; 169.5} 170.0} 172.9 dh7, 3.2 
INOfimanUfacturiinQ ys sccser-codenccsscsvsvys tescaccossivrestuzesessotevecas qOl.2 157.5 159.4 160.5 162.1 162.6 163.7 164.8 166.2 8 2:5 
White-collar workers... 160.2} 160.5} 162.8) 163.9} 165.7; 166.3) 167.5} 168.6) 170.1 o vay, 
Excluding sales occupations mi 1624 162.5 164.9 166.1 167.7 168.5 169.7 170.7 172.3 9 enn 
Blue-collariOcCupatiOns:estescc.cssctzecsss-nescesectvasseo-ehesteers 149.8} 150.2 151.1 152.4) 153.4; 153.8} 154.7) 156.1 157.1 6 2.4 
Service occupations..............0.. 153.4 154.0 155.0 155.5 156.5 157.3 157.9 158.7 159.2 3 MEZE 
State and local government WOFkeLS.........c::ccseeeeseeeees ene 160.1 161.5 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8 168.0 168.7 171.5 1.0 2.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wit@=CONAR WONKOMS sércssncsasteccsesousursunstadsenstn svat senvacaysaxsrste 157.4) 158.4) 158.9} 159.2) 161.0) 161.5) 162.1 162.4 164.1 1.0 1.9 
Professional specialty and technical...... “ae 157.5 158.4 158.8 159.1 161.0 161.4 162.1 162.3 164.4 1.3 2a 
Executive, administrative, and managerial................../ 159.0 160.1 160.9| 161.0 162.5 163.3 163.5 163.8 164.3 3 1.1 
Administrative support, including clerical.........0...0000.4 155.1 156.0} 156.9} 157.2} 159.1 159.5} 160.4) 160.8) 162.6 ai 2.2 

BlUG-COMAN WOIKGISoaccscsvossssesssscseseancasvavsncssssteypseosietbnnvses=cfh 154.5} 155.1 156.2} 156.5) 157.6) 158.3} 158.9} 159.2} 160.7 9 2.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

SGIVICES 2 5. ncvcens ce csesectacerecupaenteaond vesecteceshstecubestecaseleettosserdat 158.4) 159.2} 159.5} 159.8} 161.6} 162.1 162.6} 162.7| 164.8 1.3 2.0 
Services excluding schools* Dea taAac sete caer carck cmon ra ana cage 159.1 160.3 161.4 161.8 163.2 164.5 165.1 165.6 167.5 6 a 2.6 
Health services............... 160.5} 162.2) 162.9) 163.5) 165.1 166.7; 167.4; 167.8) 169.6 141 27, 
Hospitals PS 160.6} 162.5) 163.1 163.8; 165.5} 166.7| 167.4| 167.9} 169.9 i? 2.7 
Educational services... ean 158.1 158.9} 159.1 159.3} 161.2} 161.6) 162.0) 162.1 164.2 1.3 1.9 
SOMOS eesetccsdeetner anne love taseas sens sevprevcasanissdessoapoaesonesiners 158.3 159.0 159.2 159.5 161.4 161.8 162.1 162.3 164.3 hie, 1.8 
Elementary and SCCONAALY..........c:ccsceccereescetstteesees 157.4) 158.1 158.2] 158.5; 160.6) 160.9) 161.3} 161.5} 163.8 1.4 2.0 
Colleges and UNiVerSities............cccscceeseseesseseereeeees 160.7) 161.6) 162.1 162.1 163.5} 164.0; 164.3) 164.4) 165.4 6 1.2 
Publle administrationes..ci..2 tet nartticnaicscetnanise 154.8; 155.8) 157.2} 158.0} 159.4) 160.0)| 161.1 161.4) 162.6 se 2.0 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
32. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
{June 1989 = 100) 
2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
| 
| 3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) ended ended 
| Sept .2004 
Private induStry WOFKETS...........cccsseeeceensnenesseeessensessneseses 173.1 174.6} 179.6} 182.0} 184.3) 185.8; 192.2! 195.3) 196.9 0.8 6.8 
Workers, by occupational group: | | 

White-Collar WOrK@PS.......c.sc.sscseccsssesscsesecstereseatncaeesensscereceres 177.2| 178.5| 183.6] 185.5) 187.7] 189.2} 194.4) .197.4) 199.1 9 6.1 

BlGe-COMAr WOMKELSiaccleccrece-ccesenrvccnsesancarscautesessctecsnsaseeale stent 166.2} 167.8); 172.7| 176.1 178.4} 179.9} 188.3) 191.8) 193.3 8) 8.4 

| | 

Workers, by industry division: | | 

GOOdS-=PrOdUCING.........sscsssssesseeeesssssscnsorecssnscesseeeeseseenetsasess 168.8) 171.0] 178.0} 180.2} 182.3} 183.8] 193.7} 196.2) 198.1 1.0 8.7 

SOrvice-PrOducinG. .........ssseecssesessscesesesesessennenceeeeeesessenenseses 174.9] 175.9} 179.9] 182.3) 184.7) 186.2) 190.6) 194.1 195.5] 7) 5.8 

Manufacturing..... 166.8) 168.9} 176.9) 179.0} 181.1 182.3) 194.4) 196.9} 199.2) 1.2 10.0 

Nonmanufacturing.. 175.2) 176.3} 180.3} 182.8} 185.1 186.7} 190.9) 194.3] 195.7 “f 5.7 
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33. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Serles . ended ended 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. 
Sept. 2004 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UT eye Mensa ssonenccrccun ppeeccr es ease nen LecceLeenensescrr rare Peer eereare CALLE 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 165.7 166.8 171.4 173.9 175.3 0.8 5.8 
Goods-producing..... 156.2 157.8 161.4 163.4 164.7 165.9 172.3 174.6 176.0 8 6.9 
Service-producing... 159.9) 161.1 162.6] 164.6| 166.5) 167.5} 170.2) 172.9) 174.4 9 47 
Manufacturing..........2ceee 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 165.0 166.3 175.0 177.0 178.4 8 8.1 
NOMMANULACHUITIAG: <5... ccorsceccececsserancscsesscssatvasecroesncssesnuneceane 158.8 159.9 161.4] 163.7} 165.5 166.5 168.8 171.6 173.0 8 4.5 

INOHIUIHOR fecarcecersctaaccaSusahcassnse ocerssnvcoscessaunrrmer tetas <aphbtauinestvusnave 7>=162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 168.4 169.1 171.3 W2F 174.2 9 3.4 
Goods-producing. ea 159.5 160.8 163.6 164.9 166.1 166.7 169.7 170.9 172.4 3 3.8 
SErVICE-PrOGUCING.......s0-cescstcssensceaccousesnnconssenctreersesenceoneyer 162.9 163.3 165.9 167.2 169.0 169.8 171.6 173.2 174.6 8 3.3 
NWVEIUTELCEUT ING) cess. covusvacceuscrssceensnncssacecesuernssendesseutesUaxacuCussruess 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 166.9 167.3 170.6 172.0 173.8 1.0 44 
INST TCLEIEACHUNII ire -ccctataceacusesnuucssciresnpesuaeyuesnsonnseasernunasinaaay 162.4 162.9 165.4 166.7 168.5 139.3 171.1 172.6 174.0 8 3.3 

Workers, by region’ 
| 
160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 166.9 167.9 170.2 172.3 173.7 8 41 
158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 163.9 166.4 167.9 169.5 1.0 3.9 
163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 Tris, 172.5 174.7 176.2 177.6 8 3.4 
163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 171.4 172.2 175.3 176.8| 178.1 a A 3.9 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas.. 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 168.3 169.1 171.5 173.1 174.6 9 3.7 

COUMGT ISAS -ccahavisvuncchessssnectsuvsnccntsrovsusecuacausmncuwanserneecer mecnesacucH 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 166.1 166.9 170.2 172.1 173.3 ry 4.3 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

FON eceseaescaoectvavercatesscecsev ox. cusuctustuxcec sh eneducasvoschacvecctnavsucastcnakds 1Sh:S 152.5 153.3 154.3 155.3 156.2 157.2} 158.7\ 160.0 8 3.0 
(GOOUS-PIOGUCHIG iics.cccssecsccecccuvavev-ertevevsrecretenssrers 150.0 161.2 152.4 153.9 154.8 155.4 156.3 157.5 158.7 8 2.5 
Service-producing.. »| 152.9) 154.1 154.6} 155.1 156.3} 157.3) 158.5; 160.3) 161.7 9 3.5 
PRIMING) cca ces cis wun ivedaanestaeseakoseRurersesxeesessonscaee st onuaseb bn 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 156.7 157.1 158.1 159.2 160.5 8 2.4 
INONEAR UF ACTING 2 ouce ec cnecescencrasescevncatneceausecncsbacntcdesunsesens 151.1 152.1 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.6 156.6 158.4; 159.6 8 3.2 

INGOFARETYOID oie sips ainsi erp set Caan en ntay dcasdaudddagaanccasasvsaeausaeas tates tig 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 163.4 164.6 165.6 167.0 8 2.5 
Goods-producing. AA 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 159.7 160.1 161.4 162.4 163.8 9 2.6 
SRGVIGS-PROOUCING aap cronecon. sxeseesventnstuacustsesnsanscevnacivensoncknecneas 158.9} 159.0 161.2 162.3} 164.0) 164.5 165.6 166.6 168.0 8 2.4 
Mata CITING iia soccnnsaevsasenronsvoncteeaicesusttsyevtivancanasyatenseseeinenaced 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 160.9 161.3 162.6 163.7 165.2 9 2.7 
INGHAM ACTOPING) cescssuasrsscaniecccesesssccucuecay cacqtsceacsceseteeaushs 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 163.1 163.7 164.7 165.7 167.1 8 2.5 

Workers, by region’ 
155.1 155.7 157.3 158.4 160.0 160.9 162.0 163.6 164.9 8 oH 
154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 157.9 159.1) 160.1 161.6 9 2.7 
159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 166.1 166.5 166.9 167.7 169.2 9 1.9 
159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 165.2 166.8 167.9 169.1 av 27 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 157.4) 157.9} 159.6) 160.7) 162.2) 162.7} 163.8) 164.9 163.3 8 2.6 
Other areas..........5 


1 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


34. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item =| 1980 ee 1982 1984 1986 [ 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in 000's)............cccccceceeeeeeesseeeeee 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With: medical\ care vi scc..<sscssteteek suacc--nces tote 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With; life INSULANCO :e-. se. asene roe ns cesese eeceeevesseeieess. 20,498 20,201 20,172) 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan...............cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 17,936 17,676 17,231) 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-ott plans | 
Participants with: ' 
Rard tinch fine. 0 ee ae es. 10 9 9| 10 "1 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day.. - 25 26| 27 29 26 30 29 i a 
Paid iest time................ 75 76 Te! 72 72 71 67 68 a pe 
Average minutes per day.. 2 - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 = 7 
Paid funeraliloave sec: 2sseter p22 ssaoesewcse eet ctas - - -| 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per OCCUITENCE..............000ceceeeeees - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 33) 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paidiholidays=.tcarscss ast: me 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0] 9.4 9.2 10.2} 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paidipersonal leave x-ce1sretceees es sdess er eos tee thes 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average: days per: OAM: sch cciccecsesssteees teense ssveeee - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 | 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Raid vacatlonsiiersccren scen-sviete-teeies seers cay betees 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
aldisickileaves:scscsatcestaer cts -otasess carve tas ce-ee: 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave..................... sear - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity 1eave.....esccscsecssesseeseesecesvecseee = x ss = 16 18 26 53 A 7 
Unpaidifamily leave :rsets-...ccaceoceseacecedseveet pasvetess me i Z| x2) p= Bi a <j 84 93 
Insurance pians 
Participants in medical care plans...................20000 97 97 97) 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home :healtlh Car On. ciccsse-cecxesscssesvsri¢donccaseosiseced - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities 58 62 62) 70} 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PHYSICA OXAM so. .ncs-coss cunts a si vessocsieeatentes cenaeees - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOM COVELAGO Sic stereccnecucaa Sore careavctrstpiastacosecoyeased 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage...............22..005 3 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly contribution. ............:0ceeeeeeeee - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...................000 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
BUEN UNC peer co cok nny ox Gqucte rvuvtavesncn dad ctvay Wenanavanaeees 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits................:02eceeeeeeeeee eee - - -| 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available.............:ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
WISUPENCO  DIQNS os crenescccecthlrcnstiececcanninctarsraacsiners 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
PIMANICE DUNG on couse a nsecutsvisnaennantza va ection oenes de 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 | = 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = = = = a Ee & x 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: | | 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............:c:cccee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available..................- 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... 6 - - 47 35 26 22 if 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.............2...sseeeeseereees 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security........ .. , 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ = = = 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BTANQOMEMS, go 2. cre sects cervessscecedeesanvstouay-ncattxnavst ~ - = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits | 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans - = = 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *. A = aad 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans...............................-/ a = - = 5 7 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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35. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
Ninn pis. eee ee Oe eee 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 | 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (iN OOO'S)............:::cscecseeceeeeeceeees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
a oracle dated Dt 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance... os 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan............ Par 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Raid lunchitinne sree enc cn -steee-acnteveome ee crass res, 8 9 - = 7 11 10 = 
Average minutes Per day............esseeeeeeeceeeeeeeees 37 37 = = 34 36 34 = 
Paid rest time...............26 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day. fea 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave............... ze 47 50 50} 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE..............ceeeeeee eens 2.9 3.0 ot 3.0 3.7 a7 3.7 3.7 
PAIGNOND AY Ssesecmten so. scenes case cepicseauacny cteceerssnte! 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
1 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 19.5 
Bee porsonelRove en CE fe 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year.. eed 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 27 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PaldivacatonSsyiea,.omecsecenammeeeca reser ese 88 88) 88) 86| 72| 67 67) 66 
Paidsickiloavelarssesn ce. .cecone ie aera 47 53 50 50 97 95) 95 94 
Wnipaidiicaverssercsse.ayvavcecnspacsernss:cneesnacroressqcices 17 18 - = 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity loave......2..2.ccccscsccseeeccsseeeseenss 8 7 = ~ 30 33 as = 
Wnpaiditamilyl@avelseecnqcccurntevaseracenacnertssesnsenes - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans............2..2.....0005 69 fl 66 64 93} 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FAO TCU CONG. ce cecn scsi si nasa cssasntobssasretb ease 79 80 - - 76 82) 87 84 
Extended care facilities..........csecesceeeeeeeeeeeend 83 84 - - 78) 79) 84 81 
Physical examen cccesse-seruscescss (veneserer cron ctor 26 28 - - 36 36 47 ao 
Percent of participants with employee | 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage........... rarree 42 47 52| 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution a $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
FAIRY COVOIEQO .. fics e ive ccsnssvescceusneanye<tssaceresiaed 67 73 76 75 71 65) 72 71 
Average monthly contribution............00:eeeeeeees $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 | $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans............2-..006ceeee4 64 64 61 62 85 88} 89) 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WASUPANCO rc rces<ctcnscvanterecarscecercsaccracvaules eobeosances 78 76 79 77 67) 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... 1 1 2 1 1 1 1] 2 
Retiree protection available.. 19 25 20 13 55 45) 46) 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUNANCOIDIANS c aessanacevuneereevenees nestetecs coves straenyeh 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
WISUTATIOO NENG: cance ccnscatetevexti as soastsitegttteaaviantcoere! 6 26 26 Zi 14 21\ 22| 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. = 3 3 29 a ai x a 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........ccccccee 54 50 ~ 47 92 89 92) 92 
Early retirement available....... 95 95, - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years ea 7 4) = - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula...............cccceseesseeneeed 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 ~ 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
GVA GSMS carne cessatscndtgerevecswoaxdecaceatibasscasisvertiad 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: | 
FIOXIDIG: DONGIS IANS ccsccsichascacsaacrsscarrasseoscsecscee 1 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts *..........cc.cecceseeeeseeeseeee 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ..... 7 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to Pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


36. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2003 2004” 
Measure SSS Se Ee IE Ee EEE 
2002 | 2003 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. pact June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
———— —— ——- 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period...........ssssseseeneeee 19 14 0 5 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 3 0 2 2 
In effect during Perid........eeeeeeee 20 15 2 5 3 2 1 2 1 1 2 4 1 2 3 
’ Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)....4 46 129.2 0 82.2 8.0 0 .0 6.5 2.2 me) 103.0 27.6 0 3.7 6.0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 47 130.5 3.2 82.2 76.7 70.5 61.3 66.5 2.2 2.2 103.0 28.6 1.6 3.7 8.0 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)... | 6,596} 4,091.2 51.3} 1,168.5] 1,219.0) 1,473.4] 1,203.9] 1,146.5 44.0 26.4) 204.0 94.0 3.2 §2.5 60.0 
Percent of estimated working time... 01 -04 .04 .05 05 05 .05 -00 .00 .01 .00 .00 -00 .00 


1 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54-56. 
working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 2 Less than 0.005. 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 


is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. P = preliminary. 
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37. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
2002 | 2003 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
| | 


Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


179.9 184.01 185.2| 185.0) 184.5} 184.3] 185.2} 186.2) 187.4; 188.0} 189.1 189.7) 189.4) 189.5} 189.9 
538.8 551.1| 554.7| 554.3] 552.7} 552.1] 554.9) 557.9] 561.5) 563.2] 566.4) 568.2 567.5| 567.6] 568.7 
176.8 180.5) 181.3] 182.2) 182.9] 184.7} 184.3| 184.5] 184.9] 185.0) 186.5) 186.8 187.2| 187.3} 187.2 
176.2 180.0| 180.7) 181.7) 182.4) 180.0} 183.8) 184.1 184.4] 184.5) 186.1 186.3; 186.8} 186.8} 186.7 
175.6 179.4) 180.1 181.5) 182.4) 184.1 184.0} 184.0| 184.3) 184.1 186.6} 186.8} 187.1 186.7} 186.1 


Cereals and bakery products.. 198.0 202.8| 203.5 203.1) 202.5) 202.9) 203.9] 204.4) 204.8) 205.5/ 206.1 206.8; 207.2} 207.2| 206.4 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs........ 162.1 169.3) 171.1 174.0] 179.3) 181.1 179.9} 179.7} 179.5} 179.2) 181.1 182.3} 183.7; 183.7) 183.4 
Dairy and related products’... 168.1 167.9] 170.3} 171.8} 171.2} 173.0) 172.4) 172.1 171.9] 174.0] 185.9} 188.8) 187.7} 184.9) 181.6 
Fruits and vegetables 220.9 225.9| 224.4 226.3] 227.5) 232.4] 232.4 229.7| 230.1] 228.3] 231.7} 226.7) 2245 224.0} 226.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 


SAE Rs tecn, ane ce eee 139.21 130.8! 139.2] 140.5| 137.9| 139.3 140.7] 141.4] 140.8) 139.7) 169.9] 139.8) 140.5) 140.3) 140.3 
Other foods at home.... 160.8 162.61 163.1] 163.0; 162.0) 163.0] 162.8) 163.7] 165.1] 165.0| 165.4) 165.8) 166.0) 166.2} 165.2 
Sugar and sweets.. 159.0/  162.0/ 162.3; 162.5| 161.7/ 161.0 163.0| 163.9] 163.3] 162.6] 163.5| 162.8) 163.8) 164.4| 163.5 
Fats and oils 155.4] 157.4] 157.6| 159.7; 157.3] 157.7; 160.7| 162.3] 166.2| 166.2| 169.4] 171.3) 171.9} 169.7) 170.4 
Fea rate ec ee 177.1] 178.8| 179.4] 1787] 177.9] 179.6] 178.0] 178.9} 180.4] 180.4] 180.1) 180.5} 180.3) 180.9) 179.4 
Other miscellaneous foods 409.2} 110.3 111.0! 110.7; 109.0/ 109.8} 109.1) 109.5} 111.7] 1105) 110.8) 110.9) 109.4) 111.5} 110.5 

Food away from home !...cccccsscscesees | 478.3] 182.1] 182.8] 183.3] 183.8] 184.3] 184.9] 185.5] 185.8] 186.2! 186.7| 187.0| 187.8] 188.4) 188.9 
Other food away from home™..... 417.7| 121.3 121.8] 122.3) 122.7] 122.9] 123.9] 124.0) 124.1] 124.7] 124.8] 124.8] 125.1] 125.4) 125.9 
Alcoholic beverages... 183.6)  187.2| 187.9; 188.1| 188.6] 188.7, 189.4 189.9 190.8, 191.8} 191.7} 192.4] 192.2) 192.5) 193.4 
Housing 180.3|  184.8/ 185.8 185.7| 185.1) 185.1] 186.3] 187.0 187.9} 188.4| 188.9] 190.3) 190.9] 191.2] 191.0 


Shelter 208.1 213.1] 213.8] 214.7| 214.2) 213.1] 215.2) 216.0) 217.8| 218.4) 2187) 219.2) 220.0) 220.3) 220.2 


Rent of primary residence.. 199.71 205.5} 2066/ 206.9| 207.5] 205.5} 208.3 208.8| 209.2| 209.7| 210.2) 210.7) 2112) 211.9) 2124 
Lodging away from NOme......-scessesseesseeseeseeesees 118.31 119.3 1185] 120.9] 115.0] 119.3] 117.2) 120.0] 128.1] 129.1) 128.2) 129.1) 132.2| 130.6] 127.0 
Owners’ eattivalent rent of primary residence? 2147| 219.9] 220.7| 221.4) 221.9] 219.9] 222.6) 222.9] 223.3) 223.9) 224.3) 224.7) 225.1) 225.7| 226.1 


Tenants’ and household insurance’... 108.7 114.8 115.9 116.0 114.3 114.8 114.8 115.0 115.1 T1Sz, 116.1 116.2 116.1 116.3 116.6 
Fuels and utilities. | 143.6 154.5] 159.6] 155.0] 152.9] 154.5} 156.3) 156.9) 155.2) 155.6) 158.1 165.5| 166.6) 167.7) 166.7 
Wisse eas zl 127.2 138.2} 143.4! 138.2) 135.7} 138.7) 139.2} 139.5] 137.6} 138.0} 140.4) 1485) 149.5) 150.5 149.3 


Fuel oil and other fuels... 115.5 139.5 130.5 131.4 134.8 139.1 149.9 155.1 152.5 149.6; 150.4 150.7 151.1 157.4 161.6 
Gas (piped) and electricity 134.4 145.0 151.5 145.6 142.6 145.0 145.5 145.5 143.5 144.2 146.8 155.8 156.9 157.6 156.0 
Household furnishings and operations.... 128.3 126.1 125.2 125.1 124.9 124.7 125.3 125.7 125.7 125.6 125.4 125.6 125.2 124.8 125.0 


124.0 120.9} 122.0] 124.8} 123.1] 119.0) 115.8) 1186] 123.5) 124.3) 123.4) 120.1 115.9} 116.5} 121.2 
Wile 118.0) 117.3) 120.8); 121.4) 118.0) 115.5) 117.1 119.8] 120.3) 120.3) 117.7) 115.2) 113.8) 116.2 
Women's and girls’ apparel. 115.8 113.1 115.5] 118.8] 115.7) 110.9] 105.7) 110.3) 117.6] 118.7} 116.9} 112.3) 106.1 107.5} 114.4 


Infants' and toddlers' apparel’... 126.4 122.1 124.1 125.2 123.0} 119.2 117.7 119.3) 121.9 120.5} 118.1) 116.2 114.5 115.0 119.5 


Men's and boys' apparel. 


Footwear....... 121.4 119.6] 120.3) 121.8) 121.0) 118.5); 115.9} 117.0) 120.1 121.0) 120.3) 1184) 115.1 117.3) 121.7 
Transportation... 152.9 157.6] 159.4) 157.1 155.7} 154.7} 157.0} 158.8) 160.5) 161.8) 165.2) 165.7; 164.0) 162.9) 162.9 
Private transportation... 148.8 153.6) 155.4) 153.0} 151.7) 150.8) 153.2 154.9} 156.6} 157.9) 161.5] 161.9) 160.0) 159.1 159.4 


New and used motor vehicles”... 99.2 96.5 95.1 94.6 94.6 94.4 94.3 94.4 94.2 94.1 94.0 93.6 93.5 93.4 93.9 


New vehicles............. 140.0 137.9) 136.4] 136.5} 137.5} 138.0] 138.0| 138.3] 137.9] 137.6] 137.4) 137.2] 135.9] 134.9] 134.9 
Used cars and trucks’ 152.0; 142.9] 139.0] 135.1] 192.0} 131.0] 130.8] 131.0] 131.2 131.3] 131.8] 130.6] 132.1] 133.8] 136.5 
Motor fuel........ 116.6; 135.8] 147.1] 136.6] 131.2| 127.8] 136.7; 143.1) 150.5) 155.9] 170.5) 173.3] 165.2) 162.0} 161.2 


Gasoline (all types)... 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.... 

Public transportation 
Medical care. 
Medical care commodities... 
Medical care services.... 
Professional services... 


116.0 135.1 146.5} 136.0} 130.6) 127.2) 136.1 142.5} 149.8) 155.3; 169.8) 172.7) 164.5) 161.2] 160.5 
106.9 107.8} 107.7} 107.9} 107.9} 107.8} 108.0} 108.0; 107.8} 107.9, 107.9) 108.2) 108.8) 109.0) 109.3 
190.2 195.6} 196.2} 196.9} 197.2} 198.0} 198.2; 198.2; 198.5) 198.6; 199.0) 199.7; 200.3) 200.8} 201.7 
207.4 209.3} 211.2) 211.3) 207.9) 205.6) 206.3) 208.1) 209.9) 211.5| 210.7) 212.3} 214.4) 209.7} 205.3 
285.6 297.1) 299.2} 299.9} 300.8) 302.1) 303.6) 306.0} 307.5) 308.3) 309.0) 310.0) 311.0) 311.6) 312.3 
256.4 262.8) 264.9) 264.7) 264.0) 265.0) 265.5) 266.7; 267.3) 268.5) 269.1| 269.6; 269.9} 270.0) 270.9 
292.9 306.0} 308.2} 309.1) 310.6) 311.9) 313.8) 316.6) 318.4) 319.2} 319.8] 321.0} 322.3) 323.1) 323.7 
253.9 261.2} 262.2) 263.0} 263.0) 261.2) 262.5) 268.0) 269.7; 270.6/ 270.9) 271.6) 272.3) 273.3) 273.3 


Hospital and related Services.....:scsscrenesneenense 367.8) 394.8] 399.6} 400.7) 405.6] 407.0} 409.7} 412.5} 413.8| 413.6] 414.6] 416.9| 419.1] 418.8] 420.3 
narsaaiaee 106.2} 107.5] 107.7) 107.6] 107.8} 107.7| 107.9] 108.4] 108.8] 109.0) 108.8] 108.9] 108.7) 108.5] 108.6 
vided Gat aia 102.6} 103.6} 103.5] 103.5} 103.8) 103.3] 103.6] 104.1) 104.3] 104.7| 104.6] 104.4) 104.4) 104.1] 104.0 
Rick da eomanan. —_ 107.9} 109.8} 110.9] 110.9] 110.8} 110.9] 114.1] 111.2) 111.4) 110.9) 110.6] 110.8] 110.9) 111.7} 112.9 
EdUCaONmeaetnr 126.0] 134.4] 138.7) 139.1] 139.0} 139.4] 140.1] 140.4) 140.6, 140.7| 140.9| 141.6] 142.1] 145.1] 147.9 


Educational books and supplies 


317.6 335.4; 338.2} 339.7} 336.0) 342.8) 345.4; 348.6) 348.9) 349.5) 349.6] 350.6] 349.5) 353.3) 352.8 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 362.1 362.1 400.0} 401.1 401.2} 401.7} 403.6) 404.2) 404.7; 404.9) 405.6) 407.6; 409.4 418.3) 427.4 
Communication':2 92.3 89.7 88.6 88.4 88.2 88.2 88.1 88.1 87.7 87.4 86.9 86.8 86.5 86.1 86.2 
Information and information processing"... in 90.8 87.8 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.2 86.1 86.1 85.7 85.4 84.8 84.7 84.5 84.0 84.1 
Telephone Pe tt ; 99.7 98.3 97.4 97.1 97.2 97.2 97.0 97.1 96.7 96.5 95.9 95.8 95.6 95.0 95.3 
Information and information processing i 
athar than talanhona-sarvinas 4 18.3 16.1 15.6 15.6 15.4 15.3 15.3 15.2 15.2 15.0 14.9 14.9 14.8 14.7 14.7 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment!” 22.2 17.6 16.3 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.2 16.0 15.8 15.9 15.7 15.5 15.3 15.1 15.0 


Other goods and services... 


ve 293.2 298.7) 299.9) 300.2) 300.0] 300.2} 301.4) 302.3) 303.1) 303.6} 303.8] 304.1) 305.1] 305.5] 306.3 
Tobacco and SMOKING PrOdUCtS.......ccsceceeeeeeeeey 461.5 469.0; 468.7; 469.5) 469.1) 470.4) 473.0} 472.6) 473.6) 473.3) 473.5| 476.0] 480.5} 481.6] 482.9 


Personal care... 174.7 178.0) 179.0) 179.1} 179.0} 179.0} 179.7) 180.4] 180.9} 181.3} 181.4) 181.4] 181.7] 181.9] 182.3 
Personal care products si 154.7 153.5) 153.4) 153.6) 153.2} 153.4) 153.8} 154.5} 154.5] 154.5} 154.6] 153.8] 153.4) 152.8] 153.5 
Personal care SOrViCOS o....c.sccsssssseseseerevree ree 188.4 193.2] 195.4) 195.6] 194.2} 194.3] 194.6] 195.2] 195.8 196.1] 196.6] 196.9] 197.5 198.9] 199.1 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Uroan Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


oe Annual average 2003 2004 
er —- 
see 2002 2003 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Miscellaneous personal services. 274.4 283.5} 285.3) 285.8) 287.0) 287.1 288.8 290.4] 291.6 292.7 293.1 293.6) 294.4 295.2 295.9 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities.................. 149.7 151.2 152.0 151.4 150.9 150.4 151.1 152.3 153.7 154.3 156.0 155.8 154.5 154.2 154.9 
Food and beverages... 176.8 180.5 181.3 182.2 182.9 184.1 184.3 184.5 184.9 185.0 186.5 186.8 187.2 187.3 187.2 
Commodities less food and beverages 134.2 134.5] 135.4) 134.1 132.9} 131.7) 132.6) 134.2} 136.0) 136.9) 138.6} 138.2) 136.1 135.6] 136.7 

Nondurables less food and beverages.. 145.1 149.7} 153.1}; 151.2} 149.0) 146.7) 148.4) 151.4) 155.3) 157.2} 160.9} 160.5) 156.7} 156.1 157.8 
PRONSN ON rns onc tech caranaexaiuasaceehpdisessee.cchodsuctareanece 124.0 120.9 122.0 124.8 123.1 119.0 115.8 118.6 123.5 124.3 123.4 120.1 115.9 116.5 121.2 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

AND BPPAFEl...nceeseeeeeessesseennnnnnnnseeeeeeeeeieeseee 162.2) 171.5) 176.4] 171.6] 169.1] 167.7} 172.3] 175.6] 179.1] 181.7] 188.2] 189.5) 185.8] 184.4) 184.4 

PEEING a aes eee ac urd oo ss Renae ciaanesnvinans 121.4 117.5 115.7 115.2 W154 115.0 T1534 115.3 1454 115.0 114.8 114.5 114.1 1437, 114.1 

Services 209.8} + 216.5) 218.1 218.4 217.9] 217.9) 219.1] 219.9] 221.0 221.5} 221.9) 223.3) 224.1 224.5| 224.5 

Rent of shelter’. 216.7 221.9} 222.6) 223.5} 223.0) 222.9) 224.1 224.9; 226.8) 227.4 227.7| 228.3} 229.2| 229.4 229.3 

Transporatation se 209.1 216.3 216.8; 218.9) 2186] 217.7 218.7; 219.3) 219.7) 220.0 220.0 220.5} 221.6} 220.8) 220.1 

Other services 246.4 254.4 257.0 257.2 257.3| 257.4 258.4 259.2; 259.5) 259.7; 259.6) 260.2 260.5] 261.9} 263.8 

Special indexes: 

AI ITISHOSS (OO Pvc evcst oc socccnesetetoienancn svete iota: 180.5 184.7 186.0 185.6 184.9 184.4 185.5 186.6 188.0 188.6 189.6 190.3 189.9 189.9 190.4 

170.8 174.6 176.0 175.5 174.9 174.7 175.6 176.7 177.6 178.2 179.6 180.2 179.6 179.5 180.1 

All items less medical care... 174.3 178.1 179.2 179.1 178.5 178.2 179.1 180.1 181.3 181.8 182.9 183.5 183.2 183.2 183.6 

Commodities less food 136.0 136.5 137.3 136.1 135.0 133.8 134.7 136.3 138.0 138.9 140.6 140.3 138.2 137.7 138.8 

Nondurables less food 147.4 151.9 155.2 163.3 151.3 149.2 150.8 153.7 15725) 159.3 162.8 162.4 158.8 158.2 159.9 

Nondurables less food and apparel... 163.3 172.1 176.6 172.2 170.0 168.8 173.0 176.1 179.4 181.7 187.7 189.0 185.6 184.3 184.4 

Nondurables 161.1 165.3 167.4 166.8 166.1 165.4 166.4 168.1 170.3 171.4 174.1 174.0 172.2 171.9 172.8 

Services less rent of shelter® 217.5 226.4 229.2 228.7| 228.2 228.4 229.7; 230.6) 230.7) 231.1 231.7} 234.2 235.0} 235.6} 235.9 

Services less medical care services 202.5 208.7; 210.3] 210.5} 209.9} 209.9] 211.0) 211.7| 212.7) 213.2} 213.6) 215.0) 215.8) 2162) 216.1 

121.7 136.5 144.6 136.9 133.1 131.8 137.4 140.6 143.1 145.9 154.1 159.7 156.3 1DSs3 154.3 

All items less energy.. 187.7 190.6 191.0) 191.7 191.6 191.5 191.9 192.7 193.7 194.1 194.3} 194.4 194.5 194.7 195.2 

All items less food pet energy 190.5 193.2 193.6 194.3 193.9 193.6 194.0 194.9 196.1 196.5 196.5 196.6 196.6 196.8 197.4 
Commodities less food and energy... 143.7 140.9 140.2 140.4 139.9 139.0 138.5 139.3 140.3 140.5 140.2 139.4 138.2 138.1 139.4 
Energy commodities... 117.1 136.7 146.9 137.0 132.1 129.0 138.2 144.6) 151.3 156.3) 170.1 172.8 165.1 162.5 162.0 
Services less energy.... 217.6 223.8] 224.9) 225.8| 225.6) 225.5) 226.6) 227.5) 2289| 229.4 229.6) 230.2) 231.0) 231.4 231.6 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

All items “all 175.9 179.8 181.0 180.7 180.2 179.9 180.9 181.9 182.9 183.5 184.7 185.3 184.9 185.0 185.4 
All items (1967 = 100) 523.9 535.6 539.2 538.2 536.7 536.0 538.7 541.7; 544.8 546.5 §50.2 551.9] 550.8) 551.0 552.4 
FOOD ANG DOVClAGOS. «-piccvrevensnsrasescsseurveoniacesstinvnse 176.1 179.9 180.7 181.7 182.4 183.6 183.8 184.0 184.4 184.5 186.0 186.4 186.8 186.9 186.8 
176.5 179.4 180.2 181.2 181.9 183.1 183.3 183.5 183.8 183.9 185.6 185.9 186.3 186.4 186.2 

EGodathonee en 175.1 178.5| 179.4] 180.7) 181.6] 183.3] 183.2} 183.2] 183.5) 183.3] 185.8} 186.1] 186.3) 186.1) 185.5 

Cereals and bakery products..... 198.0; 202.8] 203.5} 203.2} 202.4 202.4) 203.8; 204.4/ 204.9) 205.5] 206.0| 206.7| 207.2} 207.0) 206.3 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 162.0/ 169.2) 170.9| 173.8; 179.2] 181.0) 179.9} 179.7} 179.6) 179.1] 181.1] 182.4) 183.7] 183.7} 183.4 

Dairy and related products... 167.2 167.6] 170.2) 171.7] 171.0] 172.7} 172.2) 171.7| 171.3) 173.6} 186.1] 189.0) 187.8) 184.9] 181.4 

Fruits and vegetables... 222.9 224.3 223.4 224.9} 225.3) 229.7 229.7| 227.5| 227.8| 225.5] 228.9) 224.3) 222.3) 222.2 223.9 

Nonalcoholic esters and eae 

materials 138.6 139.1 138.5 139.8 137.3 138.6 140.0 140.8 140.1 139.1] 139.3 139.3 139.8 139.6 139.7 

Other foods at home. 160.4 162.2 162.8 162.5 161.6 162.5; 162.3 163.3 164.7 164.6 165.1 165.5 165.6 165.8 164.8 
Sugar and sweets... 158.8 161.6 162.1 162.1 161.4 160.5 162.4 163.2 162.6 161.9 162.9 162.2 162.9 163.8 163.1 
Fats and oils. 155.3 157.4 157.6 159.6 157.3 LETTS 160.7 162.2 166.0 166.1 169.4 171.4 172.0 169.9 170.3 
Other foods 177.6 179.2 180.0; 179.0 178.3 180.0 178.4 179.4 180.8 180.8) 180.5 180.8 180.7 181.4 179.7 

Other miscellaneous foods 409.7; 110.8} 111.3] 111.2) 109.5} 110.3} 109.6] 110.1] 112.2) 111.0} 111.2) 111.4) 109.7) 112.0) 111.0 
Food away from home’ 178.2| 182.0] 182.7| 183.3] 183.7) 184.2} 184.8] 185.3] 185.6] 186.1) 186.6] 186.8] 187.6) 188.2} 188.8 
Other food away from home’ 118.1] 121.5] 122.0) 122.5} 122.9) 123.1] 123.6) 123.8] 123.8) 124.3) 124.6) 124.7) 124.9} 125.2) 125.8 
Alcoholic beverages 183.3 187.1 187.7 188.1 188.8 188.9 189.5 190.0 191.2 192.1 192.0 192.7 192.2 192.8 194.0 

Housing WASH: 180.4 181.6 181.3 180.9 181.0 182.1 182.6 183.2 183.6 184.1 185.6 186.2 186.6 186.5 

Shelter... aa 201.9 206.9 207.6} 208.3} 208.2 208.2 209.2 209.8; 211.0 Z21tS)> 211s 212.2} 213.0 213.4 213.4 
Rent of primary residence 199.0 204.7} 205.8) 206.1; 206.6) 207.0} 207.4 208.0) 2084) 2089) 209.4| 209.9) 210.3) 211.0) 211.6 
Lodging away from home* | 118.4] 119.8] 119.8] 121.7) 116.2| 113.4] 1185) 121.1] 128.8) 129.8) 128.2) 128.8} 133.0) 131.6] 127.7 
Owners! equivalent rent of primary residence’ 195.1 199.7 200.4 201.0; 201.4 201.7 202.1 202.3; 202.7 203.1 203.6| 203.9) 204.2 204.7 sa 

108.7 114.7 115.8 116.0 114.4 114.4 114.9 115.1 115.2 116.0 116.4 116.5 116.3 116.5 116.8 

Ei van eetaee — 142.9 153.9 159.1 154.3 152.3 153.0 155.6 156.2 154.7 155.1 157.4 165.0 166.1 167.2 166.2 
126.1 137.0 142.3 137.0 134.7 135.4 138.0 138.3 136.6 137.0 139.3 147.4 148.4 149.3 148.2 

Fuel oil and other fuels... 115.0 138.7 129.4 130.7 134.4 136.2 149.6 154.5 152.0 148.9 149.6 149.8 150.2 156.8 161.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity 133.4 144.1 150.6 144.6 141.9) 142.5 144.7 144.7) 142.9) 143.5) 146.1 | 155.1 156.2 156.8 155.3 

Household furnishings and operations. 124.4 121.9; 121.0; 120.9] 120.7; 120.4) 121.0/ 121.4] 121.4) 121.3] 121.1) 121.3] 120.7} 120.4] 120.6 

Apparel 123.1 120.0; 121.0/ 123.9] 122.6/ 1187] 115.7} 118.3] 122.9] 123.8] 122.8] 119.6] 115.6} 115.9} 120.6 

Men's and boys! apparel 121.7] 117.5] 116.5} 120.0] 121.1] 117.8] 115.6] 117.4) 120.0) 120.6) 120.3) 117.8} 115.2) 113.3) 115.6 

Women's and girls' apparel 114.6 112.1 114.5 118.2 115.3) 110.5} 105.5 109.8) 117.4 118.4 116.7) 112.2 106.0 106.9 114.0 

' ' 1 128.61 124.1 1265] 127.7] 125.0; 121.4 120.1) 122.2) 125.2; 123.4/ 120.9) 1188) 117.0) 117.6] 1223 
ee o12| 119.11 119.6] 121.1] 120.4] 117.8] 1156, 1164] 1186| 119.6] 119.0] 117.0] 114.4) 116.3] 120.4 
151.8 156.3 158.1 155.4 153.6 152.5} 154.9 156.8 158.5 159.9 163.6 164.0 162.2 161.4 161.6 

Private transportation.. 149.0 153.5 155.3 152.5 150.8 149.7 152.2 154.0 155.7) 157.1; 160.9 161.3 159.3) 158.6 159.1 

New and used motor vehicles” RN nT ei 99.4 96.0 94.4 93.5 93.1 92.8 92.7 92.8 92.6 92.6 92.5 92.1 92.1 92.2 92.3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
aoe 2002 2003 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
NOWIVENICSS so rarceesccsteepstsny sess -cseestnearee ens 141.1 139.0| 137.6| 137.8 1387/1392) 1392) 139.5] 130.0/ 1387| 1385) 1382] 137.0, 136.0] 136.0 
Used cars and trucks. 152.8 143.7| 139.8] 135.9] 132.8] 131.7] 131.6} 131.7; 132.0} 132.1; 132.6) 131.4) 133.0] 134.6] 137.3 
Motor fUCI.....cesssseecsseeereee A 11720 136.1] 147.5] 136.9) 131.5} 128.1] 137.1] 143.6] 150.9} 156.5} 171.1) 173.8) 165.6] 162.4) 161.7 
Gasoline (all typeS)........sseeeeeees | 116.4 135.5! 147.0/ 136.4) 130.9) 127.6] 136.6] 143.0) 150.3} 155.8) 170.4) 173.2} 165.0; 161.7/ 161.0 


106.1 107.3} 107.2| 107.5) 107.5} 107.3} 107.6 107.6] 107.4 107.5) 107.5} 107.8; 108.2) 108.4) 108.7 
191.7 197.3} 197.9} 198.6] 198.9) 199.8! 199.9! 200.1} 200.3) 200.4) 200.8) 201.5) 202.1) 202.7) 2027 
202.6 206.0/ 208.4} 208.7; 205.8] 203.6) 204.6] 206.2} 208.0) 209.4) 208.8) 210.0) 212.1| 208.0} 203.1 
284.6 296.3} 298.3} 299.1) 300.1) 301.4) 302.8} 305.4) 306.9] 307.7; 3084) 309.4] 310.4) 311.0) 311.7 
Medical care commodities 251.1 257.4] 259.4 259.2| 258.5; 259.4 259.8 260.9) 261.5! 262.5) 263.3) 263.8) 263.7) 263.8) 2648 
Medical care services... ct 292.5 305.9| 307.9) 309.1) 310.6] 311.9) 313.8) 316.8/ 3186) 319.4) 320.0) 321.2) 322.4) 323.2) 323.9 

Professional services..... : 256.0 263.4 264.4 265.2| 265.2) 266.5) 267.8] 270.6 272.3) 273.2) 273.5| 274.1; 274.8) 275.8) 275.9 

Hospital and related services 363.2 391.2) 395.8] 397.5! 402.4 403.4 405.9) 408.7) 409.9} 409.8} 410.7/ 413.0) 415.2! 414.9) 4164 


Motor vehicle parts and equipment.. 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 
Public transportation 
Medical care 


Recreation? 104.6 105.5} 105.5] 105.4/ 105.6} 105.5} 105.6) 106.2) 106.5) 106.7; 106.6) 1067) 106.3) 106.1 106.2 
Video and audio'? 102.0 102.9] 102.7) 102.8} 103.0] 102.5} 102.7) 103.2) 103.5] 103.9 103.9) 103.7) 103.7; 103.4) 103.3 
Education and communications. a 107.6 109.0} 109.7) 109.7; 109.6} 109.7} 109.8; 110.0) 109.8); 109.6) 109.2; 109.4 109.4} 109.9} 110.8 
Education® 4 125.9 133.8} 137.8) 138.1 138.0} 138.0) 139.1 139.4 139.6) 139.7; 139.9] 140.6] 141.0) 143.6) 1463 
Educational books and supplies.... 318.5 336.5} 339.6) 340.6) 337.5) 343.8) 346.1 349.5} 349.9} 350.4) 350.4; 351.5! 350.4) 354.7| 3548 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 354.8 377.3) 389.2; 390.1 390.2} 390.7) 392.8) 393.3) 393.8; 394.1; 3946, 396.7} 398.1; 405.8) 414.0 
Communication = 93.7 91.2 90.2 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.6 89.6 89.3 89.0 88..4 88.4 88.1 87.6 87.8 
Information and information processing'”..... 92.7 89.9 89.1 88.5 88.4 88.3 88.2 88.2 87.9 87.5| 87.0 86.9 86.7 86.2 86.3 
Telephone services)? ....c.cccccccssscsseeseeeesere 99.9 98.5 97.6 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.2 97.3 96.9 96.7 96.1 96.1 95.8 95.2 95.5 
Information and information processing } | 
eiliortrmnntclenh onaannGaa ie 19.0 16.7| 161) 162) 159) 158] 15.8) 15.8) 15.7) 15.5] 154) 154) 15.3) 153] 152 
Personal computers and peripheral | | 
equipment"? 21.8 17.3 16.0 16.2 16.0 15.9 15.8 15.7 15.5 15.6 15.4 15.2 15.0 14.9 14.8 
Other goods and services... 302.0 307.0} 307.9} 308.2) 307.7} 308.1 309.3} 310.0} 310.8) 311.3) 311 5| 311.8) 313.2} 313.5} 314.4 
Tobacco and smoking PrOodUucts...........2+.+.e4 463.2) 470.5) 469.9] 470.7) 470.2] 471.5| 473.8) 473.2| 474.2) 474.1| 474.4) 476.9| 481.6| 482.6) 483.9 
Personal care! Bs 174.1 VZ7D) ATS) 1760) UF) 7S) ARFAY TRO 179.7} 180.1 180.2} 180.0) 180.3) 180.5} 180.9 
Personal care products! feel 155.5 154.2 154.0 154.1 153.8} 154.2 154.3 155.0 155.0 155.1) 155.1 154.3 153.9 153.1 154.0 
Personal care services’ 189.1 193.9} 196.1 196.3; 194.8} 194.9} 195.1 195.7; 196.3} 196.6} 197.1 | 197.5] 198.1 199.5} 199.7 


Miscellaneous personal services... 
Commodity and service group: 


COMNITIOCIIES: saccereee nc csetpratse cae crercapdeausceskomnencedtorca 150.4 151.8 bevy 151.9 1513 150.7 151.5| 152.7} 154.1 154.8| 156.7) 156.6 155.2| 154.9 455.7 
Food and beverages 176.1 179.9} 180.7| 181.7; 182.4] 183.6; 183.8] 184.0] 184.4, 184.5] 186.0/ 186.4| 186.8) 186.9] 186.8 
Commodities less food and beverages. 135.5 135.8) 136.7] 135.2} 133.8) 132.5) 133.5) 135.2 137.0} 138.0) 140.0 139.6| 137.5} 137.1 138.2 

Nondurables less food and beverages 147.0 162.1 155.9 153.6) 151.4 149.0; 151.0) 154.3) 1584) 160.5 164.7; 164.4) 160.4 159.5 161.2 


274.0 283.3} 285.2} 285.6) 286.7} 286.6) 288.4) 290.2! 291.6; 292.9 293.1] , 293.5} 294.7} 295.4; 296.2 


PMSA on cadens eens ai ssa pnsotesavnck iss Xan nanesae hed 123.1 120.0; 121.0} 123.9] 1226] 1187) 115.7) 1183) 1229) 123.8) 1228] 1196] 115.6] 115.9/ 120.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | 
and apparel 165.3 175.6} 181.2} 175.7) 172.9) 171.6) 176.5) 180.2) 184.1) 187.0) 194.5) 196.0} 191.8) 190.2} 190.1 
Durables 121.8 117.4 115.5 114.7 114.2 114.0 114.0} 1142.0 114.0} 113.9) 113.9 113.5 113.2 113.1 113.7 
INU wccrmssvesia eccaseans  ssuee nev onedsurvinsdaeestapnraiscaereol 205.9 212.6) 214.3) 214.4) 214.1) 214.2) 215.3) 216.0} 216.7| 217.1) 217.6} 219.0] 219.7] 2202) 2203 
PRONE OF SHOHGL ciicecces-ocssecccsssoesesececevecoss in 194.5 199.2} 199.9} 200.6) 200.5) 200.6) 201.4 202.0! 203.2) 203.7 203.9} 204.4) 205.1) 205.5) 205.5 
Transporatation S@rviCeS.........cssccesseseenereesees 207.7 216.2) 216.8) 219.0) 2188) 218.0) 219.1; 219.7) 220.0) 220.2} 220.3) 220.7| 221.6) 221.0! 2205 
NOR SOR COS ia ccc icsstsitezinegs vaeitntsoncapeessnsaisans 241.6 248.5; 250.6] 250.7) 250.7; 250.9) 251.8) 252.6) 252.9] 253.0) 252.7} 253.3} 253.5) 254.4] 256.0 
Special indexes: / 


All items less food 
All items less shelter 


175.8 179.7) 181.0} 180.4] 179.7] 179.2) 180.2} 181.4 182.6] 183.2) 184.4) 185.0; 184.5} 184.5] 185.1 
sisi 168.3 171.9) 173.3) 172.6) 171.9) 171.6) 172.5) 173.7] 174.7) 175.3) 1768) 177.5) 76:7) 4176.6] 1773 
All items less medical care... bs 174.8} 176.0} 175.6) 175.0} 174.7) 175.6} 176.6} 177.6) 178.2! 179.4; 180.0! 179.6} 179.6} 180.0 
Commodities less food... FS 137.3 137.7) 138.6] 137.0} 135.8] 134.5} 135.5} 137.1 138.9] 139.9) 141.8] 141.5) 139.4) 139.0] 140.2 
Nondurables less food.............. ms 149.2 154.2} 157.9) 155.7) 153.7} 151.4) 153.3} 156.4) 160.4) 162.4} 166.4) 166.2| 1623) 161.5] 163.2 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 166.1 175.9} 181.1 176.1 173.6} 172.1 176.9; 180.2} 184.0) 186.6; 193.5) 194.8) 191.0! 189.6) 189.7 


Nondurables......... 161.4 166.4; 168.8) 168.1 167.3] 166.6] 167.8} 169.5] 171.8} 173.0 175.9| 175.9; 174.0} 173.6) 174.5 
Services less rent of SheltOr?.......ccsccccccccssesscoosed 193.1 201.3) 203.7) 203.2) 202.7} 202.9) 204.1/ 204.9} 204.9} 205.2) 205.8! 208.2) 208.9) 209.3) 209.5 
Services less medical care Services. .........600 198.9 205.2) 206.8! 206.9} 206.5; 206.6) 207.6) 208.2) 2088) 209.2} 209.7) 211.1 211.8) 212.2) 2123 


120.9 135.9] 144.2] 136.3} 132.4) 131.1 136.9} 140.2} 143.0) 146.0} 154.5) 159.9) 156.2) 155.1 154.2 
183.6 186.1 186.4 187.0} 187.0} 186.9) 187.2; 187.9) 188.7| 189.0} 189.3) 189.3} 189.3 189.5} 190.2 
185.6 187.9} 188.1 188.6] 188.4 188.0} 188.3) 189.1 190.1 190.4| 190.4; 190.3) 190.3} 190.5} 191.4 
144.4 1414 140.2} 140.3) 139.7} 141.1 138.2| 139.0 140.0} 140.1 139.9} 139.0} 138.0} 138.0) 139.5 


17.3 136.8} 147.2 137.2} 132.1 136.8} 138.3) 144.7/ 151.5} 156.7) 170.7; 173.3) 165.5} 162.8) 162.3 
220.2 


All items less food and energy.... 
Commodities less food and energy. 

Energy commodities. 
Services less energy 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
Ciacci tek Dacuiiee 1800 2 100 ha NoTe: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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38. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2004 2004 
ule’ Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. Sept.| Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. 
WISSGHYAVOlAGOtec ster) cesses cc eceseicuke coe Mrztisscuseveneees M 188.0 189.1| 189.7; 189.4) 189.5) 189.9] 183.5} 184.7 185.3| 184.9} 185.0) 185.4 
Region and area size” 

INortheasturban etre ware pies. cates ceeccns. eens ee M 199.4; 199.9! 201.1) 201.0} 201.0} 201.2) 195.7 196.4) 197.5} 197.3] 197.2} 197.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........ccsccsccccscsessesessseeceeees M 201.4) 202.0} 203.3) 203.0) 203.1} 203.2} 196.3] 197.1 198.3) 198.0) 198.1 198.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ee ee eS M 118.1) 118.3) 118.7} 119.2} 118.9] 119.2) 118.1 118.4) 118.8) 119.1 118.7) 119.2 

Midwesi urban* “desea te ri ee RGN TR TE ae ea M 181.5) 182.9} 183.3) 183.2} 183.3) 183.6; 176.3) 177.8] 178.2 178} 178.2) 178.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............:ccccsesecesescsessssescsceeee M 183.7| 185.0} 185.3) 185.4) 185.6) 189.5) 177.9} 179.4) 179.4) 179.5| 179.8] 180.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°....-ecccccccecccceccesceeceeecceseee. M 115.6] 116.4] 116.8] 116.3] 116.5} 116.8) 114.6] 115.5) 116.0] 115.5] 115.7] 115.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............0 M 173.9) 176.0] 176.9) 177.1) 176.3) 176.4) 171.2) 173.2) 174.1 173.7} 173.4) 173.7 

SOUMIUNDAN seco cercccarecvsateonesscanteratctetesvescscusccmsneesenceosssssieetans M 180.9} 182.0} 182.9] 182.6} 182.6] 185.8) 180.9] 178.9] 179.7} 179.3] 179.4) 179.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............:cscsesscssessssserssssveee M 182.5) 183.4 184.3} 183.7) 183.7) 184.0) 179.7) 180.8) 181.9} 181.2! 181.2) 181.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.....-ccccccccccsseecessseccesseeeees. M 115.6] 116.4) 117.0) 116.9] 116.9} 116.9] 114.0] 114.8] 115.3] 115.2} 115.3] 115.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................. M 178.7) 179.4} 180.5} 180.1) 180.0} 181.2} 177.8 179 180} 179.4) 179.5} 180.7 

WWGSUUNDAN ercnrcr cane stestissaccevcerersacren ssecieatisercesiunccecosvere: M 192.3) 193.4) 193.3} 192.9] 193.0) 193.8} 187.3) 188.6] 188.6} 188.0} 188.0} 188.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............cscesescssessseescsecseeeeee M 194.6} 195.9} 195.9} 195.4) 195.5} 196.4; 188.2) 189.6) 189.7| 188.9} 188.9} 189.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Us tenets Ses, Be M 117.8); 118.2) 117.9) 117.9} 118.1] 118.4) 117.2 117.8} 117.6) 117.4 117.6} 117.8 

Size classes: 

M 172.0} 172.9} 173.4] 173.1 173.2) 173.6 170.0 171.2 LAI 171.3 171.4 171.8 

M 116:3)) 2347.0) AN7.3' AtZ-3). 1173) 97:41 115.3 116.0 116.4 116.2 116.2 116.5 

M 179.3) 180.9) 181.8) 181.3) 181.0) 181.8) 177.2} 178.8} 179.7) 179.0) 178.8) 179.7 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI............0cc0cccceseceeeeeeed M 187.2| 188.7) 189.1} 189.2; 190.2) 190.0) 180.6; 182.2} 182.5) 182.4) 183.2) 183.1 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA M 191.9} 193.3) 193.7) 193.4] 193.1] 194.5) 185.2} 186.8) 187.4) 186.8} 186.5} 187.8 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. , M 204.0} 204.4) 206.0) 205.5) 205.7) 205.9) 198.5; 199.1} 200.4) 200.1} 200.3) 200.6 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT.................08 1 -| 181.3 -| 208.9 -| 209.8 -| 207.9 -| 207.9 -| 208.8 

Cleveland=AKrOny OW ce eethes art cevescneersoecnecessaresccsrecuseeee 1 -| 179.1 -| 181.7 -| 183.8 -| 172.6 -| 172.8 -| 174.8 

DallAS=EUWOnthy LX cccccevesensccneveccessstvasesescsessccsasseveswavs 1 -| 118.9 -| 179.1 -| 179.7 -| 179.5 -| 179.4 -| 180.0 

Washington-Baltimore, DC-MD-VA=WV" .0....ccssccssseeseee 1 -| 118.9 -| 120.2 -| 120.8 -| 118.4 -} 119.7 -| 120.4 

Atlantay GA cteccacedeseteescssnasrssecedersiteaitpaaxesseosocssssiseesses 2 182.3 -| 185.7 -| 184.1 -| 180.0 —| 184.0 = 182.5 - 

Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml.............ccccceeneeeeceseeeeeeeeeneeed 2 184.7 -| 185.8 -| 186.8 -| 179.3 -| 180.4 -| 181.5 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX........:.ccseceseeeeeeneeeneeees 2 169.7 -| 169.3 -| 169.1 -| 166.8 -| 167.6 -| 167.4 - 

Mairi ts LOQUGOIGANO NFL. oe rescncccecnsdsueacceaneitawarcnevaveors 2 185.2 -| 185.6 -| 185.1 -| 182.6 -| 183.4 -| 182.9 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—-DE-MD..... 2 194.8 -| 198.0 -| 199.1 -| 194.0 -| 197.3 -| 198.0 ~ 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.........2....0s0eeeeeeeee 2 198.3 -| 199.0 -| 198.7 -| 194.7} -| 195.4 -| 195.0 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA............:ccsceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeed 2 194.3 -| 195.3 -| 194.6 -| 189.1 | -| 190.4 -| 189.6 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
$ Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest' region by the 
Census Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and 
appear in tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed 


Report: Anchorage, AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO—KS; Milwaukee—Racine, 
WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use 
in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


39. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 \\e 2000 2001 2002 | 2003 
a 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 184.0 
Percentichange@xecrcecccresseactccsssmeccseers-sssestneseree 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 1.6 2:3 
Food and beverages: 
MN SRS ReSeeceeoese Se geleovi es scscaodseossccactevauscass ectravccesegaeian 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 15727 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 180.5 
Percentichange sicccis.csssteitasscssccsvivnsccacaseossescens ese 2A 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 1.8 2.1 
Housing: 
WIGDOX Serres tee eyes ccnscecttes cearvccodceeentess cosh eomercr att 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 184.8 
PEICENE CHANGE: .cartcr-csscteteecnts visaeeceerstseosaed¥e ches PATE 25) 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 22 2.5 
Apparel: 
NINA OX ci fen caersstawceseicsseh ess soctactseneectspupsavseeeessecdoeecetens 13337. 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 120.9 
Percent CHANGC sires ccccectctceserccnsee tse: giencssccessesmtt es 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 “A -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 -2.6 2.5 
Transportation: 
WIEN cece crenaetrcen ett tens duce sowactcasivecscess cactedaiceaesteenansevy 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 157.6 
PeVCORUCHANGE srenarescc-crattseecscceonedeee sr cet see ernereer sss 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -.9 3.1 
Medical care: 
WA OX cfs ecw cawe die ce esendeceveencossascusdeaeatebesevidesnsbeceecs 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 297.1 
ROLGONt CHANGC rs. cccoves~-cxecaduewesvensanense ise « vacmueedares 5.9 4.8 45 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 4.7 4.0 
Other goods and services: 
WVU OX Brercrce cece seh sevsexece rice tec astcussabstaresnnstt cuisseatreactess4 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 298.7 
Percent GhanQ@ ccrtcccsvcccarcsccccretr earerseaccruresestee 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 1.9 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7, 163.2 168.9) 173.5 175.9 179.8 
Percent change... 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3} 2.2 3.5 of 1.4 2.2 
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40. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100} 
: Annual average 2003 2004 
Grouping 
2002 | 2003 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July’ | Aug.” | Sept.? 
FinlSh@G!QOOGS..:.ccescxcnscarayeceessvcscensaasee 138.9 143.3 144.0 145.5 144.5 144.5 145.4 145.3 146.3 147.3 148.9 148.7 148.7 148.6 148.7 
Finished consumer goods. 139.4 145.3 146.4 147.7 146.5 146.7 147.8 147.8 149.0 150.4 152.5 152.0 152.0 151.9 152.0 
Finished consumer foods... 140.1 145.9 148.0 151.0 150.1 150.3 148.1 148.4 150.7 152.7 155.5 155.0 1§2:1 152.2 152.2 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods 138.8 144.7 145.5 146.2 144.8 145.0 147.4 147.3 148.0 149.1 150.9 150.5 151.7 151.4 151.5 
Nondurable goods less food 139.8 148.4 150.4 149.4 147.6 148.2 15127 151.6 152.4 154.3 156.7 156.0 157.9 158.0 158.1 
Durable goods.. 133.0 133.1 131.1 135.6] 135.0] 134.3] 134.3] 134.2] 134.7] 134.4] 1348] 134.9] 1346] 133.7] 133.8 
Capital equipment 139.1 139.5 138.9 140.8 140.5 140.2 140.5 140.2 140.5 140.6 140.8 141.1 141.2 141.1 141.3 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components............-......4 127.8 133.7 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.5 136.2 1ST. 138.3 140.2 142.0 142.8 143.8 144.9 145.3 
Materials and components 
OVAMAMUACTUNIN Gt tees <csnaesetenctertreceares tes 126.1 129.7| 129.8) 130.5] 130.7] 130.9} 131.9] 133.2] 134.3] 136.2] 137.4] 137.7} 138.6] 139.6} 140.8 
Materials for food manufacturing.............4 123.2 134.4 137.4 141.8 141.6 140.7 138.4 139.3 141.7 146.6 162.2 152.0 147.9 145.4 144.2 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 129.2 I3i2 136.4 137.5 137.2 137.9 140.2 141.0 141.4 143.5 144.5 145.9 147.2 149.5 152.1 
Materials for durable manufacturing... 4 124.7 127.9 128.6 129.5 130.5 131.2 132.9 137.3 140.7 144.3 146.9 145.8 149.4 151.0 153.3 
Components for manufacturing................ 126.1 125.9 125.8 125.8 125.8 125.8 125.9 126.2 126.5 127.1 127.3 127.6 127.8 128.1 128.0 
Materials and components 
TOF CONSIKUCTION....-...<ceseaecesee 151.3 153.6 155.0 155.2 155.6 155.6 156.2 159.0 161.9 164.7 166.9 166.9 167.8 170.0 171.1 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 96.3 112.6 113.7 111.5 110.3 in lere 116.8 116.8 116.5 118.4 122.3 124.9 126.5 128.5 127.1 
COMIN ONS Sire tassisci tee cseacves cvvconstncesescoxscntes 152.1 153.7 153.5 153.2 153.4 153.5 153.9 153.7 154.1 154.9 156.7 158.9 159.5 161.4 162.5 
SSUDPNOSsaeanccrcscasponestuiebrevexessdavcesehpas-(aadnsova 138.9 141.5 141.7 141.9 142.6 142.8 143.2 143.8 144.8 146.4 147.2 147.3 148.1 147.5 147.7 
Crude materials for further 
PTOCOS SUNG Soe rsisczssesnsansacecenvoceasssonccenssan 108.1 135.3 134.7 138.3 137.0 144.1 147.8 150.1 152.9 155.7 161.8 163.0 162.0 160.7 153.8 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs i 99.5 11S 119.0 128.1 125.7 124.7 117.1 122.2 131.7 135.4 141.1 137.4 131.0 124.7 121.7 
Crude nonfood materials......... | 111.4 148.2 142.8 141.1 141.4 149.5 167.3 167.3 164.8 166.6 172.9 178.0 181.3 183.9 174.1 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods. 138.3 142.4 142.7 143.8 142.8 142.8 144.5 144.3 144.9 145.7 147.0 146.8 147.6 147.4 147.5 
Finished energy goods.... 88.8 102.0 105.2 103.2 100.4 101.0 106.0 105.7 107.0 109.5 113.6 112.5 115.1 115.1 114.9 
Finished goods less energy est 147.3 149.0 149.0 151.4 151.0 150.9 150.6 150.5 151.3 151.9 152.7 152.7 152.1 151.9 152.1 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 150.8 153.1 153-3 156.1 155.5 155.5 154.9 155.0 156.1 156.9 158.0 157.9 156.8 156.6 156.8 
Finished goods less food and energy.......- 150.2 150.5) 149.7} 152.0 151-7) 4514) 151.85) I5i:7 |" 152.00) 1521 152.2 152.3:|) 152.4" 152:2"|| 152:5 
Finished consumer goods less food 
and energy 157.6 157.9 157.0 159.5 159.2 159.0 159.4 159.4 159.7 159.8 159.9 160.0 160.0 159.7 160.0 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
PATIO OMEN Vien acie =n apevannsespeeescovswanevancesse aA Las) 177.9 177.8 178.6 178.5 | 178.9 179.7 179.8 179.8 180.5 180.2 180.2 180.5 180.8 181.3 
Intermediate materials less foods 
NIG LO OOSis scasscssvessectseravaavortaotorersorudersdses 128.5 134.2 134.5 134.4 134.2 134.7 136.5 137.6 138.4 140.2 141.9 142.8 144.0 145.4 146.0 
Intermediate foods and feeds 1HiS:S 125.9 128.4 131.9 134.8 134.1 132.2 133.7 137.0 143.2 147.7 144.9 143.2 136.0 133.8 
Intermediate energy goods 5 95.9 111.9 112.8 110.7 109.5 110.9 115.8 115.8 115.6 117.3 121.1 123.7 125.4 A271 126.0 
Intermediate goods less energy........-..--.-+ 134.5 1377 138.0 138.5 138.8 139.0 139.8 144.1 142.4 144.4 145.7 146.0 146.8 147.7 148.5 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ANG ONOVOY = .ecccjecncstesennasccacessdansenssenesscuaneds 135.8 138.5 138.7 139.0 139.2 139.5 140.4 141.7 142.9 144.6 145.7 146.2 147.1 148.5 149.5 
Crude energy materials 102.0 147.2 138.2 134.3 132.5 141.8 163.5 158.9 153.0 158.8 172.1 180.0 178.3 178.1 166.3 
Crude materials less energy. 108.7 123.4 128.2 135.9 135.5) 136.2 133.2 139.8 148.0 148.7 150.1 147.0 146.5 144.5 140.9 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 152.5 170.1 179.3] 189.9] 195.2] 187.6] 177.9) 176.3} 191.6} 200.9| 195.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


41. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 2003 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


2003 2004 


NAICS Industr 
Y Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June | July? Aug.” | Sept? 
= ire =| ee 
— | Total mining industries (December 1984=100).......:.:ssscssseeeseessssnnennennsey 429.0|~ 144.6) 140.3] 1366] 1409] 149.5] 155.5] 155.2) 1572] 1488 
211} Oil and gas extraction(December 1985=100) ..........-s-ssssssssssseseesnsnneeees 155.1| 181.1) 172.5] 165.4] 171.7] 188.1] 198.0) 1969] 198.7) 182.8 
212} Mining, except oil and gas.........-...++ | 100.0} 1033] 1052} 105.9] 1085} 107.3) 108.1] 108.5] 110.2) 111.6 


213 Mining support activities..............::cceceseeeeeeeeeceesteseeeeennerseeeestersanes 100.0 101.2 100.8 100.8 101.0 101.3 102.2 103.5 105.5 107.5 


137.7 138.9 139.3 140.3 141.8 143.3 142.9 143.4 143.7 144.1 


311 bbl ie et Sell ct tri ee eRe 5 al AVG 139.3| 140.4] 142.4] 146.1 149.1 148.6| 146.7} 1444] 143.3 
312 Beverage and tobacco MANUfACtUTing.....-..-.-.seseseereseeeecneereeeseseseseneesees 100.0 101.4 101.2 100.7 101.5 100.2 101.2 100.9 101.4 101.0 
BTS yleaextilo inillgeae eee tenets reste ccacsentorerr eee ere eenccsrastesecenereeance 100.0 100.4} 100.3| 100.2 100.7 101.1 101.3 101.6 101.6 101.2 
315) ApparelimanUtacturingsnrssssesteesvecer-vey ees -evrsncsstrereseee ..| 100.0 99.9 99.7 99.8 99.9 100.0 99.8 99.6 99.6 99.9 
316 | Leather and allied product manufacturing (December 1984=100)........, 143.4 143.3 143.6 143.8 143.5 143.4 143.5 143.6 143.7 143.5 


321 Wood products Manufacturing....... ...csceccceseesseeeereetetnreceeereeeseeeeees 100.0 99.3 102.7 105.9 108.1 110.2 108.3 106.7 109.9 110.8 
322 Paper manufacturing 100.0 99.3 99.4 99.5 100.1 101.1 102.3 103.4 104.2 104.9 
323 Printing and related support activities... 100.0 100.2 100.2 100.4 100.8 100.8 101.0 101.3 101.5 102.0 


324 Petroleum and coal products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... ate) 131.5 130.7 134.3 141.9 152.0 144.1 152.0 155.6 158.9 
325 Chemical manufacturing (December 1984=100)...........::2::eeeeeeeeeeeeed 165.3 167.0 167.9 168.8 169.7 170.3 171.6 172.0 1732 175.6 
326 Plastics and rubber products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 128.8 128.9 129.4 129.6 130.0 130.4 130.8 131.4 131.8 132.5 
331 Primary metal manufacturing (December 1984=100)...........-..:::0-4 121.4 124.0 128.5 132.3 138.4 142.2 142.3 147.6 149.1 150.9 
332 Fabricated metal product manufacturing (December 1984=100)......... 133.7 134.6 135.7 137.5 139.4 140.8 141.9 142.6 143.7 144.2 
333 Machinery Mmanufacturing..................scseesesncsanstacensecacerectecorces ..| 100.0 100.3 100.6 100.9 101.3 101.6 101.8 102.1 102.2 102.5 


334 Computer and electronic products manufacturing............-....++ 100.0 99.8 99.5 99.3 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.9 


335 Electrical equipment, appliance, and components manufacturing... 100.0 100.2 100.7 101.8 102.7 103.3 103.5 103.7 103.8 104.1 


336 Transportation equipment manufacturing............--..seceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 100.0 100.2 100.1 100.4 100.2 100.4 100.6 100.4 99.9 99.9 

337 Furniture and related product manufacturing(December 1984=100).... 147.6 147.4 148.7 149.0 149.7 151.4 15 152.1 152.7 152.7 

339 Miscellaneous Manulacturing, 0c. 000 ccccascssennaverccecisstavacsrcnvasemversers 100.0 100.5 100.9 100.8 101.0 100.9 101.2 101.3 101.0 101.6 
Retail trade 

441 Motor vehicle and parts de@alers.............-.scccesseeressseseeeseserensersnsnee ss 100.0 101.6 101.7 103.2 103.8 103.7 103.7 104.0 103.4 103.5 


442 Furniture and home furnishings stores. 
443 Electronics and appliance stores... 


100.0 99.5 100.8 101.8 102.0 101.4 102.8 102.5 103.0 103.6 
100.0 101.4 99.7 99.9 101.2 101.2 98.8 99.9 98.8 101.6 
446 Health and personal care stores... 100.0 99.6 99.9 96.9 97.4 97.5 98.7 99.5 101.5 107.3 
447 Gasoline stations (June 2001=100).. ae 47.9 45.5 46.6 55.4 56.6 53.2 59.3 46.0 47.0 45.8 
454 Nonstore fetailons< x-<-ccassevccccyeveseese-acsaeceeenas Pincnaenees os ‘| 100.0 102.9 105.4 113.2 108.6 107.0 108.7 106.1 103.6 107.5 


Transportation and warehousina 
481 Air transportation (December 1992=100). 
483 | Water transportation.............:::02ceseeseeee 


162.7 163.3 163.6 162.0 162.3 162.2 162.8 163.4 165.1 160.6 
100.0 99.0 98.9 99.4 100.1 100.3 100.3 100.4 100.5 103.0 


56172| Janitorial services. 
5621 Waste collection 
Accommodation (December 1996=100 


491 Postaliservice (JUNO. 1969=1 00) arcane senscacdencacssbucauesevarccsesundwevdecne 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0} 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 
Utilities 
221 HU es Si-zis copes aeah does teem enas tou cee ena exes out con aucctecs see eeamreb aces 100.0 101.7 102.5 101.2 101.8] 103.1 106.9 107.1 107.5 105.1 
Health care and social assistance 
6211 Office of physicians (December 1996=100)...........-.-.secesseeeeeeeeeeeeene 112.8 114.1 114.3 114.3 114.4 114.4 114.3 114.5 114.5 114.5 
6215] Medical and diagnostic laboratories...............ccccseeeeseeneeeeeeeeeeneeeeres 100.0 100.3 99.8 99.8 99.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.1 
6216| Home health care services (December 1996=100)............--..eseeeeeee+ 119.0 119.5 119.6 119.6 119.7 | 119.7 119.7 119.9 119.8 119.7 
622: Hospitals (December 1992=100) sac) il Gee6 139.5 140.1 140.3 140.7 140.8 140.9 142.3 142.1 142.4 
6231) Nursing careifacilitics. <. 22). 4....0.2--c1-e0-002-c-e2e"e>-<0-=Asyenertnccarasasntasesss 100.0 101.2 101.4 101.6 101.9 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.9 103.1 
62321 Residential mental retardation facilities..............ccccececeseeeeeeeeeeeseeunes 100.0 100.1 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.5 100.5 99.9 100.6 100.6 
Other services industries | | 
511 Publishing industries, except Internet .............cceeeeeceeeeceeeeeeceeseeeeey 100.0 100.9 101.3 101.3 101.4 101.3 101.4 101.8 101.2 101.0 
515 Broadcasting, except Internet ee 100.0 97.8 99.1 100.3 101.6 103.1 102.7 100.5 100.1 101.9 
S17 TSC ONNATVLI CRON: soo ccicavercesacns cons acvcevixas oy tausesesncssec¥eraxdxaxaencenars 100.0 100.4 100.0 100.2 100.1 99.9 99.9 99.7 100.0 99.5 
5182| Data processing and related ServiCeS. ...........ccceseecseevesseneeeeeeecesnaes 100.0 99.9 98.9 98.4 98.5 98.9 99.0 99.0 99.0 98.8 
523 Security. commodity contracts, and like activity es 100.0 101.8 102.0 101.7 102.3 102.4 102.7 102.5 102.3 103.2 
53112 Lessors or nonresidental buildings (except miniwarehouse).............., 100.0 99.1 99.4 99.6 101.0 102.6 102.1 103.2 105.2 104.7 
5312} Offices of real estate agents and brokers 100.0 100.0 100.2 100.7 100.8 100.8 101.0 101.1 101.1 101.1 
5313} Real estate SUPPOrt ACHIVILIOS.........:ccceeseeeeseeneeeeeeeserenens wn 100.0 100.1 100.6 101.1 101.3 101.9 98.5 101.5 102.7 100.7 
5321 Automotive equipment rental and leasing (June 2001=100)............... 109.1 107.9 109.8 107.4 106.0 104.5 105.6 109.7 111.0 108.2 
5411 Legal services (December 1996=100)..........:cccsssceeeseeessneeseenneesnens 126.5 131.4 1.7 131.7 131.8 131.8 131.8 132.0 131.9 132.3 
541211| Offices of certified public ACCOUNTANTS. ..........cccceeseseeeeeeeeesseeeeeeeeeened 100.0 100.8 100.7 100.8 101.1 101.2 101.1 101.3 101.6 101.8 
5413] Architectural, engineering, and related services 
(DECOMbEr 1SOG TOD). ciscerscerrensasveras/venesnsavassovsncoctmedencteonsezen 125.3 125.7 125.9 126.5 126.6 126.5 126.6 126.9 126.9 127.2 
54181 AVQNUSING QQONCIOG. 6ccscsdevccsccsncsencuonsracenves ; 100.0 99.6 99.6 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.3 100.7 100.4 
5613} Employment services (December 1996=100) 112.1 112.1 112.5 113.2 113.1 113.4 113.8 114.0 114.8 114.8 
BEISM | | MAVGUAGEN CES cccrcskencavcaaehwetusarsacpstuussavaus ssxeveursanescenesedidnnstnesunl 100.0 99.0 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.7 97.4 96.1 95.4 94.8 


100.0 100.3 100.3 100.4 100.5 100.6 101.0 100.8 101.6 100.9 
100.0 100.8 101.3 100.8 101.3 101.5 101.5 101.3 101.3 101.3 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (sic) system. 
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42. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 


Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 


Finished goods 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


EMG Va is csvscnce ak hes etre oennc sor tesee rh na 


Othhereeeeeccevecrrescessvarettssscreteen cee tere secure cou veeencca ee 


124.7 
12527; 

78.0 
135.8 


116.2 
115.6 

84.6 
123.8 


102.4 
108.4 
76.7 
94.1 


125.5 
126.8 

77.0 
137.1 


118.5 
118.5 

83.0 
127.1 


101.8 
106.5 
Wea 
97.0 


127.9 
129.0 

78.1 
140.0 


124.9 
119.5 

84.1 
135.2 


102.7 
105.8 

69.4 
105.8 


131.3 
133.6 

83.2 
142.0 


125.7 
125.3 

89.8 
134.0 


113.8 
121.5 

85.0 
105.7 


131.8 
134.5 

83.4 
142.4 


125.6 
123.2 

89.0 
134.2 


diditet 
112.2 

87.3 
103.5 


130.7 
134.3 

75.1 
143.7 


123.0 
123.2 

80.8 
133.5 


96.8 
103.9 
68.6 
84.5 


133.0 
135.1 

78.8 
146.1 


123.2 
120.8 

84.3 
133.1 


98.2 
98.7 
78.5 
91.1 


138.0 
137.2 

94.1 
148.0 


129:2 
119.2 
101.7 
136.6 


120.6 
100.2 
122.1 
118.0 


140.7 
141.3 

96.8 
150.0 


129.7 
124.3 
104.1 
136.4 


121.3 
106.2 
122.8 
101.8 


138.9 
140.1 

88.8 
150.2 


127.8 
123.3 

95.9 
135.8 


108.1 

99.5 
102.0 
101.0 
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146.0 
102.0 
150.5 


133.7 
134.4 
111.9 
138.5 


135.3 
113.5 
147.5 
116.8 
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43. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100} 
SITC 2003 2004 
Industry Tl a 
Rev. 3 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Is: Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sepi. 
—___—+ + +——_— —— 
0) Foodiand live antmals..cc..cccecsasscsaveacstecsceceecesscorenesss 112.1 112.2] 115.2] 116.5| 117.0} 119.9] 122.7] 126.1 126.7 | 123.9) 1198] 116.5] 117.8 
01 Meat and meat preparations... lt 2 123.5 125.6 123.0 122.8 125.0 127.1 127.6 127.7 127.3 123.0 126.1 124.6 
04} Cereals and cereal preparationS...........:eseceeseseeseseees 124.2} 119.4] 125.6] 130.8] 131.6] 135.2] 139.6] 147.7] 146.0] 141.2) 128.0) 120.6) 122.0 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........../ 101.4 103.2 102.8 103.2 103.1 108.4 110.1 109.5 113.3 111.1 110.0 113.2 120.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............0ceces4 106.2 111.2 116.3 116.9 120.2 122.3 129.0 132.8 132.5 125.7 132.1 117.9 119.1 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. atten 136.7 150.9 152.5 157.2 160.9 181.6 197.1 199.0 168.5 184.5 117.4 125.1 
24) Cork and WOOG.........:eeeeeeee | 91.6 92.0 92.5 93.7 94.5 95.6 96.5 97.6 98.2 98.3 98.9 98.8 99.1 
25| Pulp and waste paper....... | 88.8 90.8 91.9 91.7 91.7 92.5 94.2 98.8; 100.4; 100.8; 100.1 99.5 98.7 
26 Textile fibers and their waste....... | 109.6 121.4 128.5 121.2 123.7 122.2 121.9 115.9 114.9 108.7 102.9 101.1 102.1 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap.............ccccceeeeeeeeenes 119.9 121.1 129.6 136.6 148.9 156.8 171.4} 176.2 170.6 167.5 190.2 183.0 177.2 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 108.7 108.2 106.3 110.7 120.5 119.3 123.0 1232 135.1 131.8 tSir-5 139.3 141.2 
S21) 8 Coal COKE; aNd DHGUOIEOS rec ccorcrcessancseevaicentncavsvortensanes TIES 111.6 111.6 112.9 = - - - - - - - - 


33| Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 104.2 104.1 101.2 106.2 116.8 114.7 120.1 119.8 | 135.0 129.7 134.5 136.2 138.0 


5| Chemicals and related products, 1.€.S. ........cccceeeeeeeens 100.3 100.7 100.9 101.4 102.9 104.0 104.9 105.5 105.6 105.8 107.0 108.7 109.6 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.... 105.4 | 105.9 106.5 105.8 | 105.4 105.3 105.5 105.7 105.7 105.8 107.9 108.1 108.0 
55] Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 98.2 98.9 99.4} 100.1 104.3| 1042} 104.3} 104.1 104.4} 104.3} 104.1 105.0 | 105.5 
57 Plastics in primary forms ..... at 95.4 95.5 95.8 96.5 98.3 100.9 102.1 102.2 102.9 103.2 104.8 107.5 109.6 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms... : 98.2 98.3 97.1 97.2 96.8 97.2 97.4 96.9 96.7 96.5 97.2 97.2 97.5 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. ......:cccccceeceeees 101.9 102.4 102.5 102.6 105.0 105.2 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.9 104.6 106.3 105.5 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 100.2 | 100.3} 100.7} 100.8} 101.7} 103.0} 104.1 105.6 | 106.6} 107.0} 1085] 109.6} 110.5 


62 RUDD Gr MANUIACIUNES) TIO.S::ccisaccsecsteceeeseacsescuesarsseeswe-u=d 109.2 109.2 109.5 109.9 110.4 110.9 110.4 110.9 110.8 111.2 111.8 112.0 MWi2 
64) Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG PAWOPDOANG ic ancsyn cpasact denver sree cetinrsesaisecevanel 98.3 97.4 97.9 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.9 98.7 99.0 99.2] 101.2] 101.9] 1027 | 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.6.8. .......ccceeee 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.7 996 | 997 99.7 99.5 99.9 99.9 100.2 100.5 | 
GBS NOMferrOus TOLLS sores. seevececk encase onictesescesssnccaciecsee se ccvel 81.6 81.9 83.4 84.5 85.9 90.9 94.1 98.1 97.6 95.4 95.4 96.7 98.5 | 
7| Machinery and transport equipment.............::eccceeseesee 97.9 97.7 97.7 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.2 98.4 98.4 98.2 98.2 98.2 98.3 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment................-4 107.5 107.9 108.5 108.7 109.3 109.4 109.4 | 108.7 108.7 108.7 108.9 109.0 109.0 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 103.1 103.1 103.3 | 103.4 103.9 | 104.0 104.2 105.1 105.4 105.4 105.7 105.9 | 106.1 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., } | | 
BANG MACHINS |PANSs. Wes Siw aaesthies tee sas cocacaevevavecrevssel 102.6 | 102.6} 102.8) 102.8; 103.3) 103.5} 104.0} 104.5}; 104.8} 1049) 1052] 105.3] 105.3 
75| Computer equipment and office machines.............:.204 87.8 87.9 88.0 88.6 87.7 88.2 88.4 88.8 88.6 87.2 86.6 86.4 86.2 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and | | 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.............cee 93.3 92.8 92.2 92.0 92.6 925; 92.4 92.2 92.0 91.8 91.5 90.7 90.7 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment............-.ccsceseseeeees 89.4 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.0 88.3 88.6 88.5 88.6 88.2 88.3 88.2 88.2 
EN ROAD VGRCSS cacsstecaucosaccucetee-etacovupeprapacearenenecennoweseunscezeal 101.4] 101.5} 101.6) 101.5} 101.7} 101.9} 101.9} 102.3} 102.3] 102.4} 1025] 102.5] 102.8 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling | 
instruments and apparatuS................2eseeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 102.2) 102.1 102.3) 102.3] 1022] 1023); 1023]; 1022] 102.1 102.0 | 101.7} 101.9] 101.8 
| 
' 
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44. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100) 
$$$ ___—___ 
IT 
or: Industry cite + pot 
; Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
OlUFoodiand live anlmalS:.....ccsccsesvcdscdestisenavancsocdeddscvesed 100.0} 100.3} 100.0} 101.0} 102.2} 104.7} 105.4} 106.4} 106.1 106.9 | 107.4) 107.4] 109.2 
91 Meat and meat preparations 2 Oah ATO28) 2s 120.4 Te 118.0) |, 20:4)" 1207 |) 12484" 126 Ou 1a 3e 7a 34 2a) eecleoat 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
AQUAHG INVENIO DALES cats, cc caceee ec ceeet en cpercietesascotares 82.2 79.8 79.3 79.2 78.2 80.0 83.3 85.1 84.1 84.1 86.1 86.9 86.1 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 105.0} 106.4} 108.9} 109.4} 1123] 115.7} 111.3] 109.5] 106.1 105.9 | 102.1 100.6 | 109.2 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
WOK COL ies ca recsvnectrast env seerewercBtrwcs ccvtassdecduncewountisnes J 98.6 95.5 93.1 96.0} 100.1 101.9| 101.7} 103.6] 102.4} 107.0|} 102.7} 103.3) 105.6 
MR BOVOFAGOS GN tODACCOL .-..cacocscescccecesaceseneseevecxaseeaess 104.0} 104.3) 104.4] 104.4 104.7} 105.0 105.3 | 105.3} 105.4 105.3 | 105.9 106.1 106.2 
1 BOVETAQCS 23.5 rete aca cneeten a -cnecsttenseasensene eee Maneeeas 103.9] 104.2] 1042] 1043; 1049] 105.2} 105.5) 105.5] 105.7) 1056] 106.4] 106.6] 106.7 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 106.1 104.2 104.5 107.9 109.5 114.1 120.0 122.9 127.3 125.8 125.7 134.1 135.1 
24; Cork and wood we 143.0] 106.2) 103.2} 108.0] 108.9] 115.7 | 123.3) 127.8} 139.0] 136.1 132.1 149.0} 151.1 
25 Ul rAnG WAST DADC Kees sceevcs-csnayorseccsccstencseensnccseusnvanceeel 90.4 90.8 91.9 92.8 93.3 91.9 95.4 100.8 103.4 106.5 108.0 107.7 105.5 
28)  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 103.7 | 104.3) 108.7 415.3") 1242 134.6 | 148.0 148.2| 143.5] 140.4] 1453] 160.8] 162.4 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ................ 95.7 95.1 94.8 99.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.3 102.1 98.0 101.2 97.6 98.7 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............! 101.5 101.3 103.3 108.2 117.3 117.7 120.8 121.1 131.6 131-5 133.9 144.1 146.1 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 99.4 100.1 102.3 106.9 114.0 114.5 120.0 120.3 TSS 130.0 133.0 144.6 148.7 
34) Gas, natural and Manufactured...........cecceceeeeeseteeeeteeee 114.4] 106.2| 1066) 113.9] 138.0] 137.1 122.9} 123.3} 129.5) 140.0] 1348] 136.3] 122.0 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ......ssseseseeeeseeeed 99.2} 100.2} 100.8) 101.1 103.0} 1034| 103.8) 103.5) 103.5] 103.8}; 104.6! 105.1 105.7 
52] Inorganic chemicals..............:::sceee 105.4} 108.8) 111.9; 114.0] 119.3] 120.6] 120.5) 1159] 117.5] 119.8} 122.2 | 124.0) 124.4 
53) Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... 97.7 98.1 99.0 99.6 99.9 99.7 99.5) 100.6 100.8 | 100.3 98.3 98.4 98.4 
54) Medicinal and pharmaceutical products........ 101.9 102.3 | 103.4 103.4 | 107.2} 107.7 108.1 107.7 | 107.3} 107.1 107.3 | 107.0) 106.5 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 91.6 91.2 91.6 91.6 92.7 93.3 93.7 93.5 93.4 93.5 93.5 96.4 93.4 
57 ISSUES SE DINE TONING: ce cas heaton oper csncasiespesnassonesumsctend 102.7 105.6 105.6 | 105.5} 104.4 105.2 106.9 105.5 | 105.8 104.6 107.8} 108.4 109.2 
58 Plastics in nonprimary fOrMS............c.ccecceseessesseeseneeeeeeeees 101.4 101.7 | 101.7} 101.8 102.1 102.4 102.9 102.9 | 102.9 102.3 | 103.0 103.3 | 103.6 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.€.S. ........:.0:cccceeeees 91.8 92.3 93.1 93.3 94.3 94.9 95.8 95.4 95.1 95.2 94.7 94.1 94.5 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 95.7 96.5 97.4 978) 989) 101.4 103.6 | 105.6 106.9 106.1 106.1 107.5 | 108.7 
62} Rubber manufactures, 0.6.8. .......:.esecesescesceeeseceseeeeeeeseey 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 99.2 99.7 99.9} 100.0} 100.5} 100.5] 100.8] 100.8 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
FSINO AAINON OGL verre sage dace epson rec casi en acaveWcn avcvuaceshichnest 94.5 94.7 94.2 93.7 94.1 94.5 95.0 94.8 95.5 95.5 96.4 96.8 97.9 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ; 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.5 98.9 99.0 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.3 100.2 100.3 
68 PHONIGITOUS | NOUNS. saasscsiscvcnce ssc nnnpastdcesemmmnsonns seer eosin 80.7 82.0 85.1 87.7 92.3 97.0 102.6 105.8 106.1 101.6 102.3 105.2 105.7 
69| Manufactures of metals, 1.6.5. .........csssesseseesereeeeseeeeeees 98.5 98.7 99.1 99.5 99.7} 100.3 101.1 102.3 | 102.4 102.4} 102.7} 103.3] 103.9 
7; Machinery and transport equipment.............cesseseeee 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.5 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.0 95.0 95.0 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries 102.2 102.4 103.3 103.6 104.9 106.4 106.7 106.5 106.7 106.6 107.2 107.6 107.5 
74; General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | 
ANG MACHING) PANS; s:..ccce-csesseewencucexacenssyerense 100.2 | 100.4) 100.9} 101.2) 101.8} 1025] 1033} 1035} 103.6 | 103.5) 104.0] 104.2) 104.4 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 80.5 78.6 78.5 78.2 78.0 78.0 77.7 76.5 76.4 75.5 74.9 74.3 74.0 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.............cce eee 88.6 87.7 87.5 86.7 86.4 85.4 85.1 84.9 84.9 84.7 84.3 84.0 83.8 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment... 96.0 95.9 96.0 95.3 95.4 95.7 95.6 94.9 94.8 94.7 94.6 94.7 94.6 
Bl eC ROAGWENICISS Het seccecisczpasseste crease 100.6] 101.3] 101.4] 1016] 1019] 1020] 102.0) 1022] 1023] 1024] 1026] 102.8] 103.0 
BS POGIWOR cocaine cess oeidetnadvosscecsitn adorei cpndeesndaeceneedensecwal 99.9} 100.0 100.1 100.1 100.5} 100.5} 100.6} 1006); 100.6) 100.4) 100.4} 100.1 100.5 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
‘and optical:qoods: 16:8: ...tss...sceerecreseccedere 99.2 99.3 99.8 99.9 99.9 | 100.3 | 100.0 99.4 99.3 99.0 98.2 98.2 98.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


45. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 


2003 2004 
Category as 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. 
AEE COMMODITIES vice. ccc cnet iec-secccscccasrarceorseatcvedievcced 99.8| 100.0] 100.5] 100.8 f 101.5} 102.2} 103.0} 103.7] 104.1 | 103.4| 103.9] 103.4| 103.8 
Foods, feeds, And Deverages...........sssseueceseeseeeseed 115.3 117.2 121.4| 122.4] 123.1] 125.6] 130.5] 134.8) 135.6) 129.1] 128.0] 116.5] 118.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 116.3 118.4 122.8 123.8 | 124.6 | 127.2| 132.4] 137.0} 138.0} 131.1 129.9} 117.0] 119.2 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 106.5 105.6| 107.5} 108.5] 109.5] 110.7} 112.1} 113.4] 112.7} 110.7] 110.1 | 111.6] 114.4 
Industrial supplies and materials..............:ceseeeeseees 100.2} 101.0} 101.7] 102.5] 105.1] 106.4} 108.1} 109.1} 110.2} 109.9} 112.0) 113.1 | 113.8 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 107.3 113.3 | 119.0 117.5 | 118.6] 1166] 117.2} 114.8} 113.7] 110.7 | 109.0} 108.4} 109.4 
Euelstand]litbricants qeccecscacressecetrccrcccsostneseatsecss 97.6 97.5 96.4 99.0} 106.1 | 106.5} 108.9] 109.6} 117.5| 114.9] 118.6} 120.4) 120.8 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials................ 100.5 | 101.1 101.7} 102.5} 104.7] 106.4} 108.1] 109.4) 109.9} 110.0} 112.4] 113.5] 114.3 
Selected building materials...........cseseseereneeees 98.4 98.8 99.1 99.5 98.7 | 100.9} 102.3} 103.4} 103.9} 103.4} 102.8) 103.3 | 104.0 
GapitaligoodSizinc-rccn.sttericcnreccdecvessvanevess toteawan saad 97.5 97.3 97.3 97.5 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.8 97.8 97.9 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 101.7 101.7 101.7 101.7 | 102.0.) 101:9)) 402.0] 101.7 | 404-7) 102:0)) 1022} 402734) 1023 
Nonelectrical MaChinery..........sceccsssccseenseeeeeeeeees 94.3 93.9 93.9 94.1 93.9 94.3 94.5 94.6 94.6 94.1 94.0 94.0 94.0 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............+6 101.8 101.9] 101.9] 101.8) 101.9} 102.0} 101.9] 102.2} 102.3] 102.3 102.4} 102.6} 102.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................. 99.4 99.8 | 100.0 99.9} 100.2 | 100.1) 100.2} 100.4} 100.5| 100.4} 100.9} 101.1 | 101.0 
Nondurables, manufactured. 98.5 99.0 99.4 99.2 99.9 99.9 99.9; 100.1 100.1 100.0 | 100.8; 101.0} 101.0 
Durables, manufactured.............ssccccsesesereerseeeeeees 100.1 100.3} 100.3) 100.3) 100.1} 100.0} 100.1 | 100.5} 100.6) 100.7} 100.8} 101.0} 100.9 
Agricultiral' commodities. .-.-....2:->-:0<eu..0sassermacesses 114.7 | 117.5.) 122.2.) 122.7 | 123:5:) 125:3\| 1297) 133.0) 4337) 927.4) 126s g1o-o0 0 aa 
Nonagricultural ComMOditieS.............cceseeeeeneeeeeeeees 98.6 98.7 98.8 99.1 99.8 | 100.4/ 100.9} 101.4) 101.7} 101.5) 102.2/ 102.6] 102.8 
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46. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 
ES I a a a ee ee ee 
2003 2004 
Category 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
ALE COMMODITIES 2c o5= occ ccs ceutenccseevcssupeecectssteseanchscacs 96.2 96.3! 96.8 97.5 99.0 99.4) 100.2] 100.4} 101.9} 101.7} 102.1 103.5 | 104.0 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............ccsceeeeeeeeeeees 101.8) 101.9} 102.4}; 103.2} 103.7} 105.3} 105.9} 107.2} 106.8] 106.9] 107.5] 107.3} 108.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 108.3 109.0 109.7 110.9 112.0 113.4 113.0 114.2 114.0 114.3 114.5 114.0 116.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 87.6 86.3 86.0 86.0 85.1 87.2 90.1 91.7 90.6 90.3 91.8 92.3 91.5 
Industrial supplies and materials...............cc0000000ee4 98.9 99.5} 100.7} 103.6} 108.5] 110.0} 112.7} 113.9} 119.7] 119.3) 120.6) 126.4) 128.1 
Fuelsiand lubricants sacs. crscrstceeeds tecanmvonsiarsancesdveeeo 99.4 | 100.1 102.0 | 107.2} 116.5] 117.0] 1202] 1206] 131.0) 130.9] 133.2} 143.2] 145.4 
Petroleum and petroleum products................... 97.2 98.8 100.9 106.0 113.7 114.3 120.1 119.9 131.2 129.7 132.7 144.2 148.3 
Paper and paper base StoCkS............::ccceccssesessesesees! 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 94.1 94.2 95.6 96.8 98.2 99.0 100.0 100.4 101.2 
Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies and materials. ............:cscccssssesssessseseeees 102.5 103.4 104.2 104.4 104.7 104.8 105.4 105.1 105.4 106.0 106.5 107.7 107.9 
Selected building materials..........cccccccseeeseeeseeee ed 110.3} 109.5} 108.1 108.0 | 106.8] 113.7] 1184] 120.2} 123.6} 120.5} 117.6) 1240] 125.6 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 93.4 94.4 96.4 99.2) 1045] 109.5] 1149] 121.7] 1262] 124.4] 126.1 129.2 | 132.3 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 97.5 97.7 98.1 98.2) 98.5 99.2 99.3 99.3 99.1 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.8 
Capitaliqoodss.reetes creer ren eer nev ceeo tea vecies 93.5 93.0 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.6 92.6 92.2 92.2 92.1 92.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. ed 95.8 96.2 96.5 96.8 97.4 97.9 97.8 97.2 97.1 97.0 97.5 97.5 97.4 
Nonelectrical machinery c-.ccc-s.cccssnseveosveesosecsskesncuoss 92.1 91.4 91.6 91.1 91.2} 91.2 91.2 90.6 90.5 90.1 90.0 89.9 89.8 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............+4 100.5 | 101.2} 101.2} 101.4} 101.6} 101.7} 101.8} 102.0} 102.0} 102.2} 102.3) 102.5] 102.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................., 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.7| 98.7 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.4 98.4 
Nondurables, manufactured............. 99.7 99.8 | 100.0} 100.1 101.1 101.2 | 101.3} 101.1 101.0} 100.9} 101.0 100.9 | 100.8 
Durables, manufactured.............. 96.2 96.1 | 96.2 96.2 96.3 96.3 96.3 96.3 96.0 96.1 95.9 95.9 95.9 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 95.7 95.8 95.8 96.2 95.9 96.2| 96.4; 96.4 97.3 96.8 97.4 97.9 97.9 


47. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


(2000 = 100, unless indicated otherwise] 


2002 2003 2004 
Category 
Sept. Dec. Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
Air freight (inDOUNG)..............seeeeeeeeeseeee on 100.3 105.9 108.8 109.4 112.5 112.9 116.2 116.6 118.7 
Air freight (GUtOOUNG) cr sceee cece ears stees ce oeseserechccses 97.3 95.4 | 97.2 95.4 95.5 | 94.9 96.1 99.0 100.7 
Inbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100).......... - - - - - 100.0 105.1 106.1 110.1 
Outbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100))........ =| - - | -| - 100.0 99.3 114.2 114.2 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)............scecceeeeceeeeeseteeeed 93.5 | 93.3 94.0 116.1 | 116.2 WATE 121.1 120.3 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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48. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 2001 2002 2003 2004 
il IV I noo} ol IV a | i] il IV ! i) il 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS........c:ccceeeceeseeseseesereseneees 118.8] 120.9] 122.7] 123.2) 124.7| 125.0] 126.2 128.6 | 131.2 | 132.0] 133.3) 134.2 | 135.0 
Compensation per NOur.............ccsseeececeseeereeeeeeeeeeeey 140.4] 141.5] 143.2 144.4 145.0 145.5 147.4| 149.6 151.7 153.2 154.2 155.9 157.3 
Real compensation per NOUr............0ceeesesereereeseeeeees 113.2] 1142] 115.2] 115.2] 115.0] 1148] 115.3] 1168) 117.7] 118.7] 1184] 1183) 118.9 
UinitiaborncostSi cca cencesacctnncsctvesvcecorecswemeosseannce 118.2 | 117.0] 116.7] 117.2) 1163] 116.3] 1168] 1164] 115.6) 116.0} 115.7] 116.1 116.6 
UNiTNONIABON PAYMENES i. cenevcececess-cecsecersewseocecewieneris 110.2} 113.1 113.4] 113.6] 115.7] 116.8] 117.7] 119.0} 1208] 120.7] 122.9] 1248] 124.8 
Implicit; price ideflatotiner..coressrrenceronsrysedeersccatdemerares 116:2) | 115:6| 405.59) aitSi9) eater TICS) satiny. 117.3} 117.5] 117.8] 118.4] 119.4] 119.6 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........ccesesseeeseeeeseeeeeeeees 118.5] 120.4 122.4 122.8) 124.1 124.6 125.8 127.8 130.6 tote 132.8 134.1 134.7 
Compensation per NOUur............ccsceseesesesecerssseeseeerens 140.7 142.6} 143.8 144.3} 144.7 146.6 148.7 150.9 152.5 153.3 155.2 156.5 


113.5] 114.7] 114.7] 1144] 114.3] 114.7) 116.1 117.1 118.2 17.7 1178 118.3 
116.8 | 116.4) 117.1 116.2 116.1 116.6 | 116.3) 115.5) 115.9 115.4] 115.7] 116.2 


Real compensation per hour. 
WRIELADORGOSTS.cocceccerrsecyaveusceveretnenesvencnsienssiaewsasavaies 


UWGRONIADOT PAVMEMES exc -sccccessssenesssncersenccrseeceseraas Wi4-2 | WS: 115.4| 117.7] 1189] 119.6] 120.4} 122.3] 121.9] 124.3) 126.1 126.6 

ImpliCHONICE Ce NAO Nise ece ces axncebcrecscucacauascavcesmredaan: 116.0] 116.0} 1165] 116.8] 117.2) 117.7] 117.8} 118.0) 118.1 118.7 | 119.6} 120.0 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees...........::::cceeeereeeed 123.0 | 123.9] 126.3] 127.9] 129.2} 130.2} 131.3) 134.1 137.2} 138.9] 138.9] 139.9 - 

Compensation per hour............. | 187.9] 189.3} 1389.9] 141.3] 142.1 142.9 | 144.1 146.3 | 148.5] 150.0} 150.9} 152.6 - 


111.1 112:55),) 112.6 A227 Tt2e7 Petes Pita pe tee 115.3] 1162) 115.9] 115.8 = 
Total unit costs... «| = 992:8') 1913:4] 114.6) 111-2 110.7] 110.4} 110.7} 109.7} 109.0} 108.7] 108.8 | 109.4 - 
Unit labor costs...... etude 112.4 110.0} 109.7) 109.8 109.1 108.2 108.0 | 108.6 | 109.1 - 
Unit nonlabor costs... 1147 | 1162) 114.0) 112:9:) 112:7) 142533) A132) ttt4) Att 110.5} 109.5| 110.0 _ 


Real compensation per hour. 


= 
an 
= 
S 
fo) 
a 
aR 
S 
a 


Unit profits... 79.4 75.8 89.1 94.7 95.7 | 101.8 99.2} 111.0} 118.7] 123.2) 128.1 134.5 - 
Unit nonlabor payments. ..| 105.2] 105.4] 107.4) 108.1 108.2| 109.5| 1094) 111.3) 113.1 113.9] 1145] 116.6 - 
Implictt price deflator....<-.-..s...0..:sveesuntemreage Tetsu sess 109.8 | 110.1 109.6 | 109.7} 109.4] 109.6] 109.7} 109.8} 109.9} 110.0; 110.6] 111.6 - 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............:cccseeeseeesseeeeseeneeee 136.9 140.4 | 143.8 145.7 147.8 148.8 151.0 152.1 155.9 S72 158.3 161.5 163.2 
Compensation per hour --| 187.3} 139.4) 144.1 147.0| 1486] 149.9] 155.7/ 1585] 161.6] 163.9| 162.2} 163.7] 165.5 
Real compensation per hour............2....cccceseeeeeeeee eee 110.6 | 1125) 116.9] 117.2} 117.8] 1183] 121.8] 123.8} 125.4] 127.0} 1245] 1243) 125.0 
Unit ADOMGOStS eererprosnarrestucaaeceaceretsss(pecsanerasdemceessssan| [EOS 99.3} 100.2} 100.8} 100.5} 100.7} 103.1 104.2 | 103.6} 1042) 1025} 101.4} 101.4 
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49. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


{1996 = 100] 
Item 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
+ T - T T 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns..............ccceeeesesesneveens 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3) 102.2) 105.0; 107.7} 111.0) 112.4 
Output per unit of capital services...............c00000e00e 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7; 100.4 99.8} 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
Multifactor productivity... <....0-...2s-i-ccccnusenvessesssenth 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4) 101.2) 102.5) 103.4; 105.0} 103.9 
Outputs cesennir ote ere ee eet eae re easancvsttee tess 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 105.2} 110.5} 115.7] 120.4) 120.2 
Inputs: 
EADOLINPULaeeesnccesconcecsiccecesscntorscvoe’ccstnctanceneccritonterereee | 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 103.5} 106.1 109.0} 110.1 109.5 
Capital’ S@rViC@S 2s. .c.0 2c. <--s28te ros osecaceecee 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0} 104.9} 111.3} 117.9] 124.5] 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3} 104.0} 107.9} 110.9) 114.7} 115.7 
Capital per hour of all persOns............ccccceseesseeeseeeeeee 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5 101.9 105.8 109.7 114.8 121.1 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons..............ccceeeeseeeeeeee eed 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 102.0 104.7 107.1 110.3 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services..................::0000 107.6} 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0; 100.4; 100.0; 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
Multifacton productivity’ ..--%sce.ce.-...cencewevvsectencoeres 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6} 101.0) 102.2) 102.9} 104.4) 103.3 
OUtputitmerareestictesrcrcornsecssecsedseecata ss Oee eens ccee seats 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 105.1 110.5] 115.7) 120.2) 120.1 
Inputs: 
LEADON INDUS Ss. .cccsvesessnevsarcretsstertesspcssevorvoeucvsetscneVareuraes 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 103.6] 106.4; 109.5} 110.6) 110.1 
Capital services ee 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8} 105.1 111.7; 118.5) 125.4) 130.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 65.5 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.3 97.2} 104.1 108.1 112.4; 115.2) 116.3 
Capital per hour of all persons..............cscceeceeeseeeeeees 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6 101.9 105.8 109.7 115.0 121.3 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons................:ceseeeeeeeeeee 62.0 82.2 84.1 88.6 90.2 93.0 96.5 103.8 108.9} 114.0 118.3 119.7 
Output per unit of capital services...................:06600 97.2 97.5 93.6 95.9 96.9 99.7 100.6 101.4; 101.7 101.7 101.0 95.1 
Multifactor productivity... ae 81.2 93.3 92.4 94.0) 95.1 97.3 99.2; 103.1 105.7 108.7 Wes 110.3 
Ohi pUtinerersat ccuscuseeresnstharacstsnesrnemsi ne dteastsce cera estrcnccs 64.3 83.2 81.5 85.5 88.3 92.9 96.9} 105.6] 110.5} 114.7} 117.4) 112.1 
Inputs: 
FOUTS (Of alll POrSONSse.cccccececesceseerecscascesssctssvaresvapeetertexes 103.7) 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9] 100.4; 101.7} 101.5} 100.7 99.2 99.6 
Capital services....... 66.1 85.3 87.1 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4 104.1 108.7} 112.8} 116.2} 117.9 
ENGIOY ir ccsaccnox aces cotsccuscecuscsudescucaruscesvayetstatvsesvexersrrs 86.1 93.1 93.2 93.1 96.6 99.9} 102.3 97.5} 100.6) 102.9} 104.3 98.9 
Nonemergy MmaterialSt.crsacccctsscce-cacssccecccseccorecsnaccesneccnaad 63.9 775 78.5 83.5 86.5 90.3 93.1 101.9) 107.5) 107.9} 106.9} 105.5 
Purchased business services... 65.8 84.7 84.6 92.0 92.9 96.0 100.4) 103.9 103.1 105.4); 106.5 97.7 
Combined units of all factor inputs... 79.2 89.1 88.3 90.9 92.8 95.5 97.7| 102.4) 104.6} 105.5) 105.5} 101.6 
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50. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100) 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 2001 2002 | 2003 
Business 
Output per hour of alll PErSONS.......c:cccecsecseeseseeeeeeeeneeses 48.7 66.0 79.0 94.4) 101.7] 104.5) 106.5} 109.3} 112.4) 115.7} 118.3} 124.0 129.6 
Compensation per hour.........-.00:0e000 a} Hs} 23.5 54.0 90.5 106.0} 109.5} 113.0] 119.7} 125.4) 134.2} 139.7} 147.8) 147.9 
Real compensation per hour.. seed 60.5 78.4 88.9 96.1 98.9 99.5 100.5 105.0 107.8 111.6 113.0 113.7 WASH 
Umit AD OM COSIG sa eeetee rersncreree street as darmicaanicd 28.4 35.6 68.4 95.9] 104.3} 104.8) 106.1 109.5} 111.6 116.0; 118.1 115.2; 114.1 
Unitinonlabon' payments: .c<ccccuscse-c<cceerscqarcreceatemecanises 24.9 eb) 61.3 93.9| 108.2} 111.9] 113.9} 109.9} 109.2) 107.2} 109.5} 117.0) 123.0 
Implicit price: Ce tlatOtaarenwersentcesnectrceceesee=eerecuheceart 27.1 34.1 65.8 95.1 105.7 107.4 109.0 109.7 110.7 112.7 114.9 115.8 117.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all DEPSONS.........ssseresseesereeeteretetseeees 51.6 67.7 80.3 94.4 102.1 104.7 106.4 109.2 112.2 115.3 117.8 123.6 129.1 
COMPENSATION PEMMOW cc ccccenecetecsvcocgreces-suaaneioscoveed 14.4 23.6 54.2 90.3 106.0 109.4 112.8 119.4 124.9 133.7 138.9 142.1 147.0 
Real compensation per hour.. prea|) OG.0: 78.8 89.2 95.9 98.9 99.4 100.3} 104.7! 107.3} 111.2) 112.4) 113.2) 114.4 
Unitilabom Cosisheerccsssceccniesses cus scsnnminiesnassaepaserevenees 27.9 34.9 67.5 95.6 103.8 104.5 106.0 109.3 111.3 116.0 118.0 115.0 113.9 
Unittnonlabor payimentSneccaccaccsstarreericcsneccceseceansrs anes 24.3 31.4 60.4 93.6 109.2 tized 114.6 110.9 110.8 108.8 115.3 119.0 124.8 
Implicipnice GetlatOta.-crecvscressccevecescsocrscncsveritcrerss: 26.6 33.5 64.9 94.9} 105.8 107.3) 109.1] 109.9] 111.1 113.3] 115.4) 116.4 117.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees.. srissenunsnice deena 56.6 70.4 81.0 95.5 103.4 107.1 109.8 112.8 116.4 120.6 122.7 128.9 136.3 
Compensation per hour........... 16.1 25.6 57.0 91.0 105.4 108.4 datihcn 117.9 123.3 131.7 137.0 140.1 145.9 
Real compensation per hour.. Al 70.3 85.3 93.8 96.7 98.3 98.5 99.3 103.4 105.9 109.5 110.8 111.5 113.5 
Total Uiit COStS 5 scecssrscsscesscervscvscspressossqnceseaee sctwsecesensry 26.9 35.1 68.8 95.4; 101.8; 100.9} 101.2} 103.2) 104.6 108.0} 111.2} 109.4) 107.4 

Unit labor costs... 28.4 36.3 70.4 95.3} 102.0} 101.2) 101.7} 104.5 106.0| 109.2} 111.6) 1086} 107.0 

Unit nonlabor costs le e540) 31.7 64.5 97.1 101.3 99.9 99.8 99.9; 101.0); 104.8) 110.2 111.5) 108.4 
WYN OOS Aecerscee-seweree= “| 74935 43.7 66.5 96.7; 136.9} 149.9} 154.4) 137.5) 129.8; 109.3 91.4) 111.4)- 134.2 
Unit nonlabor payments.. aes 30.1 34.9 65.1 97.0} 110.8} 113.3} 114.4; 109.9} 108.7} 106.1 105-21 Utt-5i sass 
IMIDNCIt PNCS GellatOnessccescravstcsevautrenssancsseassevanvoeses 28.9 35.9 68.6 95.9} 104.9} 105.3; 105.9; 106.3) 106.9; 108.1 109.5} 109.6 109.8 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS...........:cssceeseresseseeeeeeeneeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9} 110.1 113.9} 117.9) 123.5} 128.2) 134.2 137.1 147.1 154.6 
Compensation per hour poe 14.9 234 55.6 90.1 107.7 109.9 112.0 118.8] 123.8 135.0 138.3) 143.8 151.9 
Real compensation per hour........... asluviagbisasecevacene sas 65.0 79.2 91.4 95:7) 100.5 99.8 99.7} 104.2} 106.3) 112.3) 111.8) 1145} 118.2 
UIP ADONICOSIS ox cxrcccvaseccttaseverecreervoseece=ceescreUsecaseess 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.0 97.8 96.5 95.0 96.2 96.6; 100.6; 100.8 97.8 98.2 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 26.8 29.3 80.2; 101.1 107.6 110.4) 110.5) 104.1 105.0} 107.0) 105.8 - - 
Implicit price deflator............ 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.5 103.9 105.2 104.6 101.1 101.8 104.6 103.9 - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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51. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 
[1997=100} 


NAICS 


Industry 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 , 1998 , 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
| { { | | 
Mining 
21 Misi soc cessor seston ent sca ccceomereee ccc, eee ed 86.0 86.8 95.2 96.2 99.6} 101.8} 101.7} 100.0} 103.4} 111.1 1OSSH 107.78 eitZ33 
211 Oil and gas extraction.................. - 78.4 78.8 81.9 85.1 90.3 95.5 98.9] 100.0} 101.6] 107.9] 115.2 117.4] 119.3 
212 Mining, except oil and gaS................0cccceeeseeeeeed 79.3 80.0 86.8 89.9 93.0 94.0 96.0} 100.0} 1046} 105.9] 106.8] 109.0} 111.7 
2121 Coaliminingice. sort --cstovsorean cc costo vsonth sccteren, 68.1 69.3 75.3 79.9 83.9 88.2 94.9 100.0 106.5 110.3 115.8 114.4 nis. 
2122 Metallore:mining!scr..sssscers-sercn-oeecceteecne RS 79.9 82.7 STE seOZ enn tO4et 98.5 95.3) 100.0; 109.5} 112.7] 1244] 131.8} 143.9 
2123 Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... 92.3 89.5 96.1 93.6 96.9 97.3 97.1 100.0} 101.3} 101.2 96.2 99.3} 103.8 
Utilities | 
2211 Power generation and supply.............02....c-00eeee TA 73.8 74.2 78.7 83.0 88.6 95.5 100.0 103.8 104.1 107.0 106.4 102.4 
2212 Naturaligasidistribution:-:.2..:secesse-sstaceseraresceese 71.4 72.7 75.8 79.8 82.1 89.0 96.1 100.0 99.1 103.1 113.1 110.0 114.9 
Manufacturing 
3111 AnlmalifOod iu: foc cussaserteces¢.Ubuwede. cedessementas 4) 9051 89.3 90.2 90.2 87.3 94.0 87.5} 100.0] 109.4] 109.5) 109.7] 127.2 - 
3112 Grain and oilseed milling........... ne 89.0 91.2 91.1 93.8 94.7 99.1 91.3 100.0 107.5 114.2 112.5 117.3 - 
3113 Sugar and confectionery products..................... 91.0 93.8 90.5 92.5 94.0 94.3 98.2 100.0 104.0 107.1 111.9 109.9 - 
3114 Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty....... 86.4 89.7 90.7 93.8 94.9 97.1 98.2 100.0 106.8 108.4 109.8 117.0 - 
3115 Dalty products :tr2c208 7s. se ei were vase viesess cisess- 90.8 92.1 95.4 93.9 95.4 98.7 98.0} 100.0 99.1 94.5 96.0 96.2 - 
3116 Animal slaughtering and processing 94.5 96.8 101.5 100.9 97.4 98.5 94.3 100.0 | 99.9 100.3 101.9 102.7 - 
3117 Seafood product preparation and packaging.......... 117.5 112.0 118.3 113.9 114.1 108.4 116.2 100.0 117.0 130.2 137.6 147.3 - 
3118 Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing............ eo 92.6 92.3 95.6 96.0 96.7 99.7 97.7 100.0 103.8 105.4 105.3 106.3 - 
3119 | Other food products... eA 91.9 93.5 95.9} 102.8} 100.3} 101.3] 103.0] 100.0; 106.9) 108.8] 110.2 103.2 - 
3121 BQVOraGOS iii. Wins cc sago csv ccavsdedWestonsjancouts cuasux® 86.5 90.1 93.8 93.2 97.7 99.6 101.1 100.0 98.5 92.4 90.6 91.7 - 
3122 Tobacco and tobacco products... nes 81.4 TALES 79.6 Tot 89.8 97.5 | 99.4 100.0 | 98.1 92.1 98.0 100.0 - 
3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills... ae 73.9 74.7 80.1 84.6 87.2 92.0 98.7 100.0 102.2 104.6 102.6 110.5 = 
3132 Fabricimillsist 2 ..ccccteseaiveccevenavston stn sosaveepnces 75.0 WAL 81.5 85.0 91.9 95.8 98.0] 100.0} 103.9} 109.8) 110.2] 109.1 - 
3133 | Textile and fabric finishing mills........................4 81.7 80.4 83.7 86.0 87.8 84.5} 85.0] 100.0) 100.6) 101.7} 104.0] 109.7 - 
3141 Tiextile:furnishings MillSisvsecc.ccnscasescesecsoeves<teenes 88.2 88.6 93.0 93.7 90.1 92.5 93.3} 100.0 99.9} 101.2} 106.8} 106.9 - 
3149 Other textile product millsv 91.1 90.0 92.0 90.3 94.5 95.9 96.3 100.0 97.0 110.4 110.4 105.0 = 
3151 Appareliknitting)millSicsssevse.<..cceno-basszsaneos sees --s 85.6 88.7 93.2 102.5 104.3 109.5 121.9 100.0 96.6 102.0 110.2 108.4 - 
3152 Cut and SOW ADDANE. «.ciccisk...ccuss cdivesscavedenesseeas 70.1 72.0 73.1 76.6 80.5 85.5 90.5 100.0 104.0 118.8 127.7 131.0 ~ 
3159 Accessories and other apparel......................0004 100.9 97:3 98.7 99.0 104.6 112.4) 112.6 100.0 110.8 103.3 104.9 114.8 oa 
3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing............... 60.8 56.6 76.7 83.1 TASH) 78.6 91.5 100.0 | 98.0 101.6 110.0 109.7 - 
3162 Footwear.............eeeeeee a ME 74.7 83.1 81.7 90.4 95.6 103.4 100.0 100.9 116.8 124.1 142.7 - 
3169 Other leather products.............. nll AKOYA) 100.2 97.0 94.3 80.0 13.2 79.7 100.0 109.2 100.4 107.6 114.1 - 
3211 Sawmills and wood preservation................00000++ 79.2 81.6 86.1 82.6 85.1 91.0 96.2 100.0 100.8 105.4 106.5 109.0 - 
3212 Plywood and engineered wood products............. 102.3] 107.4] 114.7} 108.9} 105.8} 101.8} 101.2) 100.0] 105.6 99.9} 100.5} 105.0 - 
3219 Othenwood products 2,2 teere...c0cevsccscnon esse eeteens 105.4 104.7 104.0 103.0 99.3 100.4 100.8 100.0 101.5 105.4 104.0 104.6 = 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills... e 88.5 88.1 92.3 92.9 97.6 102.0 97.6 100.0 103.1 111.4 41537; 117.5 - 
3222 Converted paper products............... Ze 90D 93.5 93.7 96.3 97.6 97.2 98.3 100.0 102.7 101.5} 101.9} 101.0 - 
3231 Printing and related support activities................. 96.6 95.4 101.3 100.1 98.3 98.8 99.6 100.0 100.5 103.5 104.9 105.6 - 
3241 Petroleum and Coal products................::eeeeeeeeee 76.7 75.8 78.9 84.5 85.6 90.1 94.8 100.0 102.1 107.8 113.2 112.2 - 
3251 Basicichemicalshr...csscictesese.ntessese acndeteonee-ced 91.4 90.1 89.4 89.9 95.1 92.3 90.0} 100.0] 102.5] 114.7) 1184) 111.0 - 
3252 Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers.............0....00 75.8 74.7 80.6 83.8 93.5 95.9| 93.3} 100.0| 105.5} 1088] 108.1 103.8 - 
3253 | Agricultural chemicals nd 84.6 81.0 81.3 85.6 87.4 90.7 92.1 100.0 98.8 87.6 91.4 91.1 - 
3254 Pharmaceuticals and medicines................s02.08 91.4 92.6 88.2 88.1 92.4 96.3 99.9 100.0 92.9 94.6 93.4 97.4 - 
3255 Paints, coatings, and adh@Sives..............c00eeee 85.1 85.9 87.6 90.9 94.1 92.7 98.3} 100.0 99.1 98.8 98.5 102.1 - 
3256 Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries........... 83.2 84.2 83.4 86.9 88.6 93.9 95.6} 100.0 96.6 91.1 99.2 102.7 - 
3259 Other chemical products and preparations.......... 76.6 78.0 84.7 90.6 92.6! 944]! 942] 100.0} 99.4 109.2 120.0 1T.3 - 
3261 Plastics products ele Aly, 86.3 90.3 91.9 94.4 94.5 97.0] 100.0] 103.5) 109.3) 111.2) 113.3 - 
3262 RUDber products? ..<.c-22--sseccenccsseesececneceeereterens 83.0 83.8 84.9 90.4 90.3 92.8 94.4} 100.0} 100.5} 101.4] 103.9] 104.2 - 
3271 Clay products and refractories................::scce0ee+ 89.2 87.5 91.5 91.9 96.6 97.4 102.6 100.0 101.3 103.5 103.6 97.6 - 
3272 Glassand glass products is... .s.se-kevecawerscsuaaoetned 80.0 79.1 84.3 86.1 87.5 88.8 96.5] 100.0} 102.7} 1086) 109.7) 105.2 - 
3273 Cement and concrete products..............cseeeeeeee 94.8 93.7 94.8 96.5 95.0 98.2) 100.6) 100.0) 103.5] 104.1 100.4 97.1 - 
3274 Lime and gypsum products aa 84.1 82.7 88.5 90.1 87.8 88.8 92.4 100.0 11333 102.7 97.0 100.1 - 
3279 | Other nonmetallic mineral products.............2....+ 79.8 81.4 90.2 89.3 90.5 91.7 96.5] 100.0 98.8 95.5 95.6 96.8 - 
3311 Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy production....... 69.6 67.2 74.1 81.7 87.2) 89.7) 94.1 100.0 101.7) 106.5 108.5 106.7 | - 
3312 Steel products from purchased steel.................- 83.8 86.4 89.9 95.9 100.0} 100.5| 100.5} 100.0} 100.3} 942| 96.4 97.1 | = 
3313 Alumina and aluminum production................:066 91.9 93.3 96.8 96.0 100.3 96.8 95.9} 100.0 101.1 104.3 97.8 96.9 - 
3314 Other nonferrous metal production... es 95.6 95.8 98.8 101.8 105.1 102.9 105.7 100.0 111.2 108.9 103.1 100.5 - 
3315 FOUNGUOS: ceacessarecesuseducseaenvees tor cantuwvies das aucaseve 85.3 84.5 85.8 89.8 91.4 93.1 96.2} 100.0} 101.6} 1049] 104.0} 109.3 - 
3321 | Forging:and Stamping...-...<-s--..<se-cs-cnsaeseneen-2-- 88.6 86.5 91.7 94.6 93.7 94.2 97.6| 100.0} 103.7| 110.9] 121.3] 121.8 = 
9697 SAICUUGLY, ANGONANG 1OONS; <<. << <01ecssanaccsssscaunenuaxess 85.1 85.4 87.2 91.7 94.4 97.8} 104.4] 100.0} 100.0} 107.8} 105.8} 110.2 - 
3323 Architectural and structural metals.................06+5 87.8 89.1 92.5 93.4 95.1 93.9 94.2 100.0 101.1 101.8 101.0 100.7 - 
3324 Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers. ae. 90.4 92.6 95.3 94.8 100.5 97.8 100.7 100.0 101.3 98.9 97.7 98.2 - 
3325 FIELCWALG ct venrcnsiedptaatnewass=9- ci ssdkasna (oi ueopteids sa 84.4 83.8 86.9 89.6 | 95.7 | 97.3 102.6; 100.0 101.0} 106.5| 115.8 114.6 = 
3326 Spring and wire products 85.2 88.4 90.9 95.3 91.5} . 99.5 102.8} 100.0 PS en YARS S| i Si a 18 3) - 
3327 Machine shops and threaded products.............-. 78.8 79.8 87.2 86.9 91.6 98.7 100.0 100.0 99.3 103.9 107.2 107.2 - 
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51. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


[1997=100] 
————— ea Te Ear] Esa Ts angen] TG eka Te Seed Sle eA 
NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
3328 Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals 81.6 78.1 86.9 91.9 96.5| 102.8} 102.9} 100.0 101.7 101.5} 105.9 105.1 
3329 | Other fabricated metal products...........-....::10+ 86.7 85.9 90.6 92.1 95.0 97.1 98.9} 100.0] 102.3) 100.2} 100.8 98.2 
3331 Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery 82.8 tee 79.6 84.1 91.0 95.6 95.9} 100.0] 104.2 95.0} 101.0 99.5 
$3325 ji"Industrialimachinery...c-s.----:--2-<-saee--s-ceseeneed 80.6 81.4 79.5 84.9 90.0 97.9 98.8 | 100.0 94.4) 105.2} 129.7) 104.6 
3333 | Commercial and service industry machinery........ 91.4 89.6 96.5} 101.7] 101.2} 103.0] 106.3} 100.0) 107.5} 111.2} 101.4 94.4 
3334 HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 88.8 88.2 90.8 93.8 97.3 96.6 97.8; 100.0} 106.6} 110.4] 1083] 110.8 
3335 | Metalworking machinery..............ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 85.3 82.3 89.3 89.3 94.0 99.1 98.1 100.0 99.1 100.5} 106.4} 102.0 
3336 | Turbine and power transmission equipment........ 85.1 84.6 81.2 84.8 93.3 92.1 97.9} 100.0] 106.4) 113.3) 117.1 130.2 
3339 | Other general purpose machinery............---..--++] 85.9 85.2 85.1 89.8 91.5 94.6 95.1 100.0] 103.2) 105.6] 113.0} 109.4 
3341 Computer and peripheral equipment................-- 14.3 15.8 20.6 27.9 35.9 51.3 72.6| 100.0} 138.6] 190.3) 225.4) 237.0 
3342 | Communications equipment...................:.:0 47.3 49.3 59.3 62.1 70.1 74.6 84.3} 100.0] 102.7) 134.0} 165.5] 155.2 
3343 | Audio and video equipment.................:.:eeeeeeeeee 75:5: 82.8 92.1 98.8| 108.5} 140.0) 104.7} 100.0) 103.1 116.2] 123.3] 126.3 
3344 | Semiconductors and elecironic components........ 21.4 24.5 29.6 34.1 43.1 63.4 81.8} 100.0] 125.2] 1745] 233.3] 231.6 
3345" || Electronic instrumentSic..<.ce----carcew-seescaceaee-eneacs 76.0 80.5 83.1 85.8 88.8 96.8 97.7} 100.0} 101.3] 105.1 114.3} 116.1 
3346 Magnetic media manutacturing and reproduction 86.6 91.2 93.0 96.8 106.1 106./ 103.8 100.0 105.4 106.8 104.0 98.6 
3351 Electric lighting equipment.............:::::eeseeeeeee 87.3 88.5 93.6 90.8 94.5 92.2 95.6} 100.0] 103.8) 102.5} 101.9} 105.4 
3352 | Household appliances...... | 76:4 76.4 82.4 88.9 95.0 92.7 93.1 100.0} 105.1 104.3 | “117.5 | 122:6 
8353?) Electricaliequipment: sce. ccse-<-ceeetecsescunspoe pecemees 73.6 72.7 78.9 85.8 89.0 98.1 100.2 | 100.0 99.8 98.9| 100.6} 101.0 
3359 Other electrical equipment and components........ 75.3 74.2 81.6 86.8 89.4 92.0 96.0} 100.0} 105.5} 1148] 120.5 113.5 
3361 MOLOMVERICIOS Hag teavcaresiettcsesienteess tered enedicuvsereeaes 86.0 82.4 91.2 89.8 90.3 88.6 91.0 100.0 113.3 123.3 110.4 108.7 
3362 | Motor vehicle bodies and trailers.............0:0000 75.8 71.8 88.3 96.3 97.7 97.3 98.4; 100.0] 102.7) 103.1 98.4 99.4 
3363 | Motor vehicle parts oa el iceys 74.5 82.4 88.5 91.8 92.3 93.1 100.0; 104.8) 110.4) 1127] 114.8 
3364 Aerospace products and parts..............:1eceeseeeee Overs 92.1 94.1 98.2 93.8 93.7 98.1 100.0 118.5} 118.0} 101.0 114.7 
SS657 1) MatOAC TONING SIOCK: Sccverrcesecccaeeeser crnee sreee nn Tile 80.0 81.1 82.3 83.1 82.0 80.9} 100.0} 102.9] 116.0} 117.7} 124.7 
3366 Sip aNd DOat DUNGINGS. Massecenssesrse tesececencaeeendad 99.6 92.6 98.5 101.3 99.0 93.1 94.1 100.0 100.3 112.2 120.1 119.8 
3369 Other transportation equipment.................c| 62.6 62.0 88.4 99.8 93.4 93.1 99.8} 100.0 110.8} 113.3 130.9 146.9 
3371 Household and institutional furniture.................. 87.6 88.2 92.9 93.8 94.1 97.1 99.5] 100.0) 102.7) 103.7) 102.5) \106.1 
3372 | Office furniture and fixtures......... 80.8 78.8 86.2 87.9 83.4 84.3 85.6} 100.0) 100.1 98.5} 100.2 97.1 
3379 | Other furniture-related products. 88.1 88.6 88.4 90.5 93.6 94.5 96.7; 100.0} 107.2} 102.5} 100.1 105.3 
3391 Medical equipment and supplies... ee 81.2 83.1 88.1 91.1 90.8 95.0 100.0 100.0 108.9 109.6 114.2 119.0 
3399 Other miscellaneous manufacturing................05. 90.1 90.6 90.0 92.3 93.0 96.0 99.6 | 100.0 101.9| 105.2 112.9} 110.9 
Wholesale trade 
42 Wholesale tradeien.... ire. Set s.-0. tegeteserscomneen ot 778 79.1 86.2 89.5 91.3 93.3 96.2} 100.0} 1044) 1109) 1141 117.1 
423 Durable goods................. 65.7 66.1 75.0 80.5 84.5 88.9 94.0} 100.0] 105.6) 115.3) 119.6) 120.3 
4231 Motor vehicles and parts.... 76.6 73.3 82.2 88.0 94.1 93.6 94.9} 100.0} 104.7] 119.8) 114.0) 1141 
4232 Furniture and furnishings............ wee 82.4 87.2 92.0 95.8 93.3 96.8 97.0 100.0 97.5 100.8 105.5 105.4 
4233 Lumber and construction supplies...................5. 1URO') 11S:2)) BAe! A139) Ake) AOS-é6 103.0 100.0}; 102.9 104.8 101.7 108.6 
4234 | Commercial equipment..................ceeceeeeeeeeeeeee 33.8 37.3 48.2 §6.2 60.5 74.7 88.4; 100.0} 1182) 141.1 148.9} 164.9 
4235: — | \Metals‘and! minerals. ...25.2-t51...-..0esesrtescsoceeee¥ess 101.6} 102.6} 109.1 AHF |) SURO 101.2| 102.7} 100.0} 102.4 96.0 99.2} 102.2 
A23GR? WEI CHIC GOOdSY Ser. . .--cteoveee-a- <0 eevee ces eoeeeeaes 46.8 47.6 51.4 59.1 68.2 79.3 87.8; 100.0} 105.9) 126.2) 151.7) 148.1 
4237 Hardware and plumbing 88.8 86.5 95.6 94.3 101.3 98.0 99.1 100.0 103.5 107.8 111.1 102.6 
4238 | Machinery and supplies 78.9 74.2 79.7 84.3 85.4 89.7 93.9} 100.0} 1042) 1014] 1041 102.7 
4239 | Miscellaneous durable goods...................0.000--| 89.5 96.6) 112.1 113.2 | 106.1 99.2} 101.0} 100.0); 101.8) 112.6) 116.7) 116.1 
424 Nondurable goods............... 98.4 99.8; 103.2} 103.0} 101.8 99.7 99.2} 100.0} 102.8] 104.1 103.5} 106.9 
4241 Paper and paper products.. 81.0 85.5 96.5 97.2) 101.5 99.0 96.5 100.0 100.4 105.5 105.5 109.0 
4242 Druggists' goods........... ar 81.8 86.6 91.8 89.3 92.8 95.4 98.3 100.0 99.6 101.7 96.8 101.2 
4243 | Apparel and piece QOOdS..............scccceseeeeeeeeees 103.9} 103.3} 100.1 97.7} 103.8 92.2 99.0} 100.0) 104.1 103.5} 102.7/ 102.4 
4244 | Grocery and related products. 96.4 98.2} 103.6] 105.1 103.3 | 103.0 99.8} 100.0} 101.9} 103.6} 105.2} 109.4 
4245 | Farm product raw materials... 80.6 85.9 85.9 84.0 80.4 87.7 90.6; 100.0) 100.4} 114.2] 119.0] 120.0 
A246: \ |(CHOMICAIS. ..,.0crdvcseessercdvexes 107.3} 106.6} 112.5) 110.0] 110.5] 102.1 100.0} 100.0 99.3 98.0 95.8 93.6 
4247 POM OIOU CaaperevekexGradeeetnenainaxpaniixxmmKannyakenencd 97.3 107.0 118.3 119.1 115.8 108.7 105.9 100.0 115.0 112.0 112.5 116.5 
4248 | Alcoholic bDeverages.............sssssessseesessessreeeneres 109.4) 111.2} 107.4) 105.6] 105.9) 1025] 104.5] 100.0) 109.7] 110.1 111.0} 111.6 
4249 | Miscellaneous nondurable goods..................0.05 107.3 98.2 93.9 97.5 94.8 96.2 98.7} 100.0} 101.7 99.6} 106.2) 104.2 
425 Electronic markets and agents and brokers... 70.7 73.6 81.5 85.9 88.0 91.1 95.7 100.0 104.6 114.4 1241 131.3) 
42511 Business to business electronic markets....... A 70.4 72.6 80.3 84.8 88.3 90.5 95.3 100.0 103.5 121.7 141.3 169.4 
42512 | Wholesale trade agents and brokers.................. 70.8 74.0 82.3 86.8 88.4 91.8 96.1 100.0 104.8 110.5 115.7 114.2 
Retail trade 
44-45 | Retail trade........sesescsecesserseeesencnses . 83.2| 83.3) 868| 89.4} 928] 947] 97.7] 100.0] 104.3] 1103] 114.2] 4117.4 
441 Motor vehicle and parts dealers. 89.7 88.3 92.6 94.0 96.9 97.0 98.8; 100.0! 102.7] 106.4| 107.2| 110.0 
4411 Automobile dealers................. 92.1 90.8 94.8 96.0 98.0 97.2 98.9} 100.0} 102.7| 106.4] 106.6 109.1 
4412 Other motor vehicle dealers........... 69.0 Tie 78.3 84.1 90.2 91.0 97.7 100.0 105.9 113.0 108.6 112.6 
4413 Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores.............. 85.0 84.0 89.1 90.6 95.4 97.9 98.3 100.0) 105.7 110.0 112.0 109.3 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores..............., 80.7 81.4 88.1 88.3 90.4 94.1 99.4) 100.0) 101.7) 109.6] 115.7] 118.5 
4421 Furniture stores.................008 : 82.1 83.5 89.0 89.0 88.9 92.5 97.8} 100.0) 102.1 108.2} 114.8 121.1 
4422 | Home furnishings stores............. 78.5 77.6 86.8 87.2 92.1 95.9} 101.3} 100.0} 101.3] 111.4] 116.8 115.6 
443 Electronics and appliance stores................. 46.0 49.2 56.9 65.5 776 89.2 95.0 100.0 122.9} 152.2 177.7 199.1 
444 Building material and garden supply stores......... 81.8 80.2 84.0 88.0 93.7 93.7 97.5} 100.0} 106.7] 112.3 113.1 115.8 
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51. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


{1997=100} 

NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 2002 
as | i 

4441 Building material and supplies dealers................ 83.2 80.7 84.7 89.1 94.8 94.8 97.6 100.0 107.6 113.7 113.8 115.3 119.8 


4442 Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 74.5 7S 80.2 81.5 86.9 87.0 97.1 100.0 101.2 103.5 108.2 119.4 121.2 
445 Food and beverage stores 107.1 106.6} 106.9] 105.4] 104.3} 1025] 100.3] 100.0 99.9 103.7] 105.1 107.6] 110.3 


4451 GrOCery StOreSeeer aceon eee --| 106.5) 106.6} 106.7) 105.9] 104.9} 103.0} 100.8) 100.0} 100.3} 104.3) 104.9] 107.5] 110.3 
4452 Specialty toGd: StOreS.c. +. <sscs-.ccsase-ocusesacedncetesss4 122.9] 115.0) 111.4] 107.6] 104.5] 101.1 95.5} 100.0 95.0 99.6} 105.6) 110.8) 114.2 
4453 Beer, wine and liquor storeS..................ss0e0ee0ee- 100.1 100.2} 101.0 94.4 92.9 96.2} 103.1 100.0} 105.8 99.8) 111.1 110.4] 111.8 
446 Health and personal care stores.......................4 92.0 91.6 90.7 91.9 91.8 93.0 95.7} 100.0) 104.1 106.9] 111.4} 112.7] 118.8 
447 Gasoline stations:.-.ssste-ccs-.2ncetxte =e 6 84.8 85.7 88.5 92.8 96.8 99.7 99.4} 100.0) 105.6} 1106} 106.5) 109.8} 117.5 
448 Clothing and clothing accessories stores............. 69.5 70.5 75.3 78.9 83.3 91.2 97.9} 100.0 105.4 112.8} 120.3 123.5 129.0 
4481 Clothing storesic. <sc<.cSetecseacvve-octsveseesscteseneaeee 68.9 71.4 AP 79.2 81.9 90.1 97.1 AOOLO"|™ 106275" “11'3:3)|| "120.981 "12525 32.7. 
4482 ShOe:StOrOS 225 5.0... css restr c: <Asecetaae eens ce mal PASEIA 73.1 78.2 79.2 88.3 93.7} 102.4] 100.0 97.8) 1049] 109.6] 115.8) 120.0 
4483 Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores 68.6 64.5 65.0 777A 85.0 94.1 97.3} 100.0 107.0 118.3] 128.0} 122.5 121.5 
451 Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores... 80.8 85.6 83.8 84.0 87.2 93.0 94.7 100.0 108.7 114.9 121.1 125.4 132.9 
4511 Sporting goods and musical instrument stores.... 77.1 82.8 79.8 80.6 83.9 92.3 92.5} 100.0 112.9 120.4) 128.3} 130.4 137.9 
4512 Book, periodical, and music stores.................... 89.0 91.8 92.5 91.6 94.5 94.5 99.3 100.0 101.0 104.7 108.0 116.0 123.8 
452 General merchandise stores..................cc0.00000+ 75.3 79.0 83.0 88.5 90.6 92.2 96.9 100.0 105.0 113.1 119.9 124.2 130.5 
4521 Department stores | 84.0 88.3 91.6 95.0 95.1 94.7 98.4} 100.0} 1006} 104.5} 106.3) 104.0} 104.7 
4529 Other general merchandise stores..................../ 61.4 64.8 69.7 77.8 82.6 87.6 94.3} 100.0} 113.4) 129.8} 145.9) 162.1 177.5 
453 Miscellaneous store retailers...............:..0:2e0ec00+ 70.6 68.0 74.2 79.1 87.0 89.5 95.0} 100.0} 108.3) 109.8} 111.3) 108.4 115.6 
4531 FIOVISIS Src. cs ecceawe ten vacccsupteseepes-sescsraereeveycyee, 75.1 75.9 85.1 91.4 85.4 83.5 96.1 100.0 101.2 117.3 116.0 108.6 120.7 
4532 Office supplies, stationery and gift stores............ 64.6 66.3 71.5 75.8 87.5 90.9 91.8} 100.0} 113.0} 118.0) 124.1 125.1 140.3 
4533 Used merchandise stores................20665 ae 84.9 83.1 89.7 88.9 87.3 90.2 97.4 100.0 AISS)] TOSS TTS SiON 214 
4539 Other miscellaneous store retailers... ae 79.6 69.2 74.7 80.5 89.7 90.5 98.0 100.0 105.0 101.6 99.6 93.2 92.8 
454 Nonstore retallers:c.---ssc.cerosnas vgvecesorcsee ess ns 54.4 55.0 63.4 66.7 73.8 80.9 91.6} 100.0} 111.3) 125.4] 1428] 146.9] 169.6 
4541 Electronic shopping and mail-order houses......... 43.5 46.7 50.6 58.3 62.9 1.9 84.4 100.0 118.2 141.5 159.8 177.5 209.8 
4542 Vending machine operators..................cseceeeee eed 97.1 95.4 95.1 92.8 94.1 89.3 96.9 100.0 114.1 118.1 127.1 110.4 113.3 
4543 Direct selling establishments..................0ceceeeeee 70.0 67.6 82.1 79.7 89.2 94.7} 102.2 100.0 96.2 96.3} 104.3 98.7) 110.2 
Transportation and warehousing 
481 AMTENSPOMAUOM ts scoe sn cceces aes cccact chancs6-avseseaaros TS) 78.2 81.4 84.7 90.8 95.3 98.8} 100.0 97.6 98.2 98.2 91.9) 103.2 
ABA tT Lineal railtOAGS occ. ccc.cescewosess<sbenyeneaecesceeted 69.8 75.3 82.3 85.7 88.6 92.0 98.4} 100.0} 102.1 105:5:|| 414-35) 121.9) 13179 
» 48412 General freight trucking, long-distance. as 88.5 92.4 97.5 95.6 98.1 95.4 95.7 100.0 99.1 102.0 105.5 104.2 109.4 
491 UISHPostali SenviCe 222... cc e.e ve ceusdituapeacees.2-xoen ee 96.1 95.8 96.5 99.0 98.5 98.3 96.7} 100.0} 101.4} 102.4 104.9) 106.1 107.0 
Information 

5111 Newspaper, book, and directory publishers......... 97.4 96.1 95.8 95.3 93.0 93.5 92.7 100.0 104.5 108.5 110.1 106.4 108.1 
§112 Software publishers...................2....22+ a 28.6 30.6 42.7 51.7 64.6 73.0 88.0} 100.0} 1159) 113.0} 103.9} 101.9] 106.7 
51213 | Motion picture and video exhibition... .| 109.4} 108.9] 104.1 104.6} 103.4 99.9} 100.0} 100.0 99.9} 102.0} 106.5] 104.7} 104.4 
5151 Radio and television broadcasting.......... ae 96.1 97.8 102.8 101.4 106.0 106.1 104.1 100.0 99.1 99.4 98.4 94.3 100.4 


98.8 94.3 96.0 93.6 92.0 94.4 93.7} 100.0} 129.3) 133.2} 135.7} 125.3] 131.4 
64.8 68.4 74.5 19.7 85.1 90.6 97.5) 100.0] 105.5} 112.7) 119.9! 121.0} 130.6 
76.3 73.8 85.6 94.8 97.1 98.3} 103.0} 100.0) 1142] 1343) 139.0] 172.7} 192.0 


5152 Cable and other subscription programming. 
5171 Wired telecommunications carriers...... 
5172 Wireless telecommunications carriers.. 


S175 Cable and other program distribution................. 99.1 94.3 95.9 93.5 91.9 94.2 93.5} 100.0 95.7 94.5 90.4 87.6 93.5 
Finance and insurance 
$2211 Gommerclal/ DankinGhov.-tevesteocecn-s sieicnacsseexahenns 80.5 83.2 83.3 90.3 92.9 96.0 99.3 100.0 98.0 101.5 104.2 101.6 103.8 
Real estate and rental and leasing . 
Said | PASSONGOL CaN CCMAl ccsecunseecsusesttes<paucreconscesmns 89.8 97.8} 104.4) 106.1 107.9} 101.1 108.9] 100.0} 101.2} 113.1 TAZON 1124 113.3 
53212 ruck, trailer and RV rental and leasing............... 70.7 Thier 69.5 75.8 82.0 90.3 96.7 100.0 93.7 97.8 95.9 93.6 91.4 


Professional, scientific, and technical services 


541213 |Tax preparation ServiCces..............:.2eceeeeeeeeeeee ees 92.4 84.7 99.5] 119.1 119.9 96.2 92.1 100.0} 105.1 99:2 91.8 78.2 92.1 

54181 |Advertising AGENCICS............22...-esscencneereeeceereres 105.0 99.7 111.9 111.3 106.8 101.4 102.1 100.0 95.8 110.1 116.6 116.7 123.9 

Accomodation and food services 
7211 Traveler ACCOMMOAATIONS...............-cceeeeeeeeeee ees 82.9 85.4 92.9 93.0 97.0 99.2 100.1 100.0 100.0 103.6 107.7 102.0 104.1 
722 Food services and drinking places..................++- 102.9 102.3) 101.7} 102.3} 100.8) 100.6 99.2 100.0} 101.2 101.1 103.5 | 103.7 104.9 

7221 Full-service restaurants..............:..2ceeseeeeeeereee es 99.1 98.3 97.5 97.7 97.8 96.6 96.3} 100.0} 100.0 99.2} 100.8) 100.8} 102.0 

7222 Limited-service eating places... 1 103.3] 103.3} 102.7} 105.6] 103.6} 104.7} 102.2} 100.0) 102.4] 102.5) 105.1 106.6 | 107.1 

7223 Special food services............. puuseecespsnccsvscasades 107.2 106.9 106.4 103.8 101.1 99.3 97.6 100.0 102.1 106.0 ipuiveré 108.4 108.1 

7224 Drinking places, alcoholic beverages...............-- J 125.7} 121.2) 121.5! 112.7] 102.6] 104.4] 102.4} 100.0] 100.0 99.4 | 100.4 98.2 | 107.2 

Other services (except public administration) 

8111 Automotive repair and maintenance..............-.--- 92.8 86.5 90.0 91.2 96.7 | 102.9 98.9; 100.0) 105.0} 106.9} 108.6} 109.3} 103.7 
81211 | Hair, nail and skin care services Bee 81.6 79.8 85.6 84.3 88.7 92.4 97.1 100.0| 102.7} 103.6) 103.0}; 109.5} 104.2 
81221 Funeral homes and funeral services.................+] 96.1 94.3 104.7 100.4 103.6 100.4 97.9 100.0 103.8 100.4 94.5 93.9 90.9 

8123 Drycleaning and laundry serviceS...............--++++- 95.6 93.2 94.9 93.8 95.9 98.8; 101.6) 100.0} 105.0) 109.5] 113.7) 121.1 120.2 
81292 | Photofinishing 117.3} 115.6] 116.2] 123.6) 124.9] 114.7} 103.2} 100.0 99.4} 106.9] 107.6} 115.0} 133.6 


NOTE: Dash indicates data are not available. 
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52. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2002 2003 2004 
Country 2002 | 2003 1 MN Ml IV | M tll IV l 
—_——————— — —  .)c OMM}M. MM\L LOL 
5.8 6.0 557: 5.8 by/é 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.6 
7.0 6.9 iat 6.9 7.0 6.9) 7 6.7 6.9 Tie 6.8 6.7 
6.4 6.1 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.1 5.8 5:7 
5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 befits) 5.4 5.4 5.4 fo 4 5a 5.0 
8.7 9.3 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.9 9.0 9.2 9.4 9.4 9.4 
8.6 9.3 8.3 8.5 8.7 8.9 9.2 9.4 9.4 9.3 9.2 
9.1 8.8 9.2 9.2 9.1 9.0 9.0 8.8 8.7) 8.6) 8.6 


1 


Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
2 Preliminary data for 2003. 


NoTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See 
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"Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further 
qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2003 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, June 23, 2004), on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm. 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 
also on this site. 


53. Annual data: employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


{Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and countr 


Civilian labor force 
United States 
Canada 


Netherlands.. 
Sweden.......... 
United Kingdom 


Participation rate’ 
United States. 
Canada 


United’Statesir: ceerws.tee ee ttece.., oe astecseseen eer 
Canada mere carers tans ee 
Australia. 
Japan.... 
France... 
Germany... 


WNiteGIKINGGOM: sessoss <n scceewne setae secey .aterssacseoseord 


Employment-population ratio” 
Wnited! States ie: sieevgeres cocet doceasccsssetesesccoatncencpoates 


SWOGOM temecnsce te ecc cess ste nates sn arurnnes cosrecrreccssctes 
Une KINQUOM Ek cscan cease tencvsss-casvens- occ eeceueece ood 


Unemployment rate 
UIE CISTALCS osama ewe seth are owes eee store ise 
(CEG Eo ee or AR ee Ace eee REECE REEL 


Netherlands............. 
Sweden.............4. 


United Kingdom..... 


Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


1993 


129,200 
14,308 
8,613 
65,470 
24,480 
39,102 
22,570 
7,010 
4,444 
28,165 


66.3 
65.5 
63.5 
63.3 
55.4 
57.8 
47.9 
57.9 
64.5 
62.7 


120,259 
12,770 
7,699 
63,810 
21,710 
35,989 
20,270 
6,570 
4,028 
25,242 


61.7 
58.5 
56.8 
61.7 
49.1 
53.2 
43.0 
$4.2 
58.5 
56.2 


8,940 
1,539 

914 
1,660 
2,770 
3,113 
2,300 

440 

416 
2,916 


6.9 
10.8 
10.6 

2.5 
11.3 

8.0 
10.2 

6.3 

9.4 


? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. 


1994 


131,056 
14,400 
8,770 
65,780 
24,670 
39,074 
22,450 
7,150; 
4,418 
28,149 


66.6 
65.2 
63.9 
63.1 
55.5 
57.4 
47.3 
58.6 
63.7 
62.6 


123,060 
13,027 
7,942 
63,860 
21,750 
35,756 
19,940 
6,660 
3,992 
25,429 


62.5 
59.0 
57.8 
61.3 
49.0 
52.6} 
42.0 
54.6 
57.6 
56.5 


7,996 
1,373 

829 
1,920 
2,920 
3,318 
2,510 

490 

426 
2,716 


6.1 
9:5 
9.4 
2.9 
11.8 
8.5 
11.2 
6.9 
9.6 
9.6 


1995 


132,304 
14,517 
8,995 
65,990 
24,760 
38,980 
22,460 
7,210 
4,460 
28,157 


66.6 
64.9 
64.5 
62.9 
55.4 
57.1 
47.1 
58.8 
64.1 
62.4 


124,900 
13,271 
8,256 
63,890 
21,960 
35,780 
19,820 
6,730 
4,056 
25,718 


62.9 
59.4 
59.2 
60.9 
49.1 
52.4 
41.5 
54.9 
58.3 
57.0 


7,404 
1,246 

739 
2,100 
2,800 
3,200 
2,640 

480 

404 
2,439 


5.6 
8.6 
8.2 
3.2 
11.3 
8.2 
11.8 
6.7 
9.1 
8.7 


1996 


133,943 
14,669 
9,115 
66,450 
25,010 
39,142 
22,570 
7,300 
4,459 
28,260 


66.8 
64.7 
64.6 
63.0 
55.6 
57.1 
47.1 
59.2 
64.0 
62.4 


126,708 
13,380 
8,364 
64,200 


22,040} 


35,637 
19,920 
6,860 
4,019 
25,964 


63.2 
59.1 
59.3 
60.9 
49.0 
52.0 
41.6 
55.7 
57.7 
57.4 


7,236 
1,289 

751 
2,250 
2,970 
3,505 
2,650 

440 

440 
2,297 


5.4 
8.8 
8.2 
3.4 
11.9 
9.0 
erg 
6.0 
9.9 
8.1 


1997 


136,297 
14,958 
9,204 
67,200 
25,130 
39,415 
22,680 
7,540 
4,418 
28,417 


67.1 
65.0 
64.3 


63.2| 


95.5 
57.3 
47.2 
60.8 
63.3 
62.6 


129,558 
13,705 
8,444 
64,900 
22,170 
35,508 
19,990 
7,160 
3,973 
26,433 


63.8 
59.7 
59.0 
61.0 
49.0 
51.6 
41.6 
57.8 
56.9 
58.2 


6,739 
1,252 

759 
2,300 
2,960 
3,907 
2,690 

370 

445 
1,985 


4.9 
8.4 
8.3 
3.4 
11.8 
9.9 
11.9 
4.9 
10.1 
7.0 


| 


1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
137,673) 139,368} 142,583] 143,734) 144,863} 146,510 
15,237} 15,536]; 15,789) 16,027 16,475| 16,819 
9,339 9,414 9,590 9,752 9,907} 10,092 
67,240) 67,090} 66,999} 66,870] 66,240) 66,010 
25,460} 25,790} 26,070| 26,350} 26,590| 26,730 
39,754) 39,375} 39,302! 39,459] 39,413] 39,276 
22,960] 23,130] 23,340)  23,540| 23,750] 23,880 
7,620 7,850 8,150 8,340 8,300 8,330 
4,402 4,430 4,489 4,530 4,544 4,567 
28,479| 28,769) 28,930; 29,053] 29,288] 29,490 
67.4 67.1| 67.1 66.8 66.6 66.2 
65.4 65.8} 65.9 66.0 66.8 67.3 
64.3 64.0 64.4 64.4 64.4 64.6 
62.8 62.4 62.0} 61.6 60.8 60.3 
55.9 56.3} 56.6 56.8 57.0 57.0 
57.7 56.8 56.6 56.6 56.3 56.1 
47.6 47.8) 48.1 48.3 48.6| 48.8 
61.4 62.6) 64.5 65.8 65.0 64.6 
62.8 62.8 63.8 63.7 64.0 64.0 
62.5 62.9 62.9 62.7 62.9 62.9 
131,463) 133,488] 136,891/ 136,933] 136,485] 137,736 
14,068} 14,456] 14,827| 14,997) 15,325 15,660 
8,618 8,762 8,989 9,091 9,271 9,481 
64,450| 63,920) 63,790! 63,470| 62,650] 62,510 
22,600| 23,050] 23,690) 24,140)  24,280/ 24,250 
36,061 36,042! 36,236) 36,350} 36,018] 35,615 
20,210] 20,460) 20,840| 21,270/ 21,580] 21,790 
7,320 7,600 7,910 8,130 8,070 8,010 
4,034 4,117 4,229 4,303 4,310 4,303 
26,696} 27,048) 27,350)  27,570| 27,768) 28,011 
644 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 62.3 
60.4 61.3] 62.4 61.9 62.4 63.0 
59.3 59.6 60.3 60.1 60.3 60.7 
60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 57.5 574 
49.7 50.3 51.4 52.0 52.0 517 
52.3 52.0 52.2 52.2 51.5 50.9 
41.9 42.3 42.9 43.6 44 44.6 
58.7 60.6 62.6 64.2| 63.2 62.1 
57.6 58.4 60.1 60.5 60.7 60.3 
58.6 59. 59.4 59.5 59.6 59.8 
6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 8,774 
1,169 1,080 962 1,031 1,150 1,159 
721 652 602 661 636 611 
2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 3,590 3,500 
2,870 2,740] 2,380 | 2,210} 2,310 2,480 
3,693 3,333 | 3,065 3,110} 3,396 3,661 
2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 2,160 2,100 
300 250 240 210 230 320 
368 313 260 227 234 264 
1,783 1,721| 1,580 1,483 1,520 1,479 
45 42 4.0 47 5.8 6.0 
Teal 7.0 6.4 6.4| 7.0| 6.9 
77 6.9| 6.3| 6.8) 6.4 6.4 
44 4.7\ 48 54 5.4 5.3 
11.3 10.6 94 8.4 8.7 9.3 
9.3 8.5| 7.8) 7.9 8.6 9.3 
12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 94 8.8 
3.9 3:2 2.9| 25 2.8 3.8 
8.4 7A 58 5.0} 5A 5.8 
6.3 51 5.2 5.0 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, 


Ten Countries, 1959-2003 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 23, 2004), on the Internet at: 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm. 
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54. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 ee 1997 ieee) 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
+ + : 


Output per hour 


= - 70.5 96.9 97.9}; 102.1 107.3) 113.8] 117.0} 121.3) 126.5} 133.7) 142.1 142.7| 155.9 
37.8 54.9 72,9 93.4 95.3} 105.8} 110.8} 112.4, 109.7) 113.5] 115.5) 122.1 129.3) 127.0} 130.5 
13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0} 101.7] 103.3) 111.0) 116.1 121.0) 121.2} 126.7) 135.9} 135.9] 139.5 
18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4) 113.2) 116.3) 125.5} 126.9) 125.5) 130.8) 132.6) 141.7 
28.1 49.4 86.2 99.1 99.5 99.3 = 
19:9 39.0 61.6 93.9 97.0 101.0) 108.9] 114.4) 114.7} 121.7) 127.9) 133.0} 143.2} 148.0) 152.1 
29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3) 101.8] 109.6] 112.3) 114.7] 120.4} 122.0) 121.4; 127.0) 127.8) 131.0 
24.6 46.2 78.6 96.6 96.1 101.2} 104.8] 107.9) 1083) 110.3) 110.8) 110.6) 113.6] 115.9) 114.3 
18.8 38.5 69.1 98.7 99.0} 102.0} 113.1 117.3] 119.3) 121.4) 124.1 127.0} 132.7] 132.3) 133.1 
37.6 59.1 77.98 98.1 98.2 99.6 99.6} 100.7; 102.5) 102.0 99.9; 103.6] 106.6} 108.9) 110.9 
27.3 52.2 73.1 94.6 95.5} 107.3] 117.8) 124.5) 129.5) 141.0} 149.5) 162.7) 175.5) 170.3) 184.3 
30.0 43.2 54.4 89.2 93.8] 103.9] 108.5) 106.5} 105.8} 107.7} 109.2; 114.4) 121.9) 126.4) 127.6 


Denmark... 
France... 


- = 75.8) 101.6 98.3) 103.5) 111.1 118.4; 121.3) 127.9) 133.1 139.5} 146.1 137.3] 139.8 
33.4 58.9 83.6] 106.0 99.0} 105.9) 114.1 119.6] 119.6] 127.7; 133.9] 144.9} 159.2); 153.6] 158.0 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0} 106.5} 100.2; 101.9) 109.2} 105.5; 103.4 
30.7 57.6 78.2} 101.0} 100.7 97.0} 101.4; 104.2} 105.9) 112.7} 114.4) 114.4) 119.9} 120.4) 121.6 
44.4 73.9 94.4) 102.8} 101.5 95.6} 105.6) 111.6) 106.7) 115.2) 115.7) 117.7} 122.1 127.5} 127.8 
30.0 57.7 81.6 99.1 89.8 95.7} 100.3} 104.9; 1046) 109.7) 115.0) 118.7; 1243) 128.0) 128.1 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.7 95.8; 100.1 99.9 99.6 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5} 102.4) 107.2! 105.4) 108.8; 110.7; 110.3) 113.7) 1146) 113.8 
31.9 59.8 76.9 99.0 99.8 97.7} 104.5} 108.2) 108.9) 111.6) 114.9) 117.6] 122.8) 121.7) 119.7 
57.7 91.0} 104.9} 101.4 99.0) 101.7; 104.6) 107.3) 110.3) 114.2} 113.7) 113.6] 112.8; 113.4) 112.6 
45.9 80.7 90.7; 110.1 104.1 101.9) 117.0) 131.9) 136.4) 146.5) 158.3) 172.5} 188.3} 183.1 189.3 
67.5 90.2 87.2} 105.4) 100.1 101.5} 106.2) 107.8) 108.7; 110.7) 111.4) 112.2) 114.9} 1134.0) 109.4 


United Kingdom... 


Total hours 


United States... 
Canada.. 


92.1 104.4} 107.5} 104.8; 100.4; 101.4; 103.6; 104.0| 103.6} 105.4) 105.2) 1044) 102.8 96.3 89.7 
88.3} 107.1 114.6} 113.5} 103.9} 100.1 103.0} 106.4) 109.0) 112.4) 115.9) 118.7) 123.1 120.9) 121.1 
Si 77.8| 104.4 95.6} 102.9} 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.4 80.3 Thad 74.2 
Belgium..... ad VZOT, “WAG  AAGI7| 10423) 10-5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.2) 91.2 91.7 90.8 85.8 
Denmark. 157.8 149.5 109.6 103.7 102.1 96.2 - - - - 
France. 140.3} 147.8) 132.5} 105.6] 102.9 94.7 92.1 91.7 91.2 90.2 89.9 89.2 86.8 86.5 84.2 


Germany... 142.3) 136.3} 110.5} 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.8 80.6 79.5 80.1 78.9 78.8 78.2 76.1 
Italy.....-.. Be 93.5} 104.0} 107.4) 102.9) 103.3 95.4 97.7 99.4 97.3 98.6 99.9 99.8; 100.1 98.9 99.5 
Netherlands «4 169.8) 155.5} 111.2} 100.3) 100.8 95.8 92.4 92.3 91.2 91.9 92.6 92.6 92.5 91.9 89.9 
Norway 153.6] 153.9] 134.7] 103.4) 100.8} 102.1 105.0} 106.6} 107.6! 112.0) 113.7} 109.6) 105.9] 104.1 101.6 
Sweden 168.3) 154.7} 124.0} 116.4} 109.0 94.9 99.4) 105.9} 105.3] 103.9} 105.9) 106.0} 107.3} 107.5} 1027 


United Kingdom... 224.6) 208.8} 160.5) 118.1 106.6 92.7 97.9; 101.2} 102.8} 102.8) 101.9 98.1 94.3 89.8 85.7 


Compensation per hour 


United States. 
Canada.. 
Japan.. 
Belgium.. 
Denmark. 
France.... 


14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7; 105.6) 107.9) 109.4) 111.5} 117.4) 122.4 131.1 134.3) 140.6 
10.0 17.1 47.5 88.3 95.0; 102.0) 103.7; 106.0} 107.0} 109.3} 111.7) 115.8] 119.6] 123.8} 126.8 
4.3 16.4 58.5 90.6 96.5) 102.7; 104.7} 108.3) 109.1 112.6} 115.4) 114.8) 113.7] 114.5} 122.8 
5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3} 104.8) 106.1 109.2; 111.1 115.2 117.0) 118.5} 120.6] 127.2) 136.5 
3.8 TiAst 45.0 92.7 96.0} 103.0 - = ~ = - = - = = 
4.3 10.5 41.2 90.9 96.4; 103.1 106.5; 110.4) 112.2 111.8) 112.7) 116.6) 123.4] 128.2} 132.4 
8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5} 106.4] 111.8] 117.6| 123.3) 125.7; 127.6) 130.6) 137.4] 142.0] 145.5 
1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2 105.7} 106.8) 111.3) 119.0} 123.0 122.2| 124.2 127.8] 132.4) 135.6 
6.2 19.4 60.5 89.8 94.8; 104.5) 109.0) 112.4 114.4) 117.2| 122.0] 126.0} 132.0) 138.9] 146.0 
47 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5} 101.5) 104.4) 109.2) 113.6} 118.7) 125.7/ 133.0] 140.5) 148.2| 157.2 
41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4 99.8} 106.8) 115.2 121.0] 125.6] 130.3) 136.8] 143.8) 1492 
29 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8; 105.1 108.0; 109.5} 111.3 116.1 123.1 130.4 137.7 144.2 149.2 


United Kingdom... 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
SWS ROG core ceit coe eon ceccndunvves\xemuinnceattuenees Miata - - 78.8 93.7 97.6] 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 


Canada... 26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 96.7 94.9 92.5 97.4 97.1 
Japan.. 31.3 43.8 92.6 95.9 97.5} 101.0} 101.4 97.5 94.0 93.0 95.2 90.6 83.6 84.4 88.0 
Belgium.. 30.1 417 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.5 91.8 92.2 94.4 92.2 95.9 96.4 
Denmark. 13.6 22.4 52.2 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4; 103.2 99.4) 102.8) 103.7} 101.8} 101.3] 102.1 


21,7 26.8 67.0 96.8 99.3) 102.0 97.8 96.5 97.8 91.9 88.1 87.6 86.2 86.6 87.1 
27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0} 104.7} 107.5) 104.5! 104.6) 107.6) 108.1 1VA.2) UT 

7.5 11.9 38.7 90.7 98.0} 104.5) 101.9] 103.2} 109.8] 111.4) 110.3} 112.3) 112.5] 114.2] 118.7 
32.9 50.4 87.6 91.1 95.7] 102.4 96.4 95.6 95.9 96.5 98.3 99.1 99.5} 105.0} 109.7 
12.6 20.0 50.0 94.2 99.2] 101.9} 104.8] 108.4) 110.8} 116.4] 125.7) 128.4) 131.9] 136.1 141.8 
15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9} 100.0 90.8 84.7 85.8 89.0 85.8 84.0 80.1 77.9 84.4 80.9 

9.8 144 59.0 92.9 99.9} 100.6 99.6} 102.8} 105.2; 107.8} 112.7/ 114.0) 113.0] 114.2] 116.9 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


United States 


- - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 
32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0) 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 78.8 77.2 75.3 76.0 74.8 


Canada... 

Japan. an 11.0 15.5 51.8 83.9 91.8] 115.3} 125.8] 131.6] 109.5 97.4 92.2} 101.0 98.4 88.0 89.1 
RIM casei ss vestursbvesaivs heacixonoesoseaninaateniaynaaend 19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 99.1 82.4 81.6 80.2 67.8 68.4 72.6 
Denmark. 12.0 18.0 55.9 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4) 104.0] 107.5 90.8 92.6 89.5 76.0 73.4 78.2 
France.... 23.4 25.7 83.9 94.1 93.1 95.3 93.4; 102.5] 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.3 64.2 62.6 66.4 
Germany. mH 10.4 74 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2] 114.2) 111.6 94.0 92.9 91.5 79.7 79.5 83.9 
NAlVaewrirzscarvs Pr 14.3 22,3 56.7 93.3 97.3 81.8 77.9 78.0 87.7 80.6 78.2 76.2 66.1 65.1 71.4 
Netherlands... “a 16.3 24.5 77.6 87.9 90.0 96.9 93.2} 104.8} 100.0 87.0 87.2 84.3 73.3 75.0 82.8 
Norway... a 11.0 17.4 62.9 93.6 95.0 89.2 92.3} 106.4) 106.6} 102.1 103.5; 102.2 93.0 94.0} 110.3 
SWEGGH: cracuuccrato ried addiersacriaueavivegraeeenl 16.9 23.1 70,2 


Uf INGGOL eerwmeecenttssutsieecsionasasaaxcsatsdecutsisaeritad 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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55. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 


] | T =) T 
1 ‘| 4990 | 1991 1992 3) 4 . is 2) 2 bs Ba 4 
989 || | 1993 "| 1994" | 1995 | 1996 "| 1997° | 1998" | 1999° | 2000" | 2001 
PRIVATE SECTOR” 

Total cases 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 71 6.7 6.3 6.1 5.7 

LOSt:WOrkday CASES css ctesabcensndscassactuay abs atiavesesavacovensaceetesrvieses 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 

Lost workdayS............... 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - - - - - 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing’ 

Total cases 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 71 7.3 

EOSt-WOrKOAY CASS i cerceccesccccorcacrvcceer vest ann ccciaeoaaiesivinn seastgertt ere 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 3.6 

Lost workdayS..............065. 100.9} 112.2) 1083] 126.9 - - - - - - ~ - - 

Total cases 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 4.4 4.7 4.0 

Lost workday cases. 4.8 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 27 3.0 2.4 

Lost workdays 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 = - - - - - - - - 

Total cases 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 je 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 7.9 

Lost workday cases..... 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8] 5 5.5 4.9 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.2 44 4.0 

POSE WOMK OGY S oi coi hat ean svaxinieernie 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - - - - - 

General building contractors: 

OLA CASOS serene reese evn hn saatst ed iake Meuse ae seas vadcumisnaeeeeeere 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 ines) 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5) 8.4 8.0 78 6.9 

Lost workday cases. 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 51 5A 4.4 4.0 SH/ 3.9 3.7 3.9 3.5 

Lost workdays. ne 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - - - - - - 

Heavy construction, except buildina: 

Total cases 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11444 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 78 

Lost workday cases 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 41 3.8 3.7 4.0 

OSG WOLKGAY S20 an 35 eie ae steces ete sc secu Reatis deseo deo tbee Mescctersentecticens 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8} - - - -| -| - - - - 

Special trades contractors: | 

Total cases ...... 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 aed 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 8.2 

Lost workday cases. 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 41 4.4 4.3 44 

Lost workdays 144.9 153.1 151.3) 168.3 - - - - - -| - - - 

Manufacturing 

MOlAl CASES ecauccadtes ten cdensesscasectvcds suctexsbietecateantaccusvesuawmecdaces 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 8.1 

Lost workday cases. 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 Sic: 5S 5S 49 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.5 44 

Lost workdays 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - ~ - - - - 

Durable goods: | 

TOtAlLCASOS As ses crsctpdeanan setts taoneen caaeiennc aks vapics sascactnaeatvrar de teppantcn 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 +3 1325) 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 8.8 

Lost workday cases 6.0 6.0 5.7 oy, 5.4 5.7 5.6 $A 5.1 5.0 4.8 - 4.3 

Lost workdays 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - - - - - - 

Lumber and wood products: 

Total cases ....... 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 aot 10.6 
Lost workday cases. 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 rae) 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.5. 
LOSE WOIKGAY Si: sci ccaccanadesersescaess 1775) 1725) 172:0) 165.8 = - - = = - - - - 

Furniture and fixtures: | 
Total cases 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 19:2 11.0 
Lost workday cases 7.2 7.8) Tue. 6.6} 6.5 7.0} 6.4) 5.4 5.8 5.7] 5.9 5.9 of 
HOSUWOLKGAYS ore ete Meee Ore neha eee | = =|) -| 128.4 = = =| =I = = = = = 

Stone. clay. and alass products: 

Total Cases .........ce HSS 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 10.1 
Lost workday cases. 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3) 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 55 Sal 
Lost workdays 149.8; 160.5) 156.0) 152.2 = = = = = - - - - 

Primary metal industries: 

Total cases 18.7 19.0 CET A 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 10.7 
Lost workday cases..... 8.1 8.1 7.4 Tet 7.3 7.2 Wed) 6.8 7.2 7.0 6.3 6.3 SS) 
MEOSUWOTKOAYS. cacote ces aa-csscassrevisssccscerseteatnagnsesctoues assnnesnsveneeeer 168.3; 180.2) 169.1 175.5 - - - - = - - - 11.1 

Fabricated metal products: 
rota CASOS i .ccsecsrto 2 EERE SA SEERSOS SCRE PRET CORPSE CEO C RO 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 11.1 
Lost workday cases 7.9 7.9 {| 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 5.3 
Lost workdayS............. 147.6} 155.7) 146.6) 144.0 = = = = = = = = = 

Industrial machinery and equipment: | 
BUOLEH COSOS aa casein os ree wen swan one Soler nioie dale bane ie weiss Metenalnemet aoe 12.1 12.0 ite: rita 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 (si) 8.2 11.0 
Lost workday cases 4.8 47 44 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 44 4.0 3.7 3.6 6.0 
Lost WorkdayS...........06c:sc0ee 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - = - = ze = = 

i id other electrical equipment: 
pio cases . 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 6.6 5.9 5:7 Buh 5.0 
Lost workday cases.. 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 33 3.1 ot | 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.5 
| 
Lest WOMKOAYS és icseeeuicres ne ondetewexs 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = = = = 
i i t: 

Ti poten sculomen Rose tnaguaesten capac eacwenn ean venaeewacecnentvennened 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 13.7 12.6 
Lost workday cases 6.9) 7.0 7A TA 78 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3) 6.0 
Lost workdayS........-..06++ 153.7) 166.1 186.6 = - - - - - i = = 

Decei cated Scena parted 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 48 4.0) 4.0| 4.5) 4.0 
Lost workday cases.. 2.5 2k 2.0, 2.7 2.5 2.7 2.4 2.3] 2.3 1.9} 1.8 2.2] 2.0 
Lost workdayS............. 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 = = - - - - ~ a = 
i ing industries: 

sik heey SE ee 11.1 files, TS) 10.7 10.0} 9.9 9.1 9.5} 8.9) 8.1 8.4) 7.2} 6.4 

| | | 
Lost workday cases 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 43 4.4 4.2) 3.9 4.0 3.6 3.2 
Lost workdays 97.6) 113.1 104.0| 108.2 - - - = = =I = = “ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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55. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 

Incidence rates per 100 workers® 

Industry and type of case” 4989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1999 ¢ 1994*| 19954 1996 ‘| 1997°| 1998°| 1999*| 2000 | 20014 
+ 


Nondurable goods: 


Total cases ... 11.6 V7 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 7.8 6.8 
Lost workday cases 6.5) 5.6 6.5 * 5:3 5.0 6.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 
Lost workdays 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 = = = = = = = = - 


Food and kindred products: 
TOUAL CASOS teat rreccecte totines sarees os eateries van ov dante oataninc ss ae fetheniacesicy 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 10.9 
Lost workday cases. 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 7.3 7.3 6.3 


Lost WorkdayS.........:06:ececeeee 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 = - = = os = = = ES 
Tobacco products: 

Total cases 8.7 77 6.4 6.0 5.8 6.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 6.2 6.7 

Lost workday cases.... 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 ZF 3.4 Ze 3.4 4.2 

EO SHWONKGAYS tapvatsevent cccsasTternccceseesnsmeve snucep etna cadenve caine see 64.2 62.3 62.0 42.9 - - - - - = = - - 
Textile mill products 

otal cases 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 5.2 

Lost workday cases.... 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 4.1 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 27 

Lost workdays 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - - - - ~ 


Apparel and other textile products: 


Total cases 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 5.0 

Lost workday cases... 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.4 

BOStIWOIKGAYS Soereseacsice setaptexssc sacs cepeeaneas/ucsteneensecsareaasnccanvertnreny 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - - - = = = - = 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases ...... 12.7 12.41 112 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 fi 7.0 6.5 6.0 

Lost workday cases 5.8 6.5 5.0 5.0 46 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3:7, 3.4 3.2 

Lost workdays 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - - - - - - 


Printina and publishina: 


Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 5.1 46 

Lost workday cases.... 3.3 3.3 3:2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 27 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.4 

IOSTWORKGAY Sate seccesazn co axyatercevvaracederempsy toe cerune kev Senceceees eter ean reo 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 = - =| - - - - = - 
Chemicals and allied products: | 

MI OLALIGASCS ope ccra asc vvacacees pase ss stve uous suevonsaaenereverewanieenes 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 4.8 48 4.2 4.4 4.2 4.0 

Lost workday cases S2 3.1 3.1 2.8 20; 2.8 27 2.4 2.3 24 2.3 2.2 2.1 


Lost workdayS............ 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 = = = =| er = = =~ = 
Petroleum and coal products: 

Total cases 6.6 6.6 6.2 6.9 5.2 47 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 3.7 2.9 

Lost workday cases.... 3.3 3.41 2.9 2.8 25 2.3 2.4 25 ae 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.4 

HOSE WODKGAYS 5.000 cess onal sa shasncaveteeitaatccruarcer=csectatamnnt pl svidaeeseed 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 

TOAD GASES ::.:. ios avvcanctesduancvsavreade ads wrcawe«dnvdnammvesdevanarasreaserd 16.2 16.2 16:1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 8.7 

Lost workday cases.... 8.0 7.8 2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 5.8 48 


Lost workdayS............ 


Leather and leather products: 


Total cases 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7) 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 8.7 
Lost workday cases.... 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 4.5 43 456 5.0 4.3 44 
EOSUWONRKGAY Steers ocaitencase tees caversocssderatecssvearaaaeanesbrerracssennereetee 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 - - - - = = = = = 
Transportation and public utilities | 
Total cases 9.2 9.6 9.3| 941 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 6.9 6.9 
Lost workday cases... cect 6.3 6.6 5.4 6.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 5.1 4.8 4.3 44 4.3 4.3 
DOSE WOMKOANS i wsossi-asinescanitvriidayarernrrexd«desdnvnnpcarcccisswitaiaaecsass oes 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - = = ~ < a *& 
Total cases 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.6 
Lost workday cases... vis 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.7 27. 25 
LOBE MINEO AYS ssstsracacxtars saeiisinas denies tains pdm eokermerenvistsadssqy stati 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - -| ~ - - = - = 
Wholesale trade: 
like) CULCE FS IRB ARS ot: PSRPP RT ty SPR EPRE, © PEEP RCDS OOM Pa MEET AC COD ONCE £07) 74 Tia 7.6 7.8 ne 7.6 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 6.3 


Lost workday cases 
LOSt WOrKGAYS.....00::ccccecseees 


Retail trade: 
Total cases 8.1 8.1 ry 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 5.9 5.7 
Lost workday cases... 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.4 
AOR OT INU I banana uycx yn as iby aaighns cops ais vtcraccsAsin ov uaraa Neen eaeL) ata 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - ~ - - = ss = = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 ae 4 2.6 24 2.2 7 1.8 1.9 1.8 
Lost workday cases 9 W1 WW 1.2 1.2 W 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 TA 


Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. per year). 

* Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and “ Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 1992, 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away from work 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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56. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ | 1997-2001 2001” 2002 
average | Number | Number Percent 

’ 

TOtal! eee cccwees. cetecerecss seareen cers ctu tsescer ven ee 6,036) 5,915 5,524| 100 
Transportation incidents.. 2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
Highway incident................ 1,421} 1,409 1,372 25 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment...............:::00000+ 697 | 727 635 11 
Movingiinisamerdirectionss=s.- ee eee 126 142 155| 3 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING..............sseeeseeeeee 254 257 202 4 
Movingiiniintersection;we.... cnr eeeeeres) | 148 138 145 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 300 297 326 6 
Noncollisioniincident2=0 1 -rs cents eee 369 339 373 u 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision.............04. | 300 273 312 6 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident...............:0000008 368 326 322 6 
Overturned... 202 158 164 3 
Aircraft rae! 248 247 192 3 
Workerstruck:by ‘a@'Vehicle sc. seees-0 aves coe -oseessere ss cneeeen raed 382 383 356 6 
Weater-Veniche ooo cccscccpvencvosgreuncantecenesscnsvtatsdovsiconsuescasrxevesracssmesverce 99 90 71 1 
Railivehicl6: 2. x.se.c 2 csv .ceteeestbe st te eee case ee woe tae ee eal | 68 62) 64 1 
ASSAQUITS ANG VIOIONE ACIS. ccoccccevcesssstesccostacesesasostexessesstescoxeeseeroncace | 964 908 840 15 
Homicides is reser t 709 643 609 11 
Shooting... eee 567) 509 469 8 
Stabbing ieee sesoseevonepeavesduenecvh usapedayaasian sabeastacessquencetetececey 64 58 58 1 
Other jincuding) DOMDINGrae.ceen eres se eee oe een este ce ees 78 76 82 1 
Selt-iiflictediinjunies 25. sees... ee- cence ten ee pee eek arecraceeemen aera 221 230 199 4 
Contact with objects and equipment...............:.csssesesseseeseseseeeeee 995 962 873 16 
SUUGKIDYODIECt Es ice crcensnssconete esse asecs seen ence et eee 562 553 506 9 
Struck: by tallingiobject: 52... 2. sa.ensssat-eeuvnecesccessmnnncctiaseeedteceanive 352 343 303 5 
Struck byslvingioblectiscssccsnesseceeremerscrteresee 58 60 38 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects... 290 266 231 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery...... | 156 144, 110 2. 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials............cc..seeeeeeeeeeeed 126 122 116 2 
FONG cide doce conus ccc debassessiaavcrcervnacscveverevasxessixvanens sicscuvsvedbesnvnacussxseurvand 737 810 714 13 
Fall: tolowenlevelieinmsccccssmesencscnteermitnncetxeoninne rename snvewcmneeurcars 654 700 634 11 
Fall from ladder... 111 123 126 2 
Fall fromiroofe....ce..s.s.. 155 159 143 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging............. “4 91 91 87 2 
FAN OM SANG NOVEM oe wecesgessnexst vances casaueccesanveanccsbonrensosaenonveeensaserenye 61 84 63 1 
529 499 538 10 

291 285} 289! 5 

134 124 122 2 

41 35 60 1 

106| 96 98 2 

52 49 49 1 

Oxygen deficiency..... 89 83 90 2 
DOWNING! SUBDIMENSIOMiessecmnenenrcscetentartaatesanentceeeneesc ce oeertesednecess 7A 59 60 1 
BiresianGiexplosion Strccc. sccseena-censsesceactaencenceaconercoetestcetcceusdeeee-oo} 197 188 165 3 
Other events or exposures <r ee 21) 24) 13 ~ 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 
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° Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 
terrorist attacks. 

* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

NOTE: 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 


Totals for major categories may include sub- 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 
The Editor’s Desk 


Do you know TED? 


“What’s TED?” 


We're glad you asked. TED is The Editor’s Desk, part of the 
BLS Website. TED is a daily source of fascinating facts and 
interesting information from BLS. 


Each business day, The Editor’s Desk: 


¢ brings you fresh information from all over BLS 
¢ highlights intriguing BLS data that you might otherwise miss 


¢ focuses on one or two specific points, rather than presenting a 
general summary 


¢ provides links to further analysis 
* gives you a way to send us your feedback 


We think that if you give The Editor’s Desk a few minutes a 
day, within a week you’ll sound pretty clever about economics, 
within a month you will be extremely well-informed about the 


economy, and within a year you will be broadly educated in 
economic statistics and labor economics. 


If you’d like to know TED, visit The Editor’s Desk webpage: 


http://www.bls.gov/opub/ted/ 


or click on The Editor’s Desk link, under “Publications & Research Papers,” 


on the BLS homepage: http://www.bls.gov/ 
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Where are you publishing 
your research? 


_ The Monthly Labor Review welcomes articles on the 
labor force, labor-management relations, business 
_ conditions, industry productivity, compensation, 
_ occupational safety and health, demographic trends 
_ and other economic developments. Papers should be 
_ factual, and analytical, not polemical in tone. 
_ Potential articles, as well as comments on 
' material published in the Review, should be 
_ submitted to: 
Editor-in-Chief 
Monthly Labor Review 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washington, DC 20212 


Telephone: (202) 691-5900 
E-mail: mlr@bls.gov 


'Need more research, facts, and analysis? 
‘Subscribe to Monthly Labor Review today! 


United States Government 
| INFORMATION 
‘rder Processing Code: 
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